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FOREWORD 


ONE OF THE greatest achievements of Free India has undoubtedly 


been the free and fair manner in which three General Elections 
were held and conducted. Yet it is surprising that such an 
inspiring phenomenon has gone almost unnoticed by professional 
political scientists and academic analysts. It is true that one 
or two largely statistical studies have been made. But there is 
no work which is comparable either in its scope or range to 
the work done by Butler in respect of the British General Elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Sirsikar has now made a beginning. His work is based 
on a technique which is the typical product of American Univer- 
sities. He has selected the City of Poona for his study and 
has carried out his investigations by using the random sampling 
method. He has used what is known as the behavioural 
approach. 

Such an empirical study based on sociological approach may 
not commend itself to minds which are used to the traditional, 
institutional or legal approach to political science research, It 
may be that in the West such sociological studies have gone 
too far and has provoked at least one Cambridge don to des- 
cribe sociology as nothing but a collection of platitudes ex- 
pressed in technical jargon. Nevertheless, the utility of such 
studies cannot be denied. At least they make us re-examine 
some of the assumptions of classical democratic theory ot 
representation. 

It is from this point of view that his work must be studied. 
Some of his findings, if they are correct, are really very disturb- 
ing. He finds that even in such a highly politically-conscious 
constituency as the City of Poona, more than 33 per cent of 
the voters did not know anything about the political issues in- 
volved in the last General Election, and nearly 25 per cent were 
ignorant of the candidates and the legislatures for which they 
were contesting. It seems that the majority of the voters do not 
really understand the “act of voting" and they merely perform 
it as a surrender mainly to the group pressure. In large num- 
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ber of cases, voting was done as per instructions of the head 
of the family who in his turn received instructions from his 
“caste panchayat.” In other cases the instructions were issued 
by the community-leader and voting was very largely “candi- 
date-oriented.” 

These findings lead Mr. Sirsikar to the conclusion that the 
average voter in Poona lacks both high political interest and 
an urge to participate in the political discourse. The indepen- 
dent discriminating rational voter like the reasonable man of 
English Law simply does not exist in Poona, The solid com- 
monsense showed by the illiterate voter in the choice of his 
rulers seems to be the figment of the imagination of the Western 
apologists for India. Factors other than rationality such as 
“means of mass manipulation, casteist influence, minority fears, 
and charismatic hold of late Mr. Nehru" influenced the process 
of election. 

In a pioneer study like this, such findings and conclusions are 
almost inevitable. Indeed I will not be surprised if the object 
of the author in presenting them is to provoke a debate, if not 
a controversy. In my view, the performance of the Indian elec- 
torate in the last three General Elections is not as bad as one 
"will be inclined to believe after reading Mr. Sirsikars book. 
The Poona constituency did excellently well in 1952 and also 
in the 1957 elections, as on both these occasions the issues were 
crystal clear. In the 1962 elections, however, there was no issue 
which would provoke powerful interest in the general mass of 
voters, In the absence of such issues the voter behaves as he 
has done in the 1962 elections. In my view, this is the result 
of the various parties not educating the electorate in political 
matters. The interest of the common voter must be kept conti- 
nuous and that is not being done in India. Political thinking 
is effective only if it is continuous, and if it is continuous then 
only greater political consciousness is shown by the electorate. 
Mr. Sirsikar’s book will undoubtedly prove of great use to poli- 
tical leaders no less to the students of political science. 


М. V. GADGIL 


December 29, 1964 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


POLITICAL SCIENCE RESEARCH in India is still following the 
nineteenth century legalistic, institutional and formal approach. 
The domination of the Political Science field by History, Juris- 
prudence and Philosophy has continued. ‘The emphasis on 
abstract theory and institutions has contributed to the general 
neglect of the human and socio-psychological aspects of politics. 
There have been very few studies in India which can be said 
to use a behavioural approach. It is necessary that this im- 
balance is corrected, without swinging to the other extreme of 
exclusive concentration on behavioural studies. 

The authors of Voting have concluded their chapter on 
“Democratic Practice and Democratic Theory” by agreeing 
with Cobban that political theory has declined. Cobban says, 
“For a century and a half the western democracies have been 
living on the stock of basic political ideas that were last restat- 
ed towards the end of the eighteenth century. That is a long 
time... . The gap thus formed between political facts and 
political ideas has steadily widened. It has taken a long time 
for the results to become evident; but now that we have seen 
what politics devoid of a contemporary moral and political 
theory means, it is possible that something may be done about 
it”? In India, we are living on the wholesale borrowing of 
political theory of the West. Thus, it is all the more necessary 
to undertake behavioural studies as one basis for building up 
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a contemporary social and political theory for Indian demo- 
cracy. It is needless to add that theoretical superstructure 
needs a sound base of empirical researches on a large scale. 
If there has been no significant contribution to political theory 
by Indian political scientists, one of the main reasons is to be 
found in the absence of such empirical studies. It is a little 
disappointing to find that not very many efforts are being made 
in this direction. The apathy and inertia of political scientists 
towards such studies in India can be best illustrated by the 
neglect of the three General Elections in this country. There 
have been panegyrics about our having the largest electorate, 
the solid common sense of our illiterate masses, the fair and 
free elections, and the efficiency of the election administration. 
But there have been no serious and systematic studies of these 
events. Opinion polling has not been attempted on any con- 
siderable scale. With the solitary exception of the Report on 
Indian General Elections,* there have been no significant studies 
even of a statistical nature, barring a few negligible instances. 
It must be admitted frankly that the political scientists as a 
class have failed to react in an adequate measure to these 
momentous events. 4 

There is іп India, as yet, no proper appreciation of the fact 
that “Political Science has always had to come to terms with 
the nature of man, the political animal"? Many political scien- 
tists have shown that the nature of man is intimately related to 
the nature of government. As a psychologist has put it, “The 
political nature of man is indistinguishable from his personality 
as a whole and... his personality as a whole is not the sum 
total of his specific reactions, but rather a congruent system of 
attitudes, each element of which is intelligible only in the light 
of the total pattern. A man’s political opinions reflect the cha- 
racteristic modes of his adjustment to life.”* If this is valid, can 
it not be said that behavioural studies are essential for proper 
understanding of political processes? 

Any enquiry into political behaviour, specially voting beha- 


viour, demands a probe into the attitudes and modes of adjust- 


ment, of individuals and groups, to life. This becomes neces- 


sary because voting behaviour does not take place in a 
vacuum. It is complex, involving many factors. The role of 
ideology, myths and stereotypes, manipulation of symbols and 
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the propaganda campaign, are another set of factors that affect 
political behaviour. Thus, in such a study, the socio-psycho- 
logical and_economic aspects have an equal relevance with the 
political aspect. 

Behavioural research studies demand certain preconditions. 
These preconditions are as yet difficult to obtain in this country. 
The difficulties encountered in the study of voting behaviour 
in Poona can be considered typical and representative. The 
general ignorance of the people, both literate and illiterate, about 
such studies, is a very serious impediment. But here again, all 
the fault does not lie with them. The political scientists have 
been living in ivory towers speculating about abstract theories. 
They have never developed any close communion with the 
political community which they now desire to study, Leaving 
aside the possibility of a participant observation, even for out- 
side observation of underlying socio-political processes, it be- 
comes necessary to be in close touch with the actors in the 
political drama, the leaders, the party militants, the opinion: 
leaders, the press correspondents, the trade unionists and the 
spokesmen of the pressure groups— the politists" in general, It 
is obvious that it is not possible that all this can be achieved in 
a day. But the difficulty is that there is as yet no adequate 
awareness of this in the academic world. Hence, there are no 
conscious efforts in this direction. 

A major difficulty in the way of long-term and short-term 
panel studies in India is, firstly, the lack of research personnel, 
such as trained interviewers and investigators to carry out spe- 
cific field studies. In the absence of such personnel, the very 
important work of interviewing has to be entrusted to either 
postgraduate students, or a few locally recruited investiga- 
tors. Both the categories have to be given short courses of 
training. 

The above procedure may result in the increase of observa- 
tion errors, since the investigators are inexperienced. But in 
auy research project one has to choose between sample errors 
and observational errors. The locality-based investigator has an 
advantage over the postgraduate student in two respects. 
Firstly, he is quite familiar with the locality and thus can reach 
the voter more easily and more often. Secondly, there is no 
atmosphere of distrust or suspicion between the voter and the 
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investigator. This is specially true when а better-dressed in- 
vestigator is looked upon as a total stranger in localities where 
poorer sections of the society live. There are, on the other 
hand, difficulties also. The locality-based investigator cannot 
be as easily given a scientific significance or orientation of the 
problem as a postgraduate student. In other words, he is even 
less educable. Further, and which is more important, the loca- 
lity advantages are lost when faced with successive samples. 
A tendency to let samples follow the investigators may develop. 
"This may lead to abandoning the random sample basis 
altogether. 

There are certain difficulties in giving some kind of ad hoc 
training to student-investigators. As the students have no 
theoretical background of research techniques and methods, 
such training is, at best, make-shift. Incidentally, in the case 
of postgraduate students, if some system is evolved to give in- 
stitutionally-accepted credits for their work, their performance 
would improve considerably. These difficulties raise the ques- 
tion of the relation between research and the syllabi of political 
science in Indian Universities. 

What has been said above about the field workers is equally 
true of the personnel for staff work. This includes the training 
in statistical methods, coding, punching of cards, and, finally, 
preparing the linear and cross tables of the information col- 
lected from the voters’ interviews. Hand tabulation is not only 
very tedious, where hundreds of schedules are involved, but also 
inadequate, as it cannot correlate many cross-tabulations. These 
are easily obtainable with the help of machines. No Depart- 
ment of Political Science in any Indian University possesses at 
present a small statistical section of its own. One main reason 
can be ascribed for this state of affairs—the failure to realize 
the importance of quantitative techniques in political science 
research. Unlike the West, there are no well-equipped institu- 
tions in this country which are constantly engaged in the study 
of public opinion. Such institutions render valuable assistance 
to these studies, both in terms of trained personnel and research 
data. 

Empirical research has a place of its own in Political Science. 
But it is necessary that there are constant efforts to repeat the 
studies of the same phenomena. "Just as empirical research 
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and social theory must be integrated, so actual research find- 
ings must also be related to each other. Until recently the 
social sciences exhibited an unfortunate tendency to conduct a 
survey here and an experiment there and let it go at Шаһ... 
Actually, the opposite trend should prevail. Results should be 
checked and rechecked under both identical and varying condi- 
tions, The complexity of social life requires that the same 
problems be studied many times before basic uniformities can 
be differentiated from transitory social occurrences.” * 

There can be no disagreement with the authors of The Peo- 
ple’s Choice regarding the advisability of repeating the studies 
of the same phenomena. But, in India, this means a further 
strain on the small resources, both human and material. The 
funds, which are generally made available for research, cannot 
be described as adequate. Panel studies, involving repeated 
interviews, mean a substantial expense. As there is no aware- 
ness, as yet, about the basic need for such detailed studies, the 
grants made available are inadequate. The paucity of funds 
puts serious limitations on the studies which require extensive 
field work repeated at intervals. 

The character of the electorate presents certain difficulties. 
A random sample is necessary to make the study representa- 
tive and useful. Being representative of the electorate, the 
sample includes a large number of respondents who are illiterate 
and ignorant. This reduces the effective response of the sample, 
as many of the questions remain unanswered by such respon- 
dents, This raises a further follow-up research problem of in- 
vestigating the non-response, by studying sub-samples. A few 
detailed case-studies of this nature would throw further light on 
the factors affecting voting behaviour. But it was not possible 
in the present study. Even among the educated voters, it was 
found that there was an undercurrent of distrust about such en- 
quiries and the investigators. This resulted in either a total 
non-response or in evasive replies. Sometimes the investigation 
was considered to be too detailed. It is interesting to note here 
that, while the enquiry conducted in Poona involved three ques- 
tionnaires having only twenty-eight questions, in the Elmira en- 
quiry® there were four waves of interviews having 175 ques- 
tions. In addition, a supplementary questionnaire was sent by 
post. This state of affairs highlights the contrast between the 
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two communities. But this does not mean that such studies 
should not be undertaken. What is needed is a more vigorous 
and more intensive effort so that the community gets familiar 
with such enquiries, 

The study of voting behaviour in India needs constant co- 
operation. from the government. As yet, there is not much 
sympathy in governmental circles towards such academic 
studies. Such studies can be helped by the State and Central 
Governments by generous grants, by making available the elec- 
toral rolls, and by permitting the research workers to correlate 
ballot papers (after voting is over) to social groups. At present, 
it is not possible to get any such help. 

At present, there are not many independent educational foun- 
dations in India which are interested in promoting research in 
social and political phenomena. (In the West, grants from such 
foundations have made possible continuous research in many 
fields.) 

The Indian politica] parties have not shown much interest 
in such studies. It is needless to say that their co-operation in 
any such effort is very vital. Without their active co-operation 
and willing help to the researchers, the studies are bound to 
suffer in quality. As yet, research in itself has not much appeal 
to the political parties. The apathy towards academic study is 
to а certain extent due to distrust of the egg-heads and the ideas 
of the parties as to what constitutes constructive work and the 
absence of respect for academic findings, 

It would not be out of place to point out the failure on the 
part of the political scientists, individually and collectively, to 
co-ordinate their efforts. The pooling of resources would have 
mean* better results with the same amount of labour and time. 
It would have been possible to formulate a common research 
project, а common sample design and a common questionnaire 
(with supplementaries for regional peculiarities). This would 


have opened up worthwhile possibilities of comparative study. 


An all-India sample survey of voters could be attempted by 


allotting the work to different universities, But this presupposes 
long-term planning, co-operation and co-ordination of voting 
behaviour research, and а new camaraderie in research. 

It is easy to collect a great deal of basic facts without being 
able to use them effectively. An essential precondition of suc- 
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cessful co-ordination for comparative validatory studies is a 
very considerable pre-thought and discussion' about how апу 
political phenomenon can be effectively measured. It is only 
when some agreements have been reached that effective co- 
ordination seems possible. Thinking through to derive the 
basic independent variables for any social phenomenon is like- 
wise an important branch of study that needs emphasis, Such 
studies are not very expensive. 

The study of voting behaviour goes beyond the traditional 
field of political science. It requires the help of Social Psycho- 
logy, Sociology, Economics, Applied Statistics, and Cultural 
Anthropology. It is a study into socio-cultural processes which 
influence the psychology of voters. Inter-disciplinary eo-opera- 
tion is not only essential but a precondition of a scientific ap- 
proach to a very complex problem. It is hoped that the present 
depressing conditions would change and there would be a real- 
istic understanding of the problem of democratic processes 
through painstaking studies of political behaviour, in general, 
and voting behaviour, in particular. 


Landmarks in voting studies 

Research on voting behaviour in the West started nearly forty 
years ago, when Merrium and Gosnell published their findings 
about the causes of non-voting in Chicago in 1924. Since then, 
new strides have been made in this very fascinating field of 
political behaviour. In 1928 was published Stuart A. Rice's 
Quantitative Methods in Politics. It has been regarded as a 
classic, “It is the first noteworthy attempt to connect quantita- 
tive research on voting behaviour with more general social 
Science problems, such as the study of social change and the 
determinants of attitudes." 

The People’s Choice, by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berleson, 
and Hazel Gaudet, was first published in 1944. The book 
reports on the first sophisticated application of survey tech- 
niques to a presidential election, the 1940 contest between 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie. 

In 1954, Bernard Berleson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and William 
N. Mcphee published their findings of the Elmira study of the 
1948 contest between Harry S. Truman and Thomas E. Dewey. 
ar, Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and W. E. 


In the same ye 
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Miller published their nationwide study of the 1952 Presidential 
election, using interview techniques, “The Voter Decides.” 

How People Vote, by Mark Benny, A. P. Gray, апа В. Н. 
Pear, is the first panel study of voting behaviour in England. 
There were many excellent election studies by the Nuffield Col- 
lege earlier. But the Greenwich study was the first of its 
kind. 

During the last two decades, there has been a spate of books 
on voting in the West, specially in the U.S.A. As compared 
with these efforts in the West, there is not much to report in 
India. Whatever little is done with the first and second gene- 
ral elections is in the nature of reporting on published statistics. 
The efforts made by Kogekar and Park were not followed in the 
two succeeding elections. А few stray articles appeared in 
the journals. The 1957 elections in Maharashtra and Gujarat 
were of an exceptional kind. But the efforts to study them did 
not result in any published report. 

The third general elections received, comparatively, a little 
more attention at the hands of Indian political scientists. The 
present effort is one of the attempts at a panel study of voting 


behaviour. There have been similar studies carried out in other 
regional centres. 


METHODOLOGY 


Selection of the constituency 

The decision to carry out the study in Poona was taken on 
several grounds. The decisive factor was its accessibility, as 
the research team was stationed in Poona. It was thought 
necessary that a study of the Poona city as a whole, comprising 
four constituencies, would be more instructive than the study 
of a single constituency. This meant that the study could not 
be as intensive as in the case of a single constituency, like Green- 
wich. But the extensive character has to a certain extent com- 
pensated for this, by giving a meaningful comparative picture 
of the four constituencies, 

The choice of Poona city was dictated by the consideration of 
studying constituencies having a diverse social composition. 
This purpose has been fulfilled. The sample includes fifty 
castes, forty occupations, eight religions, eleven languages, ten 
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age groups, incomes ranging from Rs. 200 per annum to 
Rs, 10,000 and above per annum, from illiterate voters to voters 
having research degrees to their credit, from confirmed non- 
voters to enthusiastic political activists, 

These diversities were not available in any single constituency 
in Poona, The four constituencies together could be regarded 
as а microcosm of Indian political life. This gives the study a 
certain representative character. Poona as an urban political 
community had a rich background of intense political activity 
with many cross-currents. 

Another factor which influenced the choice of Poona was 
the advantage it gave to the author who had intimate contacts 
with many of the political workers in the city. This factor 
would have been absent in any other place. In the study of 
voting behaviour, the knowledge of the local party machines, 
the workers and the leaders assumes significant importance. 

The limitations of resources were decisive in compelling the 
author to give up the idea of including the Khadki reserved and 
the Haveli rural constituencies in the study. It would have 
been an ideal situation, as the study could have reflected the 
features of rural and reserved constituencies in addition to the 
urban constituencies. Also, it could have rounded up the 
study by having a complete coverage of six assembly consti- 
tuencies forming one parliamentary constituency. 

The constituencies selected were constant in their delimita- 
tion in the two elections of 1957 and 1962. If the delimitation 
of a constituency changes, it leaves no possibility of any com- 
parison of political shifts from a time perspective. There was 
another compelling factor in selecting Poona. In 1957, the city 
had gone all in favour of the S.M.S. Thus, it was of interest to 
study the change, if any, in the voting preference in 1962, after 
the formation of Maharashtra in 1960. 

From the point of view of the parties contesting the third 
Ceneral Elections, Poona could claim almost all the varieties ope- 
rative on the state and national level. As in the country, here 
was the Congress contesting all the four seats and tbe Parlia- 
mentary seat, the P.S.P. was content to fight only two and the 
Parliamentary, while the Jan Sangh was contesting all the seats. 
The same was true of the S.M.S. The Socialists were in the 
arena for only one seat, as Was the new entrant—the Swatantra 
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Party. There were the rebels from the Congress in two consti- 
tuencies, and a few independents in two others. There were 
two alliances, the S.M.S. and the P.S.P.-Republican (Kamble) 
alliance. The latter was for the purpose of fighting the elec- 
tions, while the former had continued since 1956. The Con- 
/gress was being opposed by a divided opposition in 1962 as 
against 1957. Thus, the elections in Poona possessed many tas- 
cinating features worth studying. 

The local press was also treating the elections in the city as 
a whole. It was not possible for the press to single out any 
constituency. Thus, from the angle of press reporting, the city 
was a natural unit. It would have been a little artificial to 
concentrate only on one constituency, 

In India, the elections to the State Assemblies and the Parlia- 
ment are conducted simultaneously. The advantage of study- 
ing the two together was considered important, In the 1952 
and the 1957 elections, there were tendencies to split vote. It 
was thought that such tendencies could be advantageously 
studied in Poona. 

The present project was planned 
voting behaviour in an intensive m 
means of a р 


as an effort to study the 
аппет, This was attempted by 
anel study, using questionnaires, interviews, obser- 
vation, and a close follow-up of the local press and platform. 


The questionnaires * 


These were designed to find out the socio-economic back- 
ground of the voter, his voting preference, shift in voting pre- 
ference, his knowledge about the candidates and major political 
issues, his reactions to propaganda, his attendance at election 
meetings. his political involvement and party affiliation, and 
Such other matters, The questionnaires were issued at certain 
time intervals. The investigators went to the voters and inter- 
viewed them on the basis of these questionnaires. The ques- 
tionnaires were issued in Marathi, the regional language, and 
in English for the non-Marathi voters. 

The three questionnaires were finalized. after they were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of a group of social scientists working in 


allied fields. There was no possibility of pretesting them as théy 
related to elections. 2 


It was thought necessary to have three questionnaires to col- 
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lect the data. The first was presented one month before the 
elections. The second questionnaire. which was presented to 
the voters one week prior to the date of election (February 25, 
1962), tried to find out the change in voting preference after 
intensive campaigning by the contesting parties and candidates 
for about a month. Their criteria for voting a particular can- 
didate or party were also under study. 

The third questionnaire was presented to the voter imme- 
diately after the election was over. This questionnaire checked 
whether the voter had voted, and for which party, and change 
in vote preference. What did finally influence him in his vote 
decision? And what was his opinion about the election propa- 
ganda? 

Investigators E 

The author was very fortunate in having a batch of enthu- 
siastic young postgraduate social science students of the Uni- 
versity of Poona to work as investigators. These were organized 
into four groups for the four constituencies. Every investigator 
was to interview fifty voters, three times. An attempt was made 
to train the students in interviewing voters. Their first inter- 
views as reported in the filled-in questionnaires and personal 
notes were checked. Additional instructions were given, if 
necessary. In the absence of trained and experienced research 
investigators, the study suffered to some extent in its quality. 
The quality of the work done was also not uniform. But, in the 
circumstances, there was no alternative available. The present 
study did not receive any assistance from specialized institutes 


studying public opinion. 


The design 
The actual design was one of systematic simple random sam- 


pling, separate for each constituency. An interval based on 
the sample size and population was used in relation to a ran- 
domly selected starting-point in each constituency list which 
formed the frame, and used over the last entry to reach the 
starting-point. A 0.5 per cent sample was considered adequate 
on the usual considerations, that is, to derive a via media bet- 
ween the conflicting requirements of adequacy and practicabi- 
lity. For global estimates of voters alone, a smaller sample 
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may have been adequate. In turn, this would have facilitated a 
closer attention to the individual cases with the usual improve- 
ment in the matter of non-response and other known limitations 
arising out of immediate response to a complex set of questions. 
The size of the socially relevant sub-classes that was to be 
examined in relation to the voting behaviour, however, had to 
be the decisive consideration. Thus, the class of educated Brah- 
mins who voted for the Jan Sangh, for instance, was required 
to have a large enough frequency, if any statistical analysis was 
to be carried out. In view of the preponderance of the Con- 
gress vote and the resultant uneven distribution of the character- 
istic features, the sub-class frequencies turned out to be smaller 
than adequate. Except for the global estimates, the sample 
size turned out to be small rather than too large. 

As a routine precaution, a standardized method of substitu- 
tion in case of non-availability of voters was provided for. If 
the voter from the random sample was not available (either 
because he had left the residence or was temporarily absent 
over three months, or could not be traced), the next door neigh- 
bour of the same sex was approached. In this case, the inves- 
tigator was told to go to the neighbour on the right side of the 
original voter's residence. If he was not available for some 
such reason, then the investigator was to seek the neighbour 
on the left side. The decision to include substitutes was taken 
When it was found that there were mistakes regarding the names 
of voters, their addresses and their ages in the official list. It 
was found impossible to trace certain voters, as the addresses 
given in the official list were totally incorrect. Two choices 
Were open: to treat all these cases as non-responses, or to find 
substitutes. The latter was accepted as it was felt that if the 
substitutes belonged to the same neighbourhood, they would 
not introduce any bias in the sample. The assumption was 
that the persons living in the neighbourhood generally belong- 
ed to the same social class, and mostly to the same caste, In 
the following pages, wherever reference is made to the sample, 
it includes these substitutes, There was another reason why the 
substitutes had to be included in the sample. In two consti- 
tuencies, Shivajinagar and Kasba, a large number of voters had 
left their original residential areas, as these were devastated by 
the July floods in Poona. These voters were housed in different 
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camps. Substitutes were selected from these camps by taking 
every tenth voter to maintain the random character of the 
sample. 

Of the panel of 1,500 voters to be interviewed three times, 
1,457 were completed. The following table gives the details 
per constituency: 


Name of the Total No. The Sample Completed В 
Constituency of Voters Size Interviews Substitutes 
1 2 3 4 5 
Shivajinagar 72,040 375 369 70 
Kasba 70,855 375 361 74 
Shukrawar 83,449 375 366 79 
Cantonment 64,323 375 361 12 
€—— — —— —— ны -- ы. 
Total 2,90,667 1,500 1,457 295 


— 


Even with substitutes it was not possible to complete all the 
three interviews of each voter. This was due to various 
reasons. In some cases, it was non-response after the first or 
the second interview. In other cases, the voters had left the 
place. Three voters died during this period. The following 
table shows the interviews completed: 


NUMBER OF INTERVIEWS COMPLETED 
———— 


Interview Interviews Interviews Interviews 


N i 
e I T&M I&I (пыш Ті 
1 й 2 3 4 5 6 

Shivajinagar 15 14 т 333 369 

Казра 29 29 6 291 361 

Shukrawar 19 12 10 325 366 

Cantonment 15 43 . — 303 361 
Total 18 98 23 1,258 1,457 


------.........---..-.---------------------------- 


Except іп cases where non-response took the form of conscious 
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refusing to answer, it is extremely likely that non-response re- 
lated to the non-voting category. This point seems to be ade- 
quately established by the closeness of the sample estimate of 
the actual voting behaviour in the aggregate. The SOUSPIONS 
non-response being negligible, both as an overall proportion. 
and as effective proportion for an analysis of voting behaviour, 
the non-response appears to be small, especially when considered 
in relation to the nature of the survey. Thus, in spite of the 
individual aberrations, the aggregate response of the population 
must be considered satisfactory. While some of the aberrations 
noted in the foregoing paragraphs provide interesting sidelights, 
in view of the fact that they seem to reflect behaviour pattern 
in response to all manner of activities, the quality of the investi- 
gation does not seem to have vitiated the results to any con- 
siderable extent. 

On the basis of the third wave schedules, the proportion ot 
electorate who had exercised their voting was estimated at 73.65 
per cent of the electorate. The Election Commission’s final 
count put the total number of voters who exercised their fran- 
chise at 67.44 per cent of the electorate in the four relevant 
constituencies. This could be considered fairly close and, there- 
fore, a satisfactory estimate. In relation to the census character- 
istics of the relevant population relating to literacy and sex, 
the sample, however, tends to overestimate the literates and 
males by 16.07 and 17.1 per cent respectively. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that the electoral list itself errs in this direction. 
It is, therefore, probable that the electoral list involves omission 
of a larger proportion of illiterates and women voters, On the 
Same count, it is not likely that it omits a larger number of 
younger voters as well. Allowing for the sample error the above 
percentagés may be fair estimates of under-listing of women and 
illiterate voters who are eligible to vote. Since the estimates 
from the first wave schedules were almost of the same order 
as those from the third wave Schedules, it seems that it is pos- 
sible under normal Circumstances to predict the election results 
fairly accurately at least one month before the elections, It also 
follows that the voting behaviour of the electorate is fairly 
stable and therefore, by implication, that the election propa- 


ganda and other last moment efforts have very little real effect 
on the voting. 
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Press handouts and postcards 

Random sample surveys are not very much in vogue in India. 
Particularly, surveys dealing with voting and political opinions 
are almost a rarity. To familiarize the voters in Poona with 
the scheme and to seek their active co-operation, it was found 
necessary to approach them through the press. The leading. 
Marathi dailies in Poona co-operated with the department in 
this effort. A handout was published in the Vishal Sahyadri, 
the Tarun Bharat, the Sakal and the Kesari. The handout out- 
lined the scheme of random sampling of voters and contained a 
request to the voters to co-operate with the investigators in 
their work. This had an effect in making at least some of the 
voters aware of the scheme. The common man has a faith in 
the press, and the help given by the press went a long way in 
securing the co-operation of the voters. The author is grateful 
to the press for its timely help. + 

In addition to this general approach to the electorate in 
Poona, all the voters in the random sample were approached 
individually through postal communication. This was a brief 
introduction of the scheme, an intimation to the voter that he 
was in the sample, and a request to co-operate with the in- 
vestigator. Out of 1,500 postcards sent to the voters as many 
as 189 were returned to the department by the Dead Letter 
Office, stating that the addressee could not be traced. This 
was another proof concerning the inadequacy of the official list 
regarding correct addresses and names of the voters. In random 
sampling, the difficulty of reaching the voter in the sample was 
quite formidable, due to inadequate, wrong, and misleading 
addresses. 
The interviews à 

With all the patience and tact at their command, the investi- 
gators were many times at their wits’ end in securing interviews. 
The main difficulties encountered can be listed as follows: 

Many times, the bona fides of the investigators were doubted 
and challenged. Every investigator carried with him an autho- 
rization from the department. The questionnaires were printed 
and bore the name of the University in block letters. But all 
this did not convince some of the voters about the authenticity 


of the scheme. It was sometimes suggested that this was not 
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at all an academic enquiry, but was organized by the Congress 
government to find out the anti-Congress elements in the elec- 
torate. One of such sceptical voters went to the extent of sug- 
gesting that it was actually a police enquiry disguised under an 
innocent academic garb! It is needless to add that he did not 
co-operate with the investigator. 

Some of the voters were government servants, and they re- 
fused to tell even their names on the plea that it violated Gov- 
ernment Servant Conduct Rules. But it must be considered 
fortunate that not all the government servants took this view. 
Most of them co-operated and gave interviews. 

A very funny situation arose when, in an uneducated family, 
the husband found that while the name of his wife was іп- 
cluded in the random sample, his was not there. It was impos- 
sible sometimes to convince him regarding this "mistake." In 
certain cases, the husband insisted on being interviewed even 
when his name was not in the sample. In certain other cases, 
the husband insisted on the interview of his wife being taken in 
his presence. It was not possible for the wife to answer any 
question in the presence of her husband, who lost no oppor- 
tunity to answer the question for her and to tell the investi- 
gator that she could have no other opinion than what he 
possessed. 

There were other instances where a voter, male or female, 
was never allowed to express his opinions. He or she was 
tutored by other members of the family, neighbours, and 
friends. The pleading of the investigator to allow the person 
concerned to express his views fell on deaf ears. The indivi- 
dual response to the questionnaire was a matter of crucial im- 
portance to the enquiry, but the voters were habituated to a 
group behaviour towards a stranger. 

There were a few pleasant surprises. It was felt that there 
would be some difficulties in interviewing women voters, spe- 
cially Muslim women, as all the investigators were men. 
Attempts were made to secure the services of a lady investigator 
belonging to the Muslim community. But before she could 
take up the work it was found that Muslim women who observed 
purdah had granted interviews to the investigators, Many illi- 


terate Hindu women also were very co-operative with the 
investigators. 
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It was found that there were a few voters who belonged to 
the police force and special armed constabulary. These voters 
did not answer any questions. They insisted that as-they be- 
longed to the police services, they were not expected to answer 
any such inquiries. The investigator failed to convince them 
that the inquiry was purely of an academic character and they 
were within their rights to answer such an inquiry as voters 
and not as policemen. 


The three waves 
The first round of interviews was started on December 24, 


and was completed on January 16, 1962. Three weeks were 
necessary as the investigators had to find out the exact addresses, 
and this required quite a lot of time. Even after locating the 
voter in the sample, it was not possible to interview him, as either 
he was away for his work, or was unwilling to talk to a total 
stranger. This situation had to be remedied by contacting some- 
one who knew the voter and could introduce the investigator 
to him. - 

The second wave of interviews was started on February 16, 
and was completed on February 24, 1962. This was timed to 
find out whether one month of intensive campaigning had any 
influence on the vote preference. There were, of course, cases 
where voters who had givem the first interview refused the 
second. 

The final round of interviews took place between February 
26, 1962 —one day after the polling was over—and March 5, 
1962. Thus, the whole period when the voters were being 
interviewed was between December 24, 1961 and March 5, 
1962. This was not long enough, as in the case of Elmira study. 
But in India, even the General Elections arouse intense political 
about two months prior to the polling day. The 
ot attempting a longer study was, of course, 
and material. 


activity only 
other reason for n 
the paucity of resources, both human 


The diaries | (^ 
The investigators were asked to record anything significant 


either in the interview or in the election campaigning carried 
on by the parties. Though all the diaries did not give very 
interesting material for comment, some of them were very rich 
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in their content. Some of the observations are based on these 
records. 


The interviews of the candidates 

It was felt that in a study of this character, it would be 
quite complimentary to interview the candidates on the basis 
of a common questionnaire. These interviews were carried 
out during January 26, 1962, to February 20, 1962. In addition 
to the candidates who were contesting the four Assembly seats 
from Poona city, the candidates for the Parliamentary seat 
were also included. The interviews were taken by the author. 
Each interview lasted between three-quarters of an hour to 
one and a half hours. There was only one case of total non- 
response. In other cases, there were a few questions which were 
not answered by some of the candidates. 

The present study is further based on the reports gathered 
from the party workers by informal” contacts. The informa- 
tion supplied by the party office has been used wherever it was 
available. Informal talks with press correspondents, public 
men, close observers of political life and political leaders, 
besides making available valuable and authentic information, 
were responsible for correcting the perspective of the author. 
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CHAPTER II 


POONA — A POLITICAL 
COMMUNITY 


Poona lies close to the principal watershed of the Sahyadri 
(The Western Ghats). It is situated on latitude 18° 31’ North 
and longitude 732517 East, 119 miles from Bombay. It is 
surrounded by hills and hill-forts of Purandar on the South, 
by Sinhagad on the South-West, Torna, Rajgad and Chakan 
on the other sides. It is 1,850 feet above sea-level. Poona 
enjoys a dry climate for mora than nine months in a year. 
Being in the rainshadow of the Sahyadri, the rainy season is 
limited to the months of June, July and August. 

Poona and its surroundings abound in rich historica] back- 
ground. Shivaji spent his boyhood in Poona. The city also 
figured prominently in his early career. It became the head- 
quarters of the second Peshwa, Bajirao I, in 1730. Its gran- 
deur increased with the expansion of Maratha power throughout 
the eighteenth century. With the decline and end of Maratha 
power in 1818, Poona lost much of its former importance. 

With the advent of the British rule, Poona started on its 
new career. With its bracing and equable climate, it became 
the monsoon capital of the Bombay Government. Other factors 
contributed to its growing importance. Poona became an im- 
portant railway junction. It housed the headquarters of an 


army command. 
Poona was one of the chief centres of the social and political 


renaissance in Maharashtra. The Sarwajanik Sabha was estab- 
19 
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lishéd in 1870 by Shri Ganesh Wasudeo Joshi, popularly known 
as Sarwajanik Kaka. The main object of the Sabha was to 
ventilate popular grievances and to seek their remedies by con- 
. stitutional means. The Sabha could be regarded as a forerun- 
ner of representative institutions. It soon flowered into great 
prominence under the guidance of Justice Mahadeo Govind 
Ranade. The Sabha has continued to exist even today, but 
with reduced activity and influence. Poona was chosen to be 
the original venue of the first session of the Indian National 
Congress which had to be shifted to Bombay, on account ot 
the visitation of cholera. This indicates the place of Poona in 
the political regeneration of the country. The Poona Munici- 
pality was established іп 1857. The Poona General Library also 
came into existence in 1848. 

Between 1870 and 1920, Poona became an important centre 
of the extremists and the moderates in Indian politics. Justice 
Ranade, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and others represented the 
moderates, while Lokmanya Tilak was the leader of the extrem- 
ists in the Congress. 

This conflict had also a social side. The moderates were, in 
general, advocates of the primacy of social reform. Amongst 
the moderates, Agarkar alone could be regarded as the ardent 
champion of the cause of social reform as well as political 
freedom. However, his rationalism and radicalism influenced 
the latter generations mainly in the social field. The writings 
of Bentham, Herbert Spencer and J. S. Mill had influenced the 
minds of the moderates and the social reformers, They pro- 
pagated nationalism, secular and modern, embracing the whole 
commtnity. The Servants of India Society was established by 
С. К. Gokhale in 1905, with the object of serving the country 
in a selfless manner; the members dedicated their lives to the 
cause of service with a missionary zeal, 

. Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkar, Lokmanya Tilak, Dayanand 
Saraswati, and others were instrumental in giving the national 
awakening an indigenous basis, But, in this process, nationalism 
got, to some extent, the overtones of religious revivalism. 
Taking due advantage of the British policy of non-interference 
in religious matters, Lokmanya Tilak gave a political orienta- 
tion to the public celebration of the traditional Ganpati festival. 
Celebration of the birthday of Shivaji, the founder of the 
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*Swaraj" took hold of the minds of the common people. They 
did not know about Bentham, Spencer and Mill, but they knew 
their Ganpati and Shivaji. These traditional festivals with a 
new political orientation to arouse nationalism, spread from 
Poona to Maharasthra and other areas of the country, Indian 
nationalism thus became more broad-based; much of the credit 
goes to Tilak, who brought the urban-centred politics to 
mofussil areas. 

Nationalism had other manifestations in Poona. Lokmanya 
Tilak, with Chiplunkar, Agarkar and others, was responsible 
for organizing the education of youth through a private institu- 
tion, without depending on the alien governments aid. The 
institution was to be run by teachers who dedicated their lives 
to the cause of education. This effort was not only novel but 
inspiring to others. The same sentiments of nationa] awakening 
led to the establishment of newspapers—the Kesari (Marathi) 
and the Maratha (English). The Kesari soon became the stan- 
dard-bearer of Indian nationalism at the hands of Tilak, and 
Poona became the centre of Marathi journalism. 

Lokmanya Tilak died in 1920. It signified the end of the 
Tilak era in Indian politics. He did not have able lieutenants to 
continue the work; or, it might be said that the historical role 
of the Tilak school was over. Those who succeeded Tilak as 
his political heirs inclined to be more conservative in their 
social and political opinions. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived in Indian politics in 1920. In the 
Gandhian era, Poona lost some of its pre-eminence as the centre 
of Indian politics. Mahatma Gandhi was able to extend the 
mass-base of Indian nationalism. In the new era of mass agi- 
tations and satyagraha, both the liberals and the Tilak followers 
were swept away from the political stage. To some extent, this 
was also true of the militant revolutionaries, who wanted to use 
violence and force to drive away the British. Poona could claim 
a fair share of the revolutionaries, including Wasudeo Balwant 
Phadke and V. D. Sawarkar. 

Gandhism had its staunchest supporters and bitterest oppo- 
nents in Poona. It did not appeal to the middle class intelligent- 
sia as it appealed to the common people. The historical tradi- 
tions, the revivalist character of Indian nationalism, the reaction 
against the Gandhian creed of non-violence and the aggressiv; 
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Muslim nationalism contributed to the growth of an equally 
militant Hindu nationalism. Poona became the centre of Hindu 
nationalists, who were opposed to non-violence and lenient 
attitude to Muslims. But the masses in Maharashtra and 
Poona were with the Congress and accepted Gandhiji’s leader- 
ship. Қ р 

It would be wrong to suppose that the majerity of the intelli- 
gentsia were Hindu nationalists. A good many of them were 
opposed to Hindu nationalism; these were attracted towards 
socialism and communism. Some of the founders of the Con- 
gress Socialist Party came from Poona. The party broke away 
from the Congress in 1948 and since then, the Socialist Party, 
which later became the P.S.P., has been active in Maharashtra 
and Poona. Many of the C.P.I. leaders belonged to Poona. 

Turning to the social renaissance, it might be said that Shri 
Jyotiba Phule, Pandita Ramabai, D. К. Karve, Vithal Ramji 
Shinde, G. K. Deodhar were in the forefront of social regene- 
ration. Shri Phule attacked the caste system and specially the 
Brahmin priesthood. He was bold enough to preach and prac- 
tise female education and the abolition of untouchability, Phule 
could be regarded as the first social reformer from the 
masses. This led to his teachings being venerated by them. 
The Satya Shodhak movement which professed to follow his 
teachings had, however, a strong undercurrent of anti- 
Brahminism. 

D. K. Karve dedicated his life to the uplift of women and to 
female education. His efforts flowered into a separate univer- 
sity for women, the only one of its kind in India, He was a 
staunch supporter of social reform and married a widow, facing 
virulent opposition from the conservative Brahmins, Pandita 
Ramabai who embraced Christianity, established a home for 
destitute women in co-operation with Shri G. K. Deodhar, a 
colleague of Gokhale and Agarkar. 

У. К. Shinde made unstinted efforts for the abolition of 
untouchability, АП these efforts at modernizing the society 
were constantly hampered by the opposition of a strong ortho- 
dox section of the society. However, the opposition could not 
stifle the trends towards modernization. The impetus to educa- 


tion in general, and female education in particular, came from 
the social reformers. 
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Poona is popularly known as the intellectual capital of 
Maharashtra. This position is primarily due to its eminence as 
an educational centre. Poona abounds in educational institu- 
tions. some of which possess rich history and tradition, In 1949, 
the University of Poona was established. There are over 100 


- high schools and fourteen colleges of different faculties which 


had, in 1962-63, 11,917 boys and 2,980 girls on their rolls, There 
are five research institutes. Notable amongst them are the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, the Bharata Itihasa 
Sanshodhaka Mandala, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute and the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute. These institutes are doing their work in different 
fields over a quarter of a century. Poona houses the National 
Chemical Laboratory, опе of the 23 national laboratories. There 
is also the virus research centre. The Indian “West Point,” the 
National Defence Academy, is situated near Poona, 

The 1962 Poona represents a community which bears the 
traits, stresses, and strains of all those socio-political forces 
operative in the immediate and near-distant past. Like Elmira, 
“The Queen City of the Southern tier,” Poona is known as the 
Queen of Deccan cities. It is a growing city with a population 
of 6,63,400 (including Poona Cantonment), according to the 
1961 census. In recent times, it has become an industrial centre 
with both private and public sector industries growing around 
its outskirts. This development is affecting the middle class 
character of Poona, once considered a heaven for the pension- 
ers to settle down, 

The industrial establishments in Гоопа are about fifty, em- 
ploying about 40,000 labourers. There are about 100 trade 
unions. With a spurt for industrialization, the number ot 
labourers would increase appreciably. This would affect the 
socio-political composition and climate of Poona. Ав yet, the 
C.P.I. has not made much headway in either the trade unions 
or in the local politics of Poona. 

Poona could claim to have a genius for building up institu- 
tions, These have enriched the social and political life of the 
community. The Congress. the P.S.P., the Jan Sangh, the Hindu 
Sabha, the Socialist, and the Republican parties are active in 
the local politics and political life of Poona. The R.S.S., the 
Rashtra Seva Dal and the Congress Seva Dal are also function- 
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ing in Poona. There are caste panchayats, trade associations, 
Mahila mandals, Talims (gymnasiums), in all the constituencies. 
There are two Rotary Clubs, Junior Chamber, Lions Club, - 
Foyles Club active in Poona, Educational societies and chari- 
table trusts, literary and cultural associations, associations of 
linguistic minorities are also functioning in Poona. 


The constituencies 

The city has been divided into two major divisions, the city 
and the cantonment. This has been done owing to the military 
establishment. The city has now a corporation, while the can- 
tonment is administered by a cantonment board for all civic 
matters. These two parts live as if they were two different 
cities. The ethos of the cantonment is different. If the city 
breathes an air even now heavily laden with history, the camp 
exudes the modem cosmopolitan aroma. The city exhibits 
compact and crowded localities, while the camp delights in 
sparsely populated areas. The contrast does not end there, The 
social composition is different. There are significant slices of 
Christians, Muslims, Parsis and Sikhs in the Camp area, Due 
to the military establishments, there is a concentration of sche- 
duled castes who were generally performing the menial duties 
when the British were here, The city contains the first three 


constituencies, while the cantonment area is a constituency by 
itself. 


Shivajinagar 

This constituency consists of the residential areas of Shivaji- 
nagar, Deccan Gymkhana, Sadashiv, Narayan, Shanwar and 
Navipeth? These were primarily the areas affected by the 
floods, owing to the bursting of the Panshet dam in July 1961. 
There are certain peculiarities of this constituency. It may be 
considered as primarily a constituency having mostly an edu- 
cated electorate. Sociologically, the constituency is predomi- 
nantly a middle class one. Roughly, the Deccan Gymkhana 
and the Shivajinagar areas belong to the upper middle class 
and rich voters; while Sadashiv, Narayan, Shanwar could be 
described as the traditional lower middle class areas, the Navi- 
peth is the only locality which is different from the other areas. 
It has large slices of poor voters. This does not mean that the 
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other areas ате completely homogeneous in their class composi- 
tion. There are poorer areas in the Deccan Gymkhana and 
Shivajinagar too. The slum areas and the peripheral com- 
munities like Vadars are also to be found in this constituency. 

The other characteristic feature of the constituency is a sig- 
nificantly large percentage of Brahmin voters. It has been 
variously estimated by the candidates and political parties as 
between 44 per cent and 50 per cent of the total electorate. 
According to the sample it is 47 per cent. The percentage ot 
Brahmins in the total population of Maharashtra is very small, 
around 3 per cent according to the 1941 census? The consti- 
tuency contains some of the recently developed residential areas. 
This has also contributed to the overall social composition being: 
a middle class one. 

The constituency has a perceptible white-collar atmosphere, 
due to the existence of a large number of educational institu- 
tions, schools, colleges and research institutes, and absence of 
any major industrial or commercial establishments. The consti- 
tuency is more homogeneous than the other three constituencies 
as regards language and religion. 

It is a significant fact that most of the leaders of all the 
parties are residents of this constituency. Similarly, most of 
the leaders in other fields of life are also to be found in this 
area. This character of the constituency is reflected in the 
campaign which was very smooth and orderly; the candidates 
put more emphasis on the intellectual approach than on cruder 
forms of propaganda. 


Kasba 
This constituency contains some of the oldest residential areas 


of Poona from historical times. The ramparts of "Shanwar- 
wada,” the palace of the Peshwas, still remind the residents cf 
the bygone days. The more important public meetings are 
held in the foreground of Shanwarwada. Some of these areas. 
were devastated by the floods. This constituency contains a 
mixture of rich commercial localities having a predominantly 
non-Maharashtrian vote and poor depressed areas of working- 
class population. Sandwiched between these two classes аге 
the educated middle class voters. The constituency is the 
smallest in size, It includes the residential localities of Kasba, 
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Budhwar, Somwar, Mangalwar, Rasta, Ganesh, Ravivar, and 
Nagesh. The density of population is the highest among all 
the four constituencies. 

The constituency has sizeable scheduled caste voters in 
Somwar and Mangalwar areas. Bralimins are concentrated in 
Budhwar, Kasba, and part of Somwar. South Indians, most of 
whom are government servants. are resident in the Rasta Peth 
area. The non-Maharashtrian business community is mostly 
concentrated in the Ravivar Ре, 


The constituency is notorious for the prevalence of lawless 
behaviour. Many shady characters and bootleggers are found 
in this constituency. To some extent these elements are organ- 
ized, and these groups were reported to have relationships with 
political parties. 

There are small percentages of Muslims and Sikhs in the 
constituency. Linguistically, the constituency is heterogeneous. 
This fact influenced the propaganda techniques of the parties. 
Pamphlets were printed in Tamil, Urdu, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Kannada. South Indian speakers were invited to speak to the 
South Indian voters. Educationally, the constituency is on a 
lower level than Shivajinagar. 


Shukrawar 

This constituency is the most populous, with the largest 
number of voters. The constituency includes the residential 
areas of Bhawani, Nana, Ganj, Gurwar, Shukrawar, and some 
part of Shankarsheth Road areas. The religious composition 
of the constituency is sufficiently heterogeneous, with large 
numbers of Muslims, Christians, Jains and Scheduled Castes. 
These are concentrated in certain areas. Linguistically, there 
are sizeable groups of Sindhis, Punjabis and Padmasalis, 

There are large numbers of artisans, weavers, metal workers, 
and bidi workers in this constituency. The wholesale markets 
of food grains, jaggery, and timber are situated in this area, A 
significant feature of this constituency is the widespread influence 
of caste organizations like Ahir-Suwarnakar, Rajput Sabha, 
Padmasali Samaj, etc., which have a considerable influence over 
the members of the respective caste groups. This fact influ- 
enced the approach of political parties, who tried to placate 
the leaders of these organizations. The “red light district" of 
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Poona is a part of this constituency. The parties tried to secure 
the support of the prostitutes. This group of voters, usually 
votes as a block (as some of the party workers reported), 

The constituency contains large colonies of the police and 
corporation employees. Educationally, this constituency could 
be rated as even lower than Kasba. 


The Cantonment 

This constituency is biggest in size with many outlying areas 
widely different from each other. The density of population is 
the lowest due to the distances which separate various localities 
from each other. It includes Cantonment proper and Yeravada, 
Wanowrie, Mundhwa, Ghorpadi, Bibwewadi, Parvati, Wakde- 
wadi, and Koregaon Park. It is the only constituency which 
includes rural areas lying on the outskirts of Poona. The Can- 
tonment houses the defence establishments, officers, and other 
ranks of the Southern Command. This section of the voters is 
unapproachable by the parties. : 

The social composition of this constituency is different from 
the other three. Here are more religious and linguistic mino- 
rities than in any other constituency. The atmosphere could 
be described as typically heterogeneous and cosmopolitan, The 
Brahmin influence is almost non-existent. On the other hand, 
Anglo-Indian culture is in evidence in the Cantonment proper. 
There are large numbers of Muslims, Christians, Parsis, Jews, 
Jains, Scheduled Castes, Sikhs, Punjabis, and Sindhis. Almost 
all the linguistic groups are found in this constituency. There 
were a few voters who claimed English as their mother-tongue. 

The Cantonment proper presents a distinctively different 
appearance from the Poona city. It is as a different city alto- 
gether. It is more westemnized and bristles with churches, 
mosques, synagogues, convent schools, and air-conditioned 
restaurants. 

Occupationally, this constituency exhibits a wide variety, 
from agriculture to industry, from manual labourers to aristo- 
cratic professions. The Koregaon Park area is the élite locality 
comprising the “affluent” of Poona. In contrast, areas like 
Yeravada, Mundhwa and Ghorpadi accommodate the poorer 
Sections living in hutments and shacks. One could find in this 
constituency the extremes of highly educated and illiterate, 
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westernized апа traditional, sophisticated and rustic, highly 
urbanized and typically rural voters. Though there is a sizeable 
labour force belonging to defence establishments and private 
factories, trade union activity and influence is not commensurate 
to their numbers, 

Compared with the other three constituencies, this consti- 
tuency exhibits a peculiar indifference to political activities, This 
has also affected the parties in terms of organization, funds, 
number of workers, and party functioning. This is reflected in 
the lowest percentage of voting in both 1957 (65 per cent) and 
1962 (53.70 per cent). Owing to these characteristics of the 
constituency, the parties found it very difficult to use the pro- 
paganda techniques. They had to shift their strategv and 
change their tactics from one area to another, and, even in the 
same area, from one group of voters to another, 

These four constituencies differ from each other in many res- 
pects. If an attempt is made to name the four constituencics, 
Shivajinagar can be called the “Enlightened,” Kasba the “Tra- 


ditional,” Shukrawar the "Mixed," and the Cantonment the 
"Cosmopolitan." 
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CHAPTER 111 


BACKGROUND 
TO THE ELECTIONS 


Tue тнінр General Elections in India had a special significance. 
These were held in an atmosphere of anxiety expressed by the 
western world over the failure of democracy in Asia. АП 
around India, the democratic experiment had succumbed to. the 
anti-democratic pressures which the new democracies could not 
control. This made many people think that democracy was not 
suited to the genus of the Asian people. Western thinkers have 
knowingly or unknowingly associated democracy with the occi- 
dental civilization. “In countries such as India, there are many 
traditional political cultures which intermingle with the Western 
system.”? Can democracy survive in an alien “political cul- 
ture?” 

Almost on the eve of the Indian General Elections, the 
resurrected democratic set-up in Burma collapsed. There was 
the unearthing of a conspiracy for a coup d'état in Ceylon. 
Pakistan, Nepal, and Burma, the immediate neighbouring coun- 
tries, were now under non-democratic regimes. Indian dem- 
ocracy had to function in an atmosphere not very congenial 
to a smooth development of democratic government. With 
a huge electorate of over 210 millions, 114 million voters exer- 
cised their franchise. India went to polls with certain handicaps 
absent in the Western world, among which may be mentioned 
high illiteracy, a traditional but heterogeneous society, regional 
disparities, a wide gulf between rural and urban areas, lack of 
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easy means of communications, weak party organizations, and 
absence of organized voters’ associations. , 

The Indian political situation differs from that of either Eng- 
land or the United States of America. To a certain extent it 
has a superficial resemblance to that of France before the Fifth 
Republic. But there is a vital difference: in India, the Indian 
National Congress, the premier political organization, has 
monopolized power since independence, with a few exceptions. 
The other political parties, some of them of recent origin, have 
been able to make small dents here and there. But nowhere 
have these been able to pose a serious challenge to the party-in- 
power on the national plane. The challenge could not be 
serious as it was fragmented and half-hearted. No opposition 
party even contested the majority of seats in all the States and 
for the Lok Sabha in any General Election. This left the field 
to the only nationally known and organized party, the Indian 
National Congress. 

Without minimizing in any way the significance of the three 
General Elections in the country in the last twelve years, during 
a period when democratic regimes in one Asian country after 
another were crumbling, one has to remember that holding ot 
free elections by itself is neither an adequate guarantee nor a 
sufficient proof of a genuine democratic set-up. 

The situation as it existed in 1962 debilitated the opposition 
parties. This did not mean that these started winding up; it 
appeared that some of them, specially the P.S.P. were content 
with the “rule of being an effective Opposition.” These parties 
had given up hope of being an alternative government to the 
Congress in the foreseeable future. This mental make-up 
resulted in two things: the rank and file were not enthused 
to put in their best, while the “militants” were deserting the 
parties to join the Congress, the party which appeared to be 
destined to be in power perpetually. The desertions in Maha- 
rashtra had been significant, both in the number and quality of 
men who left their parties. These facts had certain conse- 
quences. The country did not suffer from any instability of 
governments, as in France; at the same time, India did not 


join the group of countries where there was the so-called onc- 
party democracy. A debate was going on in the country about 
the need and also the absence of an effective opposition party. 
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Whether such ап effective Opposition would emerge іп the years 
to come is anybody's guess. á 

To what degree did General Elections in India represent a pro- 
cess of consent, and to what extent do these reflect mass mani- 
pulation? The electorate in a democracy can be regarded as 
the largest decision-making arena. It is of interest to the social 
scientist to know who actively and intelligently participate in 
this vital process, and who passively and ignorantly swell the 
ranks. 

In a country where the extent of literacy is about 24 per 
cent of the population, the behaviour is likely to be more suscept- 
ible to factors which may not have any rational and political 
relevance. The very fact that the Election Commission approved 
the symbols of parties and candidates, and that these symbols 
were advertised day in and day out, showed how the electorate 
was appealed to because of the existence of mass-illiteracy. 
Without equating political wisdom with general education, it 
might be reasonable to expect that mass manipulation is possible 
more in an illiterate society than in a literate one. Under the 
above circumstances, the Indian elections were fought and won 
by an admixture of modem and traditional methods ot 
propaganda and campaigning. 

There was yet another significant trend in Indian elections. 
The influence of international, national and local issues was not 
very perceptible. Thus, the elections were not mainly focussed 
on issues to receive the mandate of the people. It was more 
like a report of the party in power to the electorate of its past 
performance and the objections raised by the Opposition to the 
report. It appeared that neither the electorate nor the opposi- 
tion parties seriously thought of challenging the monopoly ot 
power by the Congress. 

India could possibly congratulate herself on being the only 
country in Asia where democratic elections were held regularly 
for the third time. India was lauded by both the West and 
the East on the successful conclusion of her third General Elec- 
tions, involving the largest electorate in the world. The back- 
Eround of successful working of constitutional government at 
the centre and the states (with a few exceptions) gave a con- 

€nce to the people that they could after all work the delicate 
mechanism of parliamentary. democracy. 
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The third General Elections ia Maharashtra 

What happened during the period between the 1957 and 1962 
elections in Maharashtra had a perceptible impact on the voting 
behaviour of the people. The State Reorganization Report dis- 
‘appointed the Maharashtrians very sorely. The idea of a United 
Maharashtra had been nurtured over the last thirty years by 
all parties—specially the Congress. The events which followed 
in quick succession after the publication of the report are too 
well known to need recounting here. 

A glance at the election results of 1957 would indicate the 
severe hammering the Congress had to suffer in Western Maha- 
rashtra. This was in contrast to its overwhelming success in the 
1952 elections, when it had 112 seats in the Bombay legislature 
from the area. The Congress lost as many as 100 seats to the 
combined opposition of the S.M.S. in Western Maharashtra. 
The Congress Government of the bilingual Bombay State faced 
for the first time a very strong and vigorous Opposition in the 
legislature from the S.M.S. and the Mahagujarat Janata Parishad. 

The experiment of a bigger bilingual (the Commission had 
suggested a separate State of Vidarbha °) state did not succeed. 
The Congress High Command realized the futility of its opposi- 
tion to the urge of linguistic regionalism, and soon decided to 
bifurcate bilingual Bombay State into two unilingual states of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. Тһе ushering in of Maharashtra State 
on Мау 1, 1960, proved to be a turning point in the politics ot 
Maharashtra. The 1962 General Elections were generally looked 
upon as a popular ratification of the decision to set up a uni- 
lingual Maharashtra. 

The parties which entered the election arena in 1962 were 
the Indian National Congress, the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti, 
the Praja Socialist, the Bharatiya Jan Sangh, the Socialist, the 
Nag Vidharbha Andolan Samiti, the Republican Party (Kamble 
faction) and the Swatantra Party. In addition to these parties, 
there were a number of Independents and rebel Congress- 
men. 

The political situation in Maharashtra had rapidly changed 
after the formation of Maharashtra. This could be seen from the 
wholesale defections from the 5.М.5. to the Congress. The 
number of defections from the opposition parties to the Con- 
gress since 1960 to 1962 totalled about 40 members of the 
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legislature, and hundreds of active workers and thousands of 
rank and file. It was felt that the Congress was instrumental 
in securing the unilingual state. The Congress entered the 
elections with the dynamic leadership of Shri Y. B. Chavan, a 
better organization and an infectious confidence. The Congress 
was on the offensive compared to its defensive posture in 1957. 
The Opposition was in a demoralized state. The S.M.S. was 
still functioning, no doubt, but with a greatly reduced strength 
and a fast declining prestige. It had lost much of its emotional 
appeal to the common man. The Jan Sangh had left the S.M.S. 
even before the formation of Samyukta Maharashtra, But the 
Samiti suffered a great setback when the Praja Socialist Party 
left it. The Congress-Jan-Parishad rejoined the Congress. The 
Republican Party was fighting an intra-party factionalism and 
this resulted in one faction’ leaving the S.M.S. Thus the once- 
mighty all-party alliance was reduced to a rump of the C.P.I., 
the P.W.P., the Hindu Sabha, the Lal Nishan Party, and the 
Republican (Bhandare) faction. 

The press had shifted considerably from its pro-S.M.S. posi- 
tion. It was now supporting the Congress. If there was any 
opposition from the press to the Congress, it was confined to 
certain candidates, like Shri V. K. Krishna Menon in North 
Bombay. The anti-Congress bias had disappeared and the press 
had become sympathetic to the party in power. What has been 
said above was true of only the so-called non-party press. The 
party-press supported its own party-candidates, but was limited 
in its influence. The circulation did not compare favourably 
with the non-party press. 

The election campaign was not much in evidence before 
January 1962. Thus, it was a quiet affair compared to the stormy 
1957 election. It might be due to the fact that the electorate 
in general was not now interested in any issue. The Congress 
entered the arena with confidence and immense resources, both 
in men and money. The S.M.S. was now fighting a rear-guard 
action, The P.S.P. was not in fine fettle to fight the elections, 
às the defections from the party to the Congress were the largest. 
The Jan Sangh was putting up a great show, but without much 
influence on the electorate. The other parties like the Socialist 
and the Swatantra did not arouse much enthusiasm, as their 
effort was too small and was confined to a few seats. 
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General Elections in Poona 
' Та 1952, the first General Elections under the new constitution 
were held. The parties which contested the elections in Poona 
were the Congress, the Socialist, the Hindu Sabha, the P.W.P., 
the Ram Rajya Parishad and the Kamgar Kisan Party. 

The Congress won all the Assembly seats and the Parliamen- 
tary one. But, within six months, there was a by-election which 
was won by the Socialist Party candidate, Shri S. M. Joshi. Poona 
had supported the Congress in the previous pre-Independence 
elections of 1937 and 1946. But in 1957, the S.M.S. captured 
all the six Assembly seats and the Parliamentary one. Poona 
was in the vanguard of the movement and the elections were 
fought with extraordinary vigour. Except in the Cantonment, 
where there was a triangular fight, the S.M.S. won the other 
seats in straight contests. In Shivajinagar, the Congress fared 
very badly. Compared with it, іп Kasba the S.M.S. success was 
very scrappy, just over a thousand votes. The Shukrawar Cons- 
tituency was regarded as a prestige seat by the Congress and 
its candidate was regarded as a sure win, owing to his local 
prestige and caste. There was record polling with 78 per cent 
turnout of voters. The S.M.S. victory was hailed as the victory 
of progressive forces over the forces of casteism. The Parlia- 
mentary seat was won by the S.M.S. (P.S.P.) candidate, Shri N. 
С. Goray, defeating the sitting member, Shri №. V. Gadgil, who 
had won in 1952 with a 60,000 vote majority over his nearest 
rival. 

Municipal politics of Poona had a close relation to the 1962 
elections. In 1957, the Municipal elections were not contested 
officially by the Congress. The S.M.S. swept the polls and cap- 
tured 48 seats. The Independents (mostly from the Congress) 
were a minority. Though the S.M.S. took office with great 
enthusiasm and declarations of ushering in a new era in local 
government, the pressures of Municipal politics were not so easy 
to be controlled by the heterogeneous leadership of the alliance. 
The mayoral office was rotated on an annual basis among the 
constituent parties of the S.M.S. The distribution of other offices 
was carried out on similar lines. The plan worked for a short 
time. But as the alliance showed signs of stress and disruption, 
the Municipal politics took to its old grooves. The “unofficial” 
Congress independent formed the Congress bloc, Some of the 
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deserters from the 5.М.5. joined the bloc. 

What happened during 1960-1962 in the Municipal politics 
had its effects on the General Elections. The fact that three 
ex-mayors and three sitting corporators were contesting the elec- 
tions, indicating the close relation between the Municipal poli- 
tics and the politics at the State level. Most of the corporators 
were active in the General Elections, supporting one party or 
the other. (A new trend which developed after the 1962 elec- 
tions deserves to be mentioned. Senior political figures like, Shri 
Goray, Shri 5. М. Joshi re-entered the Municipal politics by 
successfully contesting the corporation elections in September, 
1962.) 

The defection from the S.M.S. corporators to the Congress in 
a sizeable number might have contributed to some extent to the 
victory of the Congress in 1962. This might be due to the local 
influence of these corporators in their localities, Though the 
Congress captured all the seats in Poona in the General Elec- 
tions, its performance six months later in the corporation elec- 
tions was not very impressive. The Congress lost its majority 
in the Corporation to a joint “civic front” of the P.S.P., the 
P.W.P., the Hindu Sabha, and some independents, 
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CHAPTER TV 


THE PARTIES 
IN ACTION 


THIS CHAPTER attempts a brief description of the political parties 
and their functioning in the political community at the time of 
the 1962 elections. The description generally includes member- 
ship, organizational set-up, past record, election preparation, 
leadership and workers. Whenever necessary, a constituency- 
wise description has been given. It was felt that such a back- 
ground information would give a better perspective of the 
elections. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Congress party possessed the most elaborate organization 
in the city. It also claimed the largest membership amongst all 
the political parties in Poona. This was understandable for two 
reasons: firstly, the Congress had an advantage over all the other 
parties since it was the party in power; secondly, the Congress 
was in the field earlier than any other party. The membership 
was open to all, irrespective of caste, creed, class and sex, who 
subscribed to the Congress ideals. The Congress had two types 
of membership, active and ordinary. An active member is one 
who pays Rs. ll per annum or contributes a certain amount 
of handspun yarn. (The figures given for 1960-61 were about 
12,000 ordinary members and 560 active members.) Even with 
elaborate organization, the city party secretary was not able to 
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give separate figures for female membership. The party secre- 
tariat did not possess a systematic party register. The enrol- 
ment of members was recorded іп ward-wise lists for the year. 

The Poona city area was divided into 24 mandals (regions). 
A mandal was the party’s unit for a population of 20,000 with 
at least 400 primary Congress members. Every unit had a Man- 
dal Congress Committee elected by the members of the locality. 
The number of members of the committee varied from 15 to 35 
according to the number of ordinary members enrolled in the 
mandal. The chairmen of the 24 Mandal Committees were 
ex officio members of the City Committee. In addition, the 
City Committee consisted of the ex-chairmen of the City Com- 
mittee, a member of Parliament elected from the city, members 
of the State legislature, delegates to the Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee and the All India Congress Committee. The City Com- 
mittee elected its chairman, the two secretaries and the treasurer. 
All the elective posts were open only to the active members. 

The Congress party owned a large office building in Poona. 
It was the only party having such a large building of its own. 
The building accommodated not only the city but also the Poona 
rural district office and offices of the affiliated bodies. Some of 
the better organized mandals had their separate offices. But 
these were generally housed at the residence of the Chairmen 
of the Mandal Committees. 

The Congress claimed to have four types of affiliated organiza- 
tions in the city. The Youth Congress membership claims 
varied from 600 to 1500. There was no possibility of checking 
these oral claims made by the chief organizer. The party has 
now organized a women’s wing attached to the various Mandal 
Committees. The “Mahila Sangathana” works in close collabora- 
tion with the “Mahila Mandal,” a non-party women’s organiza- 
tion. The Congress party had some of its full-time workers 
devoted to trade union work. These trade unions were affiliated 
to the Indian National Trade Union Congress. The party also 
felt the need of reviving its volunteer organization, the Congress 
Seva Dal. A full-time worker was put in charge of the activity. 
But the claim made for membership was modest enough, about 
150 members. 

As regards the local politics in Poona, the contending parties 
experienced many ups and downs. The Congress organization 
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suffered much during the 1957 debacle. It had recovered to 
some extent by the establishment of Maharashtra in 1960. Though 
the Congress was in power in the Corporation, the feuds in 
the Municipal Congress party had become chronic and scandal- 
ous. The feuds were mostly personal in character and were 
caused by the scramble for the offices. There were internal 
wrangles and the Chief Minister had to intervene to patch up 
the differences. 

By the time the decks were cleared for the 1962 elections, 
the entire Congress organization in Maharashtra had come under 
the sway of Shri Y. B. Chavan. The efforts at factional fight 
within the organization were decisively crushed by expelling 
the rebel “Chandele” group from the Congress. This general 
toning up of the organization had some effect on the local unit 
in Poona. But, by and large, the city unit was not very active 
in the elections. Out of the four seats in the city and the 
Parliamentary seat, there were three nominees of the Chief 
Minister. This left only two seats open. There were many 
applications for securing tickets in Poona. Most of these had 
to go disappointed. Some of them left the organization and 
two of them contested the elections. 

The 1962 elections were mainly a challenge to the leadership 
of political parties in Poona. What follows is a general descrip- 
tion of the leadership in action during this period. 

The official leadership of the local unit of the City Congress 
was in the hands of Shri Mate, Poona D.C.C. President. The 
unit did not inspire much confidence in the minds of the workers 
and the candidates. The impression was that the leadership 
necessary for organizing and winning the elections was not in 
the hands of the official unit. This might be owing to the exist- 
ence of rival factions in the unit, a legacy of the. Maharashtra 
issue and the Municipal politics in Poona. 

Organizationally, it could be said that the Congress did not 
function as a closely knit, co-ordinated, and centrally-directed 
party unit in the elections. Each candidate and his lieutenants 
were given, or had obtained, a free hand and the entire respon- 
sibility for their constituency. This might also be a result of 
the relations of these workers with the state leadership. The 
picture that emerged was that of a decentralized unco-ordinated 
functioning of the party, mainly through the de facto leadership 
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which was outside the official group. 

A word of caution is necessary here regarding the meaning 
of “worker.” The term is used in a very loose manner by all 
the parties. It not only includes the full-time workers fully de- 
voted to the party, but also a large number of mushroom types 
who are available for election work. Thus, from errand boys 
to the full-time workers, everyone is described as a worker. It 
would not be possible to lay down any optimum figure for 
workers to win an election. But it was obvious that the task of 
meeting and canvassing an electorate of over 60,000 voters per 
constituency demanded an army of workers. In this country, 
there is, as yet, no general practice of appointing managers, 
election agents, and canvassers on a regular salary basis, as in 
the West. It, therefore, became necessary to have a group of 
party workers, sympathizers and personal friends to do the work. 


Shivajinagar 

The local Congress did not provide a cadre of workers to the 
candidate in the initial stages on the plea of paucity of workers. 
It seemed that there was not much enthusiasm to help Shri 
Barve, who claimed that he had the "blessings" but not the 
active support. This, at least, could be described as a generous 
interpretation of a ticklish situation which Shri Barve could 
neither help nor improve. Though in the last crucial days of 
the campaign the Congress workers came to assist him, initially, 
however, the campaign was carried out in the Shivajinagar area 
by the candidate himself, mostly through his friends, admirers 
and a few Congress workers. His candidature was not the choice 
of the Mandal Committees. It was admitted by the Congress 
workers that Shri Barve was not given enough help by the 
party. 

But Shri Barve was able to draw upon non-party and non- 
Congress circles for assistance. There were many instances 
where workers belonging to Hindu Sabha were canvassing for 
him, The *Barve Mitra Mandal" (Friends of Barve), an ad hoc 
Committee organized to support Shri Barve, was mainly res- 
ponsible for pamphlet campaigning and canvassing. The cam-. 
paign was entrusted to a trained and experienced journalist who 
drafted the pamphlets. Non-party support was mainly in the 
nature of a signature campaign and a few meetings addressed 
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by non-party leaders; these included Jeading Marathi littérateurs, 
principals of local colleges and public men. 

Another source of help came from the pensioners, many ot 
whom were Brahmins. They were eager to assist Shri Barve 
in his election owing to their old associations with him as a 
civil servant. Some of the highly placed society women also 
came in to support, class loyalties probably counted more than 
the party programme. Shri Barve was successful in inducing the 
upper class voters to join the long queues for voting. He planned 
the campaign himself and carried it out with the characteristic 
efficiency of an experienced civil ‘servant. 

In the final stages of the campaign, Shri Barve could draw 
on the Congress organization for intensive campaigning. It 
was rumoured that this change was the result of the visit of 
the Chief Minister and his personal directive to the local party 
unit. Some of the workers were pulled up for their alleged 
cold shouldering of Shri Barve. This intervention by the Chiet 
Minister had the desired effect. Thus, at the crucial moment, 


Shri Barve was provided with ample assistance to man all the 
68 polling booths. 


It was claimed by the supporters of Shri Barve that the 
number of workers varied between 200 and 400. 


Kasba 

The campaign was conducted by Shri R. K. Patil, a close 
associate of the candidate, Shri В. №. Sanas. In this constituency, 
three out of seven Mandal Congress Committees had defected 
to the rebel Congressman. The other Mandal Committees were 
also not functioning at the normal level. Thus, the organizer 
had to depend on his and the candidate's personal contacts. He 
utilized the services of non-political groups, as Talims (gym- 
nasiums) and Bhajani Mandals (chorus groups). 

In this constituency, there were about 200 workers who were 
active in campaigning between January 10 and February 24, 
1962. In the final stage, the number swelled. The entire 
constituency was divided into forty groups, with one election 
office per group. The group was divided into sub-groups ot 
not more than 25 voters. One worker was allotted for every 
twenty-five voters. The number of women Workers was not very 
large, being only about fifty. On the polling day, all the 71 
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booths were fully manned. Separate batches of workers were 
detailed to comb out the area and induce the voters to go to 
the polls. It was claimed that the Congress had its main 
turnout of voters before 12 noon. There were about 40 to 50 
defections of active workers from the Congress to the rebel 
Congressman, It was alleged by the rebel Congressman that 
some of the Congress workers were shady characters. The 
reply to this allegation was not a straight denial. It was stated 
that if the said workers had done anything against law, the 
police should have put them before a court of law. If not, they 
had the same right as any other citizen. 


Shukrawar . 
In the Shukrawar constituency, the leadership was in the hands 


of the Congress group of corporators who were formerly in 
S.M.S. and who joined the Congress in 1960, This group was 
“dominant in the Municipal politics” and was led by Shri Shirole, 
an ex-Mayor of Poona and a personal friend of Shri Telang, 
the Congress candidate. These leaders were well versed in 
election techniques and campaign strategy. Shri Shirole claimed 
that he was personally responsible for securing the ticket for 
Shri Telang. It was reported that he had a personal grouse 
against the P.S.P. leader, Shri 5, М. Joshi. This was a legacy 
of the days of the S.M.S. politics in the Poona Municipal Cor- 
poration. These reasons made him devote his best energies in 
the Shukrawar constituency though he belonged to Shivajinagar. 
Moreover, Shri Telang was himself a good organizer and an 
experienced election strategist. He had conducted the cam- 
paign for Shri 5. М. Joshi in 1957. 

The corporators who helped Shri Telang belonged to the area 
and had combed the constituency іп 1957 for the S.M.S., and 
in 1962 for the Congress. The planning of the campaign and 
the offensive posture were due to Shri Shirole who believed in 
aggressive propaganda. As a result, in this constituency, the 
whole approach differed from that of the Congress workers in 
Shivajinagar. They were vehement in attacking the P.S.P. and 


the other parties in the feld. 


Cantonment 
In the Cantonment constituency, the candidate, Shri Girme, 
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planned and carried out the campaign with the help of some 
party workers and a few paid workers. The local Mandal Com- 
mittees were not very active in their support to him and, like 
Shivajinagar, there was not a significant number of Congress 
workers in the Cantonment. The chief reason seemed to be the 
absence of active party organizational units. Hence, the Con- 
gress candidate had to rely on the non-party men, mainly the 
business community and the paid workers. It was alleged by 
the opposition parties that the services of denominational heads 
of Christians and Muslims were utilized to canvass for the Con- 
gress. The former M.L.A. from the constituency, Shri Shivarkar, 
who was elected on the S.M.S. ticket and later defected to the 
Congress, also actively helped Shri Girme. 


Lok Sabha 

For the Lok Sabha seat the Congress did not plan a special 
election campaign. The Congress Lok Sabha candidate, Shri 
5. 5. More, was invited to address the public and the group 
meetings along with the respective Congress Assembly candi- 
dates in different constituencies, but the emphasis was more on 
the rural and reserved constituencies. Shri More was rarely 
seen in Shivajinagar. He did not accompany Shri Barve in his 
door-to-door campaign. 


THE P.S.P, 


The P.S.P. did not possess a very elaborate structure, as did the 
Congress. But it followed the Congress as regards membership, 
Which is of two types: ordinary members, who pay fifty paise 
as ап annual subscription at the time of their annual enrolment, 
and active members, who are expected to pay Rs. 12 per annum. 
In the P.S.P., active membership can also be secured by put- 
ting in 14 hours of party work per week. 

The membership claims of the P.S.P. were very modest. There 
were about 6,000 ordinary members and 50 active members dur- 
ing the year 1960-61, 

The city area was divided into four st 
encies. Every constituency уу 
mittees. There was a City 
members elected by the “ре 


ate legislative constitu- 
as further divided into “peth” com- 
General Council consisting of 32 
th” committees on the basis of one 
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delegate per fifty ordinary members. There was a small City 
Executive elected by the City General Council. It consists of 1 
secretary, 4 joint secretaries and a treasurer. The City Execu- 
tive met regularly every week. It was found that the city office 
was regularly attended by at least two of the five secretaries. 
The General Council met once a month. 

The party had two offices, one in the city area and the other 
in Kirkee area, both rented ones. There were no separate 
offices either for the “peth” committees or the constituency ward 
committees. These were generally located in the houses of the 
prominent workers in the locality concerned. 

There were affiliated bodies, owing ideological loyalty to the 
P.S.P. These included the Rashtra Seva Dal, Samajwadi Mahila 
Sabha and the trade unions affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 
Full-time and part-time workers are allotted to these various 
fields by the City Executive. The co-ordination of the work in 
different fields is carried on by having the full-time workers 
from these fields on the General Council. 

The P.S.P. had been in the vanguard of the S.M.S. The P.S.P. 
Maharashtra unit had to threaten the party’s Central Executive 
with secession on the issue of joining the alliance, Shri S. M. 
Joshi, the then provincial chief of the P.S.P., was the General 
Secretary of the S.M.S. But in the P.S.P. itself, there were scep- 
tics who doubted the wisdom of the party leadership to align 
completely with the S.M.S. To a certain extent, the gain of the 
S.M.S. was a direct loss of the P.S.P. Maharashtra unit. The 
party organization as such was neglected and the basic work of 
socialization of new cadres .came to a standstill. 

In the internal wrangles of the S.M.S., the P.S.P. proved no 
match for the manaeuvres of the other parties, specially the C.P.I. 
Thus the P.S.P. found itself between two stools when it left the 
S.M.S. in 1960. It had to fight the 1962 elections on its own 
strength, which, in the meanwhile, had been undermined by 
the large-scale desertions to the Congress after May 1960, and 
by the heavy barrage of attack from the S.M.S. Two of its pro- 
minent city leaders, Shri Dharia and Shri Telang, left the party 
during the period. These defections affected the party's strength 
to a certain extent. The P.S.P. had the largest number of corpo- 
rators in 1957 from amongst the constituent parties of the S.M.S. 
This was indicative of its strong local base. 
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‘OF all the parties, the P.S.P. had the best leadership at the 
local level. This was so because the General Secretary of the 
party, Shri Goray, and the Pradesh Chief, Shri Joshi, both be- 
longed to Poona. Thus, their guidance was always available to 
the local unit. But they also bore the burden of touring the 
region for supporting other candidates of the party. 

It could be said with some justification that the leadership 
of the P.S.P. contributed, unwittingly and unknowingly, to the 
defections from the party by contributing to the "Chavan Myth." 
The Chief Minister had singled out Shri S. M. Joshi for consul- 
tations and for occasional showering of praise. The expression 
of goodwill had to be reciprocated by eulogizing the Chiet 
Minister. With the establishment of Maharashtra, it was felt 
by some of the P.S.P, workers that it was not at all wrong to 
join the Congress and strengthen the hands of the Chief Minister, 
who had been praised by their own leaders. It was significant 
that in the desertions to the Congress which took place since 
Мау 1960, the P.S.P. suffered more than other parties. An alter- 
native explanation for these desertions could be found in the 


absence of a disciplinary rigour in the P.S.P., in contradistinction 
with either the C.P.I. or the Jan Sangh. 


There were three main types of workers in the P.S.P., the full- 
time and part-time workers of the party, the Seva Dal workers, 
and the workers from the trade unions. But, in the elections, 
the Seva Dal and the party workers figured prominently. One 
of the senior trade union workers, Shri Bhau Phatak, was res- 
pousible for the organization of the election campaign and the 
execution of the strategy. But the party suffered from the 


defections to the Congress. The damage could not be repaired 
so easily and quickly. 


Shukrawar 


The P.S.P. was contesting only two seats out of the four, the 
Cantonment and the Shukrawar. But the party was concen- 
trating its strength on the Shukrawar constituency. The party 
unit in the area was also strong where Shri S. M. Joshi was 
facing a formidable Congress opposition. In the early stage ot 
the campaign, there was, to some extent, a dispersion of efforts 
due to the complacent feeling that Shri S. M. Joshi was sure 
to win. But as the campaign reached its climax, it was realized 
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in P.S.P. circles that sailing was not smooth. The Р.5.Р. put in 
about 500 male and 100 female workers in the field. These were 
mainly the Seva Dal trained devoted workers of the party, who 
had great respect and love for Shri S. M. Joshi. In the initial 
stage of the campaign, the Muslim community and the retail 
traders both supported the P.S.P. But afterwards, according 
to a senior P.S.P. worker, because of the pressure from the Chier 
Minister, Shri Chavan, these communities drifted away. 


Cantonment 

It appeared that the P.S.P. underestimated the Congress 
strength in the Cantonment. Shri Sasane, the P.S.P. candidate, 
was elected as a corporator from one of the wards of the cons- 
tituency. He planned the election campaign. He had behind 
him a very strong party unit in the rural area of the constitu- 
ency, which provided him with 200 workers. But the Canton- 
ment constituency is very extensive, cosmopolitan in character, 
and deceptive in nature. Shri Sasane had to be content with 
the local party workers, as others were either busy in the Shukra- 
war area or in the Parliamentary constituency. 


Lok Sabha 

Unlike the Congress, the S.M.S. and the Jan Sangh, the P.S.P. 
did not contest all the Assembly seats; it contested the Lok 
Sabha seat. However, they had no "understanding" with any 
of the opposition party in the Shivajinagar and the Kasba cons- 
tituencies, where they had not contested the Assembly seats. 
The campaign for the Parliamentary seat was carried out systema- 
tically with the available strength. The P.S.P. suffered from a 
paucity of workers. Shri Goray, the Parliamentary candidate, 
addressed public meetings in all the Assembly constituencies. 
The same was true about Shri S. M. Joshi. 


THE JAN SANGH 


The Jan Sangh came into existence in 1951. The party started 
its work in Poona at almost the same time. The Jan Sangh 
does not believe in the two types of membership on the lines 
of the Congress or the P.S.P. Membership is open to all who 
accept the goals of the party and sign the pledge, and who pay 
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25 paise as annual subscription. The membership figure for 
1960-61 was roughly 5,000. 

The party structure of the Jan Sangh is similar to that of the 
P.S.P., ie. on the basis of state legislature constituencies. As 
the Jan Sangh had not been able to develop a strong nucleus 
in the Cantonment constituency, there were only three such 
constituency committees. The constituency committee was 
called, in the Jan Sangh parlance, the Mandal Samiti. Every 
Mandal Samiti was further divided into what were called the 
Sthaniya Samitis (ward committees). These were based on 
actual membership in a particular locality of the city. For the 
formation of a Sthaniya Samiti, at least 30 primary members 
were necessary. Thus, the base of the party structure was 
the ordinary members organized into small Sthaniya Samitis. 
The Sthaniya Samitis elected the Mandal Samitis. The Mandal 
Samitis elected the apex committee known as the Janpad Samiti, 
which was the city Executive. At every stage of the structure, 
the Sthaniya, the Mandal and the Janpad, the elected chairman 
was empowered by the party constitution to nominate members 
in a large number. For example, at the Janpad Samiti level, the 
chairman, 2 vice-chairmen, 1 secretary, 2 joint secretaries and 
1 treasurer were the only elective posts, while the maximum 
strength of the Samiti was 21. Thus it was obvious that the 
chairman, if he meant, could nominate as many as 14 members 
who could be depended upon to support him. 

The Jan Sangh had only one rented office in the city, There 
were no separate Mandal Offices, not to speak about the Sthaniya 
Samiti Offices. These were located in the homes of the promi- 
nent workers or chairmen of the Samitis. 

The Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (the labour organization) had 
ideological affinity with the Jan Sangh. There was a Mahila 
Aghadi, a women’s front of the party, Unofficially, however, the 
Jan Sangh had the R.S.S., Rashtra Sevika Samiti, and the Akhil 
Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad as bodies having ideological 
affinities. 

The Jan Sangh was a constituent party of the S.M.S. in 1957. 
However, the party did not get any Assembly seat in Poona, 
It had secured five seats on the S.M.S. ticket in the Corporation. 
At the outset, the Jan Sangh was opposed to linguistic reorgan- 
ization of States, as it believed in a unitary form of govern- 
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ment. Under the pressure of public opinion іп 1956, it joined 
the S.M.S. against its avowed principles. This itself could be 
termed as political expediency. It was regarded as most oppor- 
tunistic by the other parties and by the people in general. The 
Jan Sangh left the S.M.S. іп 1959. 

However, the Jan Sangh entered the 1962 General Elections 
with great enthusiasm, but soon found out that it was an 
extremely deceptive game. In 1962, the Jan Sangh was in high 
spirits as notable victories had been won in the Municipal elec- 
tions in Delhi and in Uttar Pradesh. A by-election to the Par- 
liament had been won in Delhi against the Congress and Com- 
munist alliances. The party was contesting elections on an 
impressive scale throughout the country. It had set up candi- 
dates next to the Congress. 

The local unit was quite well-knit and organized without any 
factional fights. It could count on a cadre, devoted and dis- 
ciplined. Тһе Jan Sangh could always draw on the reserves 
of the R.S.S. workers. 

The difficulties started when the Jan Sangh began its search 
for suitable candidates. One of the leading non-Brahmin Jan 
Sangh workers was requested to contest the election in the Kasba 
constituency. He courteously declined the offer, as he did not 
like to antagonize his professional interests and his caste group, 
which was predominantly behind the Congress candidate. 

Disillusionment came to the Jan Sangh leaders in the Can- 
tonment area also. Here, they searched for a Christian or Parsi 
advocate to contest the seat on their ticket. The offers were not 
accepted. 

It was learnt from reliable sources that the local unit was 
not very enthusiastic about fighting all the seats. But the Jan 
Sangh high command expected from the local unit to under- 
take the task, which was clearly beyond its capacity. Similarly, 
it was a revelation that the list of the Jan Sangh candidates in 
Poona was finalized in consultation with the pradesh pracharak 
(the provincial organizer) of the R.S.S. This indicated the close 
connection between the Jan Sangh and the R.S.S, 

The Jan Sangh unit did possess a unified leadership. A young 
Party with the traditions of the R.S.S. discipline could claim a 
devoted and determined group of young leaders, As one of the 
general secretaries of the party was fighting the election from 
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Poona, the city unit could draw on his experience and guidance. 
Moreover, the Jan Sangh candidate in Shivajinagar, Shri Mhalgi, 
was an experienced and influential leader. The Jan Sangh 
candidates in the rest of the three constituencies were compa- 
ratively unknown, being new entrants in the political field. As 
a result, the Jan Sangh leadership in these constituencies was 
weak. However, the lack of leadership was partially compen- 
sated by the devout and disciplined cadre of the Jan Sangh. 
In general, it could be said of the Jan Sangh leadership that 
it did not possess adequate political influence and vote-catching 
capacity. 

It was said by a senior party worker that the two sets of 
workers, the Jan Sangh and the R.S.S., had to confine them- 
selves to their respective spheres during normal times. But at 
the time of election the R.S.S. workers were temporarily releas- 
ed for political campaigning. This curious relationship between 
the R.S.S. and the Jan Sangh could be understood if it was 
borne in mind that, officially, the two had nothing to do with 
each other, 

It might be said that as the R.S.S. youths were not politically- 
oriented, they did their allotted job dutifully but without 
understanding the complexities of political life. They did not 
have either the political maturity or the electioneering skills, 
compared to the Congress workers. 

It was stated that there were on an average 200 to 250 work- 
ers who worked in each constituency for nearly two months. A 
characteristic feature of the Jan Sangh could be mentioned 
here. The party had a larger number of women workers than 
the other parties in Poona. 

The Jan Sangh was contesting all the seats. However, the 
Shivajinagar seat was regarded as the prestige one, and the 
party concentrated its strength in that constituency. It was 
claimed in the Jan Sangh circles that in the last days of the 
campaign there were over 1,000 workers who were actively 
carrying out the campaign in the Shivajinagar constituency. To 
some extent, other constituencies were starved. It is, however, 
to be noted that the main Jan Sangh support was in the Shivaji- 
nagar area. 

The Jan Sangh election campaign was a unified one and was 
centrally planned. The organizing secretaries of the four 
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assembly constituencies, the heads of women and propaganda 
fronts, and the organizing secretary of the Parliamentary consti- 
tuency planned the election campaign every week. The execu- 
tion of the campaign was in the hands of the respective organ- 
izing secretaries. Thus, the campaign was systematic and orderly. 

The general pattern of the campaign was as follows: The 
voters in each constituency were divided into groups of 1,000, 
and each group was allotted to one senior worker. Where 
more workers were available, these groups of 1.000 voters were 
further divided into small groups of 100 voters, and junior 
workers were allotted to each group. The execution of the 
campaign varied according to the number and quality of the 
available workers. All the voters were classified into three cate- 
gories: committed to Jan Sangh, committed to other parties and 
doubtful. It was alleged in the Congress circles that these lists 
were made mainly on the basis of caste. The main effort was 
directed to the doubtful voters to convert them to the Jan 
Sangh. This was attempted by a regular campaign of pamphlets 
and personal visits by the workers and the candidates. 

Besides visiting the voters regularly and distributing election 
manifestoes and pamphlets explaining the Party’s stand on 
various economic and political problems, public meetings were 
addressed by the candidates and leading party workers. Group 
meetings of voters according to locality and profession were 
also addressed by the candidates. The latter type of meetings 
was the characteristic feature of this Party’s campaign. 

There were some variations in the election campaign accord- 
ing to the local peculiarities and differing nature of the respec- 


tive constituencies. 
THE S.M.S. 


The S.M.S. remained an alliance of various political parties. 
Asa result, there was no separate party structure or member- 
ship of the S.M.S. Efforts were made by the C.P.I. and other 
leftist parties to transform the alliance into a well-knit political 
party and to enrol members, but those efforts were not 
successful. 

What follows is the brief account of the party structure and 
nature of membership of the constituent parties of the S. M. S. 


P4 
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THE C.P.I. 


The C.P.I. claims a small membership of about 540. Of these, 
nearly 200 belong to the Kirkee unit, while 340 belong to ihe 
city area. Every worker claimed that there was no passive 
membership in the party, and that all were active workers. The 
Secretary claimed that there was almost a 90 per cent renewal 
rate of the card-holding members. 

The C.P.I. was the only party which enrolled new-comers only 
after they had put in a probationary period under the close 
supervision of senior party members. It also demanded from 
the new-comers information regarding the social class in which 
they were born. No one could become a member of the С.Р.1. 
unless he was recommended by two card-holding members. 
The new-comer had to furnish written information regarding 
his previous political affiliation, how he approached the party 
and what inspired him to join the same. No other party made 
such detailed and careful inquiries about the entrants. 

The C.P.I., again, was the only party which issued party 
membership cards. Every full-fledged member was given a 
party card by the Pradesh Committee on the recommendation 
of the city unit. The card contained the name, age and pro- 
fession of the member, the year of joining the party, the name 
of the unit and the party status of the member. The card was 
signed by the secretary of the unit and countersigned by the 
Pradesh Secretary. It was a kind of passport to the members 
for admission to various party circles being renewed every 
year. The author saw a few cards, one containing the date of 
entry as early as 1937. This indicated the continuity of mem- 
bership and the scrupulous care taken by the party to maintain 
the record of membership. 

The C.P.I. stood in a category by itself as regards its organiza- 
tional structure. This was not unexpected for two reasons. 
The C.P.I. as contradistinguished from the other parties Was а 
cadre party (neither interested in nor attempting a mass enrol- 
ment of members) The party is wedded to a revolutionary 
philosophy. This made it necessary for the party to have a 
compact organizational structure which could go "underground" 
at short notice. That the Poona unit had such a character was 
evident from the replies of the secretary and some of the senior 
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workers of the party. The party adopted a system of “Vibhag” 
instead of cells (or it might be in addition to the cell-type 
structure). Vibhag sent at least one representative to the City 
Committee which had a total membership of 17, There was a 
larger body below the committees known as the City Council 
which consisted of 101 members elected by the Vibhags in 
proportion to their strength. There were 10 Vibhags in Poona. 
In addition to these, there was a separate Mahila Vibhag for 
women members of the party. 

The so-called democratic centralism principle had its mani- 
festation in the city party structure. The small secretariat was 
at the apex of the structure. It was the policy-making body 
for the city party. Its decisions were submitted to the City 
Committee and also to the larger Council. Generally, these 
were accepted. The secretariat consisted of six members in- 
cluding the city secretary, 

Тһе C.P.I. had a rented office in the city. There was another 
rented office in the Kirkee area, where there were many defence 
industry establishments of the Government of India and other 
privately owned industries. It was very significant to note that 
the Kirkee unit of the party was directly affiliated to the Central 
Committee of the C.P.I. This arrangement was justified on the 
ground that the unit was working in the defence establish- 
ments. The secretary did not disclose the names of the party 
members or active workers in the Kirkee unit. This secrecy, 
it was claimed, was necessary as leakage of any such information 
may result in persecution and victimization of the persons 
concerned. 

The party had only the trade unions as the affiliated organiza- 
tions. These were affiliated to the All India Trade Union Con- 
gress. Most senior workers were engaged in trade union work, 
while the juniors were drafted in the S.M.S. 

The C.P.I. unit in Poona suffered a heavy blow in the death 
of Shri V. D. Chitale, the sitting Samiti M.L.A. from the Kasba 
constituency. Shri Chitale was a senior worker of the party 
and belonged to the nationalist faction in the party. His death 
created a gap in the party leadership which could not be 
immediately filled. The present leadership is in the hands 
of a group of senior trade union workers, The C.P.I. workers 
mainly from the trade unions were the most active for the 
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S.M.S. in 1957 as well as in 1962 elections. But the C.P.I. could 
not provide workers for all the four constituencies in the 1962 
elections. They concentrated their strength in the Kasba con- 
stituency, where the C.P.I. worker was fighting the election on 
the S.M.S. ticket. The number of workers was about а hun- 
dred. The C.P.I. was not able to enter Municipal politics even 
in 1957. 

Besides the C.P.I. there were some more political parties in 
the S.M.S. These other parties were either provincial parties 
like the P.W.P, or parties like the Hindu Sabha, the political 
influence of which has considerably declined. The following is 
à brief account of these parties. 


The Hindu Sabha 

Chronologically speaking, the Hindu Sabha is the oldest of 
the minor parties in Poona. It has a small band of devoted 
workers, belonging mostly to the Brahmin caste. 

The Hindu Sabha claimed a membership of about 700, the 
number of active workers being about 15. The workers met 
almost every day to discuss matters of common interest, 

The Hindu Sabha in Poona has a limited base in certain pre- 
dominantly Brahmin localities. This did not mean that the 
Hindu Sabha had no recruits from the non-Brahmin castes. 
There were a few Maratha and Harijan workers who were as 
devoted to the cause as the others. 

There was a regular party office for the Hindu Sabha. It 
could afford the luxury of a telephone. This in a way indicated 
its sound finances. The Hindu Sabha, as a constituent party, 
guined an Assembly seat in Poona in 1957, and was allotted the 
same constituency in 1962. Similarly, it was able to secure 
nine seats in the Corporation on the S.M.S. ticket. 


The P.W.P. 

The P.W.P. came into existence in 1949. The founders of the 
party were disgruntled members from the Congress—a majority 
of whom belonged to the Maratha caste. The party had no 
theoretical basis at the time of its inception, except its claim to 
leftist radicalism, It later aligned itself more and more with 
International Communism. This leaning towards the left after 
a time led to a split. Many founder-members returned to the 
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Congress, certain others joined the C.P.I. This exodus left the 
party in bad straits. 

It was unbelievable, but true, that this party had neither a 
branch office nor any enrolment of members in Poona. Still, 
it could claim 9 members of the Poona Municipal Corporation, 
including the leader of the S.M.S. bloc in 1957. This informa- 
tion about the party was given by one of the leading workers. 
The explanation of this enigmatic situation was to be found in 
the caste-character of the party. On the basis of caste-appeal 
combined, of course, with the appeal for Maharashtra votes 
could be marshalled in favour of the party. This again ex- 
plained the close interlinking of caste and party in Indian 
politics. 

In the early days, the headquarters of the party were in Poona 
in a building owned by the party. Now the headquarters have 
been shifted to Bombay. 

It was significant that many prominent workers (including 6 
corporators in Poona) left the party and joined the Congress 
after the announcement of the formation of Maharashtra. The 
Secretary, however, claimed that all these workers were 
expelled from the party for breach of discipline, It was quite 
apparent that such defections, which were not confined to 
Poona, only seriously affected the party organization. The 
party lost much of its former importance and did not have much 
significance in Poona politics. It is to be remembered, however, 
that, at the time of the 1957 General Elections, it had secured 
99 seats in the State legislature and 5 seats in Parliament, as a 


constituent party of the S.M.S. 


The Republican party 

The Republican party was in a category by itself. It claimed 
to cater to the political, social and economic aspirations of the 
Scheduled Castes. The Scheduled Castes, by virtue of being 
the most oppressed stratum, possessed special place in Hindu 
society and in Indian politics. The other political parties did 
not succeed in winning the loyalties of this very large segment 
of the society. The Republican party established by the late 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the undisputed leader of the Scheduled 
Castes, continued to monopolize the loyalties of the group. But 
it operated within the limited confine of this particular social 
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stratum. The Scheduled Castes, in general, and the Mahars, 
in particular, were politically more conscious than many other 
higher caste groups. 

The special social composition of this party naturally resulted 
in making it both exclusive and isolated. In other political 
parties, there was at least an effort towards inclusive enrolment 
of all social strata, This was not so in the case of the Republican 
party for obvious reasons. It also affected the cadre of party 
workers. They were employed in private or semi-governmental 
establishments. All these circumstances made the party more 
sectarian in outlook than a political party could afford. 

After Independence the party might have lost somé of its 
appeal, owing to the efforts made by the party in power to 
implement the constitutional provisions regarding the welfare 
of the Scheduled Castes, 

Tt was no surprise that the party did not possess a strong 
ideological basis. This was evident from recent events, The 
party suffered heavily in prestige due to the death of Dr. 
Ambedkar. It was in difficulties owing to the split among its 
top leaders, none of whom had either the stature or the follow- 
ing of the founder. The split occurred mainly on grounds of 
personal rivalry. The rivals were the Bhandare and the Kamble 
groups. The party in Poona also suffered the same fate, 

The Republican party (Bhandare group) is one of the consti- 
tuent parties of the S.M.S. It has been able to secure a few 
seats in the Bombay and Poona Municipal Corporations. The 
Kamble faction of the Republican party supported the P.S.P. 
in the 1962 General Elections. 

The party had its own office in Poona and claimed a few 
hundred members. But its influence could not be gauged from 
the meagre membership. The Scheduled Castes, specially the 
Mahars, by and large, back the party. 

What follows is a brief account of how, as a unit, the S.M.S. 
in Poona faced the 1962 elections. The S.M.S. experienced a 
steep decline in Poona after the exit of the P.S.P. and the for- 
mation of Maharashtra. In the 1957 elections in Poona, the 
P.S.P. had been given the major share of seats, 3 Assembly 
seats and the Parliamentary one. Thus the backbone of the 
S.M.S. in Poona was the local P.S.P. unit. In 1962, the S.M.S. 
was fighting with an emaciated cadre of workers. The P.S.P. 
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Of the four Assembly seats in Poona which were contested 
by the S.M.S. in 1962, each one was allotted to the respective 
constituent parties. The C.P.I. was contesting from Kasba, the 
Hindu Sabha from Shivajinagar, the P.W.P. from Shukrawar and 
the Republican party (Bhandare faction) from the Cantonment. 
The Lok Sabha seat was contested by an independent, Shri 
P. K. Atre. The Hindu Sabha workers had no heart in the 
election as their candidate had little chance to win; moreover, 
some of them had openly taken up the work of canvassing for 
Shri S. G. Barve. This left only the Republican (Bhandare fac- 
tion), the C.P.I. and the Lal Nishen parties.' ОЁ these the 
latter had not much love lost for the S.M.S. candidates, none 
of whom belonged to the party. As regards the Republican 
party, the split had weakened it very much and the workers 
were in a completely demoralized state. Thus, only the C.P.I. 
contested the election vigorously. 

The S.M.S. could count on all the workers of the C.P.I. and 
some from the Hindu Sabha, the Lal Nishan and P.W.P. in 
Poona. Of these, the P.W.P. did not have much of an organiza- 
tion in the city. The C.P.I. unit in Poona was а well-knit 
organization with a well trained cadre. There were a number 
of workers who were active in the trade union field. The Lal 
Nishan is a comparatively small group. But it has under its 
control a couple of strong trade unions. 

The S.M.S. could not draw on the non-party elements as in 
1957. This was a serious handicap, in view of the absence of 
the РР. and the Jan Sangh cadres. Thus it could be said 
that, of all the parties, the S.M.S. suffered most from the pau- 
city of workers. In the absence of any emotional attachment 
and meagre finances, the S.M.S. could not secure even the mini- 
mum number of workers to do the canvassing and effectively 
man the booths on election day. 

The lack of unity and planning was the characteristic feature 
of the S.M.S. election campaigning. Absence of strong central 
leadership, factions in the- constituent parties and failure to 
mobilize the non-party support were the factors which mainly 
weakened the S.M.S. campaign. The main emphasis of the 
campaign was on the public meetings addressed by the Lok 
Sabha candidate, Shri Atre. None of the Assembly candidates 
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separately addressed any public meeting. This absolute weak- 
ness of the Assembly candidates was evidenced by the huge 
difference of votes secured by Shri Atre and the Assembly can- 
didates of the S.M.S. 

Only in the Kasba constituency, where the C.P.I. concentrat- 
ed all its strength, was the S.M.S. campaign comparatively 
systematic and concentrated. 

The leadership of the S.M.S. could not be regarded on the 
same level as that of other parties; but it could be said that the 
local unit of the C.P.I. was most active. This meant that the 
leadership was in the hands of some of the senior C.P.I. workers 
like Shri Vasantrao Tulpule, Shri Tilekar, Mrs. Malinibai Tul- 
pule and Mrs. Kamalabai Bhagwat. Shri Atre, an independent 
in the S.M.S., was campaigning on his own for the Lok Sabha 
seat. The Hindu Sabha was a divided house at the time of 
elections. The P.W.P. party has no leadership of any signi- 
ficance in Poona. The same could be said about the other 
smaller constituent parties in the S.M.S. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


Besides the Congress, the S.M.S., the P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh, 
the Socialist and the Swatantra parties also contested the elec- 
tions in 1962. Dr. Lohia and his followers left the P.S.P, in 
1955 and established the Socialist Party of India. The Social. 
ist party has just a few workers in Poona; but, it must be 
admitted that every one of them is an ardent crusader in his 
cause. Most of them have devoted their entire life to serve 
the country and the society in their own humble way. 

In Poona, the Socialist party had a small membership— 
about 700. There was a steady decline even in this small 
membership since the inception of the party. One of the senior 
workers accounted for this decline by frankly admitting that 
the party had not been able to work for the people td the extent 
that it should have worked: He did not believe that any party 
gathers strength or loses it owing to some external factors. 

The Socialists were extremely idealistic in their outlook on 
life and politics. For example, only the Socialist party demand- 
ed from the members a pledge to work for internationa] peace 
and co-operation. A leading worker pointed out that, unless 
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the party was able to win the confidence of women, Muslims, 
Harijans and the tribal people, the party had no future. The 
full-time workers of the Socialist party carried on party work 
in Poona and other areas on a subsistence wage, without any 
kind of rancour or frustration in their mind. Тһе Socialists 
were ready to co-operate with any party except the Congress 
and the C.P.I. in political work. 

The party had only one rented office in the city. There were 
no ward offices as such anywhere in the city. The party office 
also accommodated the office of^the “Poona Labour Union” 
which was affiliated to Hind Mazdoor Panchayat (the Socialist- 
dominated trade union). 

Тһе Poona Labour Union was a sort of federation of small 
trade unions in different fields. The party workers were in the 
political field for the last twenty years. Almost all of them 
participated in the 1942 movement. But the party had no 
considerable following in the city. Most of the party leaders 
came from the trade union movement. There were no youth, 
women or student organizations affiliated to the party. 

The party did not secure any seat in either the State legislature 
or in the Poona Municipal Corporation in 1957. It is to be 
remembered in this connection that the Socialist party refused 
to join the S.M.S. on purely ideological differences. The 
Socialists were not significant as regards their influence on the 
Poona politics. The above facts indicated the absence of any 
past election experience and record for this party. However, 
the local workers of the Socialist party were personally expe- 
rienced in election techniques. 

In Poona, the Socialist party contested only one Assembly 
seat from the Shivajinagar constituency. Besides the lack ot 
any organized party work in the city, there were two other rea- 
sons for not contesting the remaining seats. In order to con- 
test any seat, either Assembly or Lok Sabha, according to party 
constitution, the respective party unit must enrol at least one 
per cent of the total voters in the constituency as members of 
the party. The party constitution also dictated the proportion 
of backward and women candidates to other candidates of the 
party. The said proportion is 60 : 40. No other party consti- 
tution in India lays down such rules. 

In the election campaign, the emphasis of the party was 
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mainly on the political education of the voters. The party 
issued a series of pamphlets attacking government policies and 
explaining the party’s stand on various problems, This was the 
unique feature. No other party in Poona undertook the respon- 
sibility of the political education of the voters so vigorously, 

The public meetings addressed by the party leaders were 
fewer in number and the response was also poor. The party 
did not support any other candidate in other Assembly consti- 
tuencies nor for the Lok Sabha seat. 

The party was given publicity by Prabhat, a local daily with 
strong ideological affinities with the P.S.P. Shri Limaye, the 
party candidate in Shivajinagar, was fortunate to have a small 
band of devoted workers and personal friends around him, But 
it was beyond their physical capacity to make an effort on the 
scale of either the Congress or the Jan Sangh. Thus, in the 
fight for reaching the electorate, the real contest was between 
Shri Barve and Shri Mhalgi. In the final stages of the cam- 
paign, Shri Limaye had to depend on the salaried staff of his 
restaurant to carry out the campaign. This could be regarded 
as а sufficient proof of the paucity of workers. It did not 
control any major trade union, as in Bombay. 

The total number of workers including the personal friends 
of Shri Limaye did not exceed a hundred. This meant that on 
polling day there were not enough people to man the booths 
and to issue the slips. This resulted in the forsaken look which 
the Socialist booths presented. Shri Limaye and his colleagues 


had to put in, on an average, ten to twelve hours of work every 
day to contact the voters. 


THE SWATANTRA PARTY 


The Swatantra party, the youngest in the fie 
izational base of any 


it decided to contest 
constituency, 


Id, had no organ- 
significant character in Poona. However, 
the Assembly seat from the Cantonment 
An effort was made by the party to reach an 
understanding with the Jan Sangh, but the latter denied sup- 
port to the Swatantra party’s candidate. 

Being a businessman the Swatantra candidate, Shri Parikh, 
was mainly supported by local businessmen belonging to the 
Jain ‘and Parsi communities, The absence of party cadre, lack 
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of experience in electioneering, failure to evoke any local lead- 
eship, made the election campaign of this party a poor 
show. 


THE ISSUES 


"The issues" are in general too numerous and specific to provide 
a focus; the individual can directly “саге” about only a minor- 
ity of them, and the chances are good if he will disapprove of 
the candidates stand on some. Furthermore, his own action 
can have little decisive effect on the outcome—he casts only 
one of millions of votes—and the direct effect of the imme- 
diate outcome on his own personal interests is usually slight. 

In this situation, the individual seems to vote, other things 
being equal, with the people whom he most directly feels to be 
"his own kind," who are in social status and group memberships 
like and hence like-minded with himself. It may be said that 
the question is not so much on the levels of psychological deter- 
mination, "for what" he is voting as it is with whom he is 
associating himself in voting. * 

The above question of the weil-known American socio- 
logist is generally true of the situation in this country. There 
were voters who told the investigators that they would vote as 
their friends would advise them. The ignorance of, or indif- 
ference to issues, was obvious from the number of blanks to 
the question of issues asked to the voters. 

"Comparatively, few electors decide which way to vote on the 
specific issues that are presented to them as paramount at a 
particular election." * In the 1962 elections, there were not many 
issues of any vital importance before the Poona electorate. The 
Congress had been in power for the last fifteen years without. 
interruption, This might have created in the minds of the 
common voters, an attitude not exactly cynical, but of resig- 


nation. i 


The Congress r 
The 1962 Congress manifesto spoke of the same old aims and 


objectives. The Congress national manifesto was abridged and 
published in a small pamphlet. This pamphlet carried on the 
main page the election symbol—a pair of bullocks—photographs 
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of the Chief Minister, Shri Y. B. Chavan, and Pandit Nehru. 
On the back page were the photographs of the six assembly 
and one Lok Sabha candidates. This page carried in a bold 
type a request by the Poona City District Congress Committee 
President to vote for the Congress. 

It was of interest to note that, in this pamphlet, there was 
only a passing reference to Mahatma Gandhi, possibly because 
of the waning influence of the once magic name. The main 
emphasis is on Shri Chavan and his “new leadership." An over- 
enthusiastic new convert from the C.P.I. requested the voters 
to vote for him on the plea that a vote for him was a vote for 
the future Prime Minister of India. The main counts on which 
vote was sought for the Congress were (i) Liberation of Goa. 
and that the Chinese would be forced out, (ii) for genuine demo- 
cracy and for a strong and prosperous Maharashtra, (ін) for a 
socialistic social order, (іс) for a dynamic industrialization, 
(с) for national planning, (vi) for social equality, (vii) for labour 
welfare, and (viii) for happiness and prosperity for all. In 
another of the election handbills, it was argued that the Con- 
gress was the only nation-wide party having a cosmopolitan 
following of all creeds, castes, classes and one which was capable 
of running National and State Governments, It was asserted 
that the Congress had the new leadership coming from the 
peasants, workers and the middle classes. The efforts to build 
up national and democratic loyalties were solely those of the 
Congress. Hence, it was necessary to vote for the Congress. 
It was alleged by the opposition parties that this claim about 
the leadership from the peasants had a subtle caste appcal. 
The peasantry in Maharashtra. was generally of the Maratha 
caste. Thus, the debate did not revolve round the different 
political philosophies, programmes or issues, but around the 
loyalty or treachery to the traditionally venerated memory of 
Maratha Raj. | 

The Congress election pamphlet was meant for the common 
masses. But the high-flown Sanskritized Marathi used in it must 
have made it almost ununderstandable to most of them, In this 
respect, the Congress and the Jan Sangh were in the same boat. 
The persons charged with thé preparation of these pamphlets 
wrote out scholarly prose; but, for the same reason, it failed to 
reach the voters. As yet, in India, the political parties have not 
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felt the need of research in many vital matters affecting public 
opinion. No systematic effort has been made by any party to 
develop a public relations approach. The ideas about sophis- 
ticated and subtle propaganda are as yet in infancy, 


The P.S.P. 

The P.S.P. manifesto concentrated its attention on the pro- 
blem of territorial integrity as the most important issue facing 
the nation today. “All other issues pale into insignificance when 
we face threats to our frontiers.” The party advocated a tough 
policy towards the Chinese aggressors in forcing them to with- 
draw from the occupied areas. To strengthen the defence po- 
tential of the country the party advocated the abolition of the 
Arms Act, thus making every citizen a soldier. 

Holding the price line, specially of the necessaries of life for 
the poor, was regarded as of immediate and utmost importance 
by the party. Inflation and consequent spiralling prices were 
the day-to-day experiences of the common man. As the party 
claimed to be the party of the poor masses, it was natural that 
the holding of the price line should be considered as very 
important. 

“Free education for women” found an important place in the 
party programme. Women’s education is lagging far behind 
men’s education. In Poona it had a special significance, as 
Poona had been in the forefront of women’s education. ; 

Emphasis was given on a full employment policy to eradicate 
chronic unemployment. At the same time the need for esta- 
blishing equality was stressed. A special plea was made to 
improve the lot of the class IV servants, the teachers and the 
police. 

The P.S.P. emphasized in its propaganda pamphlets its role 
in the 1942 movement, pointing out that the Communists had 
opposed that movement. It also drew attention to its role in 
the Samyukta Maharashtra agitation, which the Congress tried 
its best to suppress. 

The manifesto further emphasized that, concerning the Cen- 
tral Government employees’ strike in 1960, the Congress tried 
to suppress it, the Jan Sangh opposed it while the C.P.I. overtly 
supported it, but sabotaged it. In all these movements, the 
P.S.P, did its duty to remain in the vanguard, 
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The failure of the Congress Government to usher іп real 
socialistic measures was emphasized by the P.S.P. spokesmen. 
In their analysis, the Congress could not do it as it lacked the 
will to do so. The P.S.P. aspired to be an effective opposition 
to force the party in power to follow the right policies and 
programmes. 


The S.M.S. 

Тһе S.M.S. manifesto emphasized the following points: lt 
claimed that the establishment of Maharashtra came through the 
heroic struggle waged by the S.M.S. against the Congress. But 
the establishment of the unilingual State was not yet complete 
as the border areas of Belgaum, Karwar, and Nipani were still 
outside Maharashtra. The people of these areas were denied 
their democratic and linguistic rights. Thus the border issue 
was one important plank of the 5.М.5. platform. 

The S.M.S. caricatured the Congress Socialism as “the Social- 
ism of Birlas, Tatas and Mundhras.” * ‘The S.M.S. asserted that the 
establishment of socialistic Maharashtra in a Socialistic Bharat 
was its goal. Without eradicating the scourge of untouchability, 
true socialism could never be established. Panshet dam burst- 
ing, the consequent floods in Poona and the suicide of justice 
Bavdekar (“the one-man commission appointed to enquire into 
the Panshet affair”) figured prominently in the manifesto. 

The S.M.S. concentrated its attack on the Congress rule— 
corruption, nepotism, and bribery were considered as the out- 
standing defects. 

Thus the S.M.S. stood for a clean administration, genuine 
socialism, and the defence of Indian democracy threatened by 
the Congress monopoly of power and its oligarchical rule. 


The Jan Sangh 

The Jan Sangh manifesto emphasized the following four 
issues as the most important (a) defence of Indian frontiers and 
national integrity, (b) a clean апа efficient administration, 
(c) stabilizing the prices and removal of unemployment, and 
(d) reorganization of education. It was natural that the Jan 
Sangh should emphasize defence in view of the party's strong 
reaction to the aggressions by Pakistan and China. The Jan 
Sangh felt that the Congress policy towards these aggressions 
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was weak, faltering, and one of appeasement. This undermined 
the morale of the people. The Jan Sangh would use all means 
necessary to free the parts of the country at present occupied 
by the aggressors. 

The corrupt and inefficient administration was, in the hands 
of all opposition parties, a stick with which to beat the Congress. 
The Jan Sangh promised a clean and efficient administration by 
severely punishing corrupt officials and rewarding the honest 
ones. Like other parties, it promised stabilization of the prices 
of essential commodities. This had an election appeal and value. 

The Jan Sangh considered that there was no attempt to under- 
stand the role of education in national regeneration. It promised 
to create a new educational system which would be a synthesis 
of ancient Indian *Gurukul" and the modern educational system. 
A free primary and secondary education for all was promised 
by the Jan Sangh. 

In addition to these matters, the Jan Sangh emphasized certain 
issues connected with Maharashtra. Emotional integration ot 
Vidarbha and Marathwada figured prominently. The present 
discontent in these regions was attributed to the wrong approach 
and rigid bureaucratic attitude towards these areas. 

The Sindhis were given a promise that the Jan Sangh would 
strive to secure constitutional status for Sindhis as available to 
other languages. 

The Jan Sangh was strongly opposed to co-operative farming, 
which it considered as the first step towards collectivization and 
state ownership. Co-operative farming was considered inimical 
to democracy, and was described as a new slavery, 

The S.M.S. spokesmen attacked the Jan Sangh for its oppor- 
tunistic behaviour in joining the S.M.S. and quitting it after 
өсте time. The Jan Sangh made efforts to answer the charge 
by pointing out that the party left the S.M.S. when efforts were 
made to convert the alliance into a party; and secondly, that the 
S.M.S. came under increasing red influence, 

The Panshet affair and the rehabilitation of the flood-affected 
were special issues for Poona. These issues had certain amount 
of emotional value and a topical interest, as the efforts to pro- 
vide relief to the flood-affected were inadequate. The Jan Sangh 
claimed that it had done commendable efforts to help the 


flood-affected. 
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“Тһе Socialist party 

The Socialist party manifesto started with a scathing attack 
on the so-called four All-India parties, the Congress, the P.S.P. 
the C.P.L, and the Jan Sangh. According to the Socialists, the 
Congress consisted of degenerates, the C.P.I. meant saboteurs 
and pseudo-revolutionaries, the P.S.P. represented sheer oppor- 
tunism and the Jan Sangh narrow nationalism. Thus, the claim 
was made that only the Socialist party was capable of dethron- 
ing the Congress. The manifesto emphasized the staggering 
inequality between fifty lakhs rich and forty crores poor in India; 
it had no parallel anywhere in the world. This inequality was 
on the increase. The two Five Year Plans and economic deve- 
lopment did not make any impact on this inequality. The 
Socialist party believed that to remedy this situation it was 
necessary to adopt the principle of unequal opportunity—special 
privileges for the backward sections of the society. 

The party advocated a new approach to planning with more 
emphasis on the rationalization of industrial and production 
techniques. Private capital was to be driven out from the field 
of basic and vital industries. An immediate nationalization of 
large-scale industries was advocated. This revolutionary change 
could be brought about by creating and maintaining, by constant 
struggle and propaganda, the revolutionary atmosphere, 

The party accepted its failure frankly, but claimed that no 
other party could do the “miracle.” It was also aware that there 
was no possibility of seizing power from the Congress in the 
near future. So it reconciled itself to the position of an effective 
watchdog to keep the party in power under constant vigilance. 

The caste system is deeply rooted in the Indian Society. The 
party felt that a four-point attack from religious, social, economic 
and political sides (inter-caste marriages, redistribution of land, 
living wage for labour and sixty per cent seats to be reserved 
for the backward Sections of the community) was necessary. 
An earnest plea for holding of the price line and bringing down 
the COSE of living found its place in the manifesto, Abolition 
of English (“Angrezi Hata”) could be regarded as the character- 
istic feature of the party’s policy. No other party had given 
this problem any importance, The Socialists believed that the 
continuation of English Was in the interest of one per cent 
élite in this country. This élite desired to perpetuate its mono- 
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poly of power, and hence was opposed to the removal of 
English. 

There were two unusual points in the manifesto which deserve 
mention. "Тһе party advocated that all the government servants 
except the armed forces and armed constabulary should be per- 
mitted to become members of political parties. (At present, the 
Government servants of all categories were strictly prohibited 
from becoming members of political parties.) Secondly, the 
party wanted a system 'of recall of the elected representative it 
more than fifty per cent of the electorate ask for it. The Indian 
Constitution has no such provision at present. 

Regarding the Chinese aggression, the Socialist party was with 
the P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh in asking for a firm and deter- 
mined policy to force the Chinese to evacuate the aggression. 

One of the special features of socialist election literature was 
that it came out with a frontal attack on the new trend develop- 
ing in the country’s politics. The Congress was alleged to have 
roped in civil servants and Judges by offering them political 
rewards. The party considered this as anti-democratic to the 


соге. 


The Swatantra party 

The Swatantra party has come out boldly in emphasizing its 
approach to many issues before the country. The party mani- 
festo proclaims that it stands for a democracy based on social 
justice. It is opposed to highly centralized totalitarian planning. 
The party aims at abolition of the Planning Commission, which 
is a non-elective body unresponsive to public opinion and not 
responsible to the Parliament. It is alleged that it (the Planning 
Commission) follows the ideological bias inherent in Soviet 
planning. It is but natural that the party is opposed to national- 
ization which it regards as “only another name for confiscation 
and expropriation of property. The party maintains that the 
business of government is not business but governance.” Thus, 
the party is in favour of private enterprise and is pledged to 
end State monopolies. 

The party does not consider “the socialistic pattern of society” 
as sacred. According to it, history reveals that people in the 
totalitarian countries have been enslaved in the name of social- 
ism. The Congress has been the chief beneficiary of the 
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so-called socialistic pattern of society, 

As Shri C. Rajagopalachariar put it, the party is opposed to 
the "license-permit Raj,” because profiteering and black- 
marketing are the direct results of controls. 

The Swatantra party is with the Jan Sangh in bitterly opposing 
co-operative farming, as it would destroy private ownership and 
lead to collectivized farming. But the party is in favour of ser- 
vice co-operatives to solve common problems of production, 
storage and marketing of food grains. 

The party promised that it would do all in its power to undo 
the negligence and apathy of the Congress government in de- 
fending our soil, and to take necessary steps to repel the Chinese 
aggression. It would follow a policy of not sterile but purposive 
non-alignment. 

Only the Swatantra party made the individual the hub 
and centre of all political policy and governmental action. It is 
opposed tooth and nail to communism, socialism and statism. 
It regarded that the Congress was making communism look 
respectable. It promised to root out corruption and nepotism 
from public life. 

"Though all the political parties spent lot of money on present- 
ing "the issues" to the electorate on the Western style, yet it 
appeared that the common voter was not much influenced by 


the issues, international, national or local. It might be suggested 


that these finely debated issues failed to reach the consciousness 
of the masses. 


What appealed to them was not the issues or 
the party platform but something else. It might be caste, per- 
sonality of the candidate, group loyalty, reverence for the 
leadership, personal loyalty to a party, fear complex or lure of 
money. Thus, it might be submitted that the issues as such did 


ee any significant role in influencing voting behaviour in 


FINANCING OF ELECTIONS 


The financing of elections could be regarded as the most 
important but the least known part. The political parties and 
the candidates were not very communicative on these issues. 
What follows is based on the information received from very 
senior and responsible workers who were in charge of the elec- 
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tion campaigns. However, in the nature of things, the figures 
stated could not be subjected to any verification, What could 
be said in general was that the figures might err on the side of 
understatement rather than overstatement. The chief sources of 
the funds were, the party, the candidates, friends, sympathizers, 
and the donors—industrialists and businessmen, 

The party contributed to the election funds in many ways. 
It secured donations from the party members, the party workers 
and the sympathetic people outside the party. The party gave 
from its central election funds help to the candidates, in money, 
in election propaganda material, and in men. No uniform 
generalization could be attempted about the financial relations 
between the candidates and the parties, as various patterns 
were observed in the same party. 

Most of the candidates contributed to the election funds. 
There were a few exceptions like Shri More who claimed that 
they did not spend anything of their own. The range of contri- 
bution was from a few hundreds to a few thousands. Some- 
times, the whole or the larger part of the expenditure had to 
be shouldered by the candidate, On the whole, it could be said 
that the candidates belonging to the richer strata made larger 
contributions than those belonging to the middle and lower 
strata. . 

The sympathizers and friends of the candidates were an 
important source. But it was not easy to determine the character 
of this source. Those who help the candidate might help out of 
. genuine friendship, or for a quid pro quo after the election, or 
owing to pressure of some type or the other. 

As regards the category of donors, it could be said that some 
of these were under pressure to give donations, while others 
gave money voluntarily. In the second category could be placed 
the donors who gave money to more than one party. The party 
in power was a greater beneficiary than others. For example, the 
Poona Electric Supply Company was reported to have donated 
Rs. 50,000 to the Congress. These donations from industrial and 
business interests could be a source of certain dangerous 
consequences. 

If an attempt is made to determine the class composition of 
donors to the parties, it would throw light on the character of 
the party. The Congress received money mainly from the in- 
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dustrialists and the business community, the 5.М.5. did not. The 
Р.5.Р. and the Jan Sangh received small contributions from 
middle class sympathizers. 

The Sakal in its issue of January 4, 1962, alleged that, in a 
secret meeting of sugar magnates, it was decided to contribute 
Rs. 14,00,000 to M.P.C.C. election funds without the knowledge 
of the shareholders. The Lokmitra in its issue of January 3 
alleged the same. If money was not available, the Congress asked 
for their jeeps with drivers and for petrol expenses. 

The election expenses permitted under the law for the 
Assembly candidate are Rs. 8,000, and for the Lok Sabha candi- 
date Rs. 25,000. These expenses are exclusive of the expenses 
incurred by the party. Every candidate has to keep an account 
of election expenses, incurred by him or his election agent. 

The expenses to be accounted for by a candidate are between 
the date of publication of notification calling the election till 
the date of declaration of the result thereof, both days inclusive. 
This time-limit left a wide gap for spending in excess of the legal 


limit by incurring such expenditure before the date of 
notification. 


The main items of election expenditure could be listed as 
follows : 


1. Office—rent 

2. Stationery 

3. Propaganda materials: 
(а) Hoardings 
(b) Posters 
(c) Buntings 
(d) Badges 
(e) Balloons 

4. Printing: 
(а) Pamphlets 
(b) Manifestoes 
(c) Handbills 
(d) Personal letters 


(а) Stage decoration 
(b) Loudspeakers 
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(с) Lights 
(4) Publicity 
7.  Processions: 
(a) Floats 
(b) Placards 
(c) Symbols 
(d) Hire charges for petromaxes, elephants, camels, 
horses and cycles 
(e) Refreshments to participants 
8. Conveyance: 
(а) Petrol 
(b) Hire charges and transport 
(c) Payments to canvassers 
9. Workers: Honorarium and payments both in money and 
kind 
10. Deposits. 


It is necessary to point out that when a party is contesting 
both the Assembly seats and the Parliamentary seat, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between and specify the expenses for each. 
It is because many expenses are of a joint character. 


The Congress 

Generally, it can be said that in the case of the Congress there 
were three main sources from which came the funds to fin- 
ance the election. The City Congress Committee spent about 
Rs. 5,000 per Assembly constituency and Rs. 15,000 for the Lok 
Sabha seat. In addition, the candidates, except Shri More, spent 
on their own large sums of money. 

According to a senior Congress worker, the expenses in the 
Shivajinagar Assembly constituency were the lowest, and still to 
the tune of Rs. 14,000. It must be added that this figure does 
not include the expenses incurred by the “Friends of Barve group” 
which might have amounted to Rs. 3,000. Here, again, this 
amount refers to the printed material only. It was also reported 
that the salary of the journalist who did the job of writing the 
pamphlets published by the “Friends of Barve” was paid by his 
employer. 

The same Congress worker estimated that the election expenses 
in the Kasba constituency were Rs. 25,000. 
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But the chief Congress organizer in the Kasba constituency, 
however, did not accept this figure. According to him, the 
expenses were around Rs. 10,000. However, he admitted that out 
of spontaneous sympathy for the Congress and the candidate, 
many persons might have spent small sums of money. These 
could not be accounted for. 

In the Shukrawar constituency the expenditure reached the 
figure of Rs. 21,000. This was admitted by senior Congress 
workers who were in the field. Payments other than in money 
were resorted to in the Kasba and the Shukrawar constituency. 
The use of liquor was also reported. In the Shukrawar consti- 
tuency, a Congress sympathizer arranged a free lunch for nearly 
two thousand Congress workers on the election day. 

On being asked about the purchase of votes, the reply of a 
senior worker was of a cautious and evasive character. It was 
accepted that some money (Rs. 101) was paid to the leaders of 
the Wadar community for social activities. It was stated that 
money was accepted by the leaders in the presence of the whole 
community. Similarly, some money was paid to Talims (gymna- 
siums), for repairs and innovations. 

The expenses in the Cantonment constituency were on a 
modest scale. The candidate was generously helped by the busi- 
ness community. Here, unlike the other three constituencies, 
more money was spent on paid workers, 

A major item of expenditure incurred by the City Congress 
Committee was in connection with the public meeting addressed 


by the Prime Minister. The Secretary in his letter put this figure 
at Rs. 10,000. 


The S.M.S. 


The S.M.S. was the least organized party. It was observed 
that there was a complete absence of centrally directed drive 
to raise election funds, Apart from the C.P.I., no other consti- 
tuent party of the S.M.S. seemed to be serious about the finan- 
cing of their respective candidates. The candidates were left to 
themselves to finance their campaign. 


The S.M.S. candidates from the Shukrawar and the Canton- 
ment constituencies were comp 


aratively poor. As a result, it 
was not possible for them to finance their campaign. One of the 


senior S.M.S. workers reported that the S.M.S. managed to spend 


- 
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Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 respectively, for these candidates. 

For the C.P.L, the main constituent party of the S.M.S., the 
Kasba constituency was a prestige one as a leading C.P.I. worker, 
Shri Tilekar, was Ше S.M.S. candidate. The C.P.I. spent 
Rs. 5,500 to finance Shri Tilekars campaign, In this case, most 
of the burden was shouldered by the party, since Shri Tilekar 
belonged to the poorer strata of the society. 


The S.M.S. candidate from the Shivajinagar constituency, 
Shri Nalavade, belonged to the Hindu Sabha. To what extent his 
campaign was financed by the party could not be known, as 
he was not solidly backed by the party. However, he spent 
Rs. 5,000, mainly from his personal resources. 

Shri P. K. Atre, the 5.М.5. Lok Sabha candidate, spent nearly 
Rs. 12,000 to finance his own campaign. It was because of 
this somewhat large amount that there was some propaganda 
of the S.M.S. in the-city. 


The Бабыр 

Unlike the three main contestant parties—the Congress, the 
S.M.S., and the Jan Sangh, the P.S.P. contested only two Assem- 
bly seats and the Lok Sabha seat. Naturally the financial com- 
mitments of the P.S.P. were comparatively less. 

Separate arrangements were made to finance the election cam- 
paign of the Lok Sabha and the Assembly seats. The funds 
for the Lok Sabha seat were collected centrally, and those for 
the Assembly seats were collected constituency-wise. But this 
strict division which was maintained in the collection of funds 
became somewhat loose in the case of expenditure. This was 
because of the mixed nature of the election campaign. 

As was reported by the city Secretary, besides the party 
workers and the sympathizers, the party's election campaign was 
financed by a few leading industrialists of Poona. However, the 
Secretary did not disclose the amounts contributed by these in- 
dustrialists, The “Kalapathak” of the Rashtra Seva Dal, an 
affiliated youth organization, happened to be an important source 
of collecting funds for the party work, The Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
controlled big and small trade unions round about the city. It 
is a general practice followed by trade unions in this country 
to maintain separate funds for political work. The funds con- 
tributed by the “Kalapathak” as well as by the Hind Mazdoor 
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Sabha for the election campaign in Poona remained unknown. 

The total collection amounted to Rs. 16,000; according to the 
city Secretary, the collection of the central office was much more 
than the constituency-wise collection. The Lok Sabha candidate, 
Shri М. С. Gore, contributed Rs. 5,000 to the election fund. 

The items of expenditure were usual. The printing for the 
election campaign was centrally done by the party. It was 
reported that Rs. 1,500 were spent on the posters, Rs. 500 on 
the procession and Rs. 250 on petrol. The party spent Rs. 8,000 
for the Lok Sabha seat and Rs. 8,000 for both the Assembly 
seats. However, the expenditure incurred for the Shukrawar 
Assembly seat was more than that incurred for the Cantonment 
Assembly seat. The city Secretary reported that more money 
was spent for the Shukrawar Assembly seat as well as the Lok 
Sabha candidate’s campaign in the same constituency, This was 
because the party considered the Shukrawar Assembly seat as 
a prestige seat., 

It was not known whether any sort of financial assistance 
from the central headquarters was sought by the Poona unit, as 
the party's General Secretary, Shri N. G. Gore, was contesting 
the Lok Sabha seat. 


The Jan Sangh 

No provision of finances was made beforehand to contest the 
elections. Four months prior to the election, the Election Fund 
Committee of the local Jan Sangh unit decided to collect 
Rs. 1,00,000 for -contesting (Пе Lok Sabha and the six Assembly 
seats. This committee consisted mainly of small shopkeepers 
who belonged to the party. | 

With the help of local R.S.S. workers, constituency-wise lists 
were prepared of the R.S.S. and Jan Sangh sympathizers whose 
income was above Rs. 300 per month. These sympathizers were 
then requested to pay at least Rs. 100 for the election fund. 
Besides this the committee contacted small industrialists and 
businessmen. Tickets of the denomination of Re. 1, Rs. 2, Rs. 5 
and Rs. 10 were issued by the provincial unit to collect small 
amounts for the financing of the elections, 
gl ote 4. uy suec deal: 
amounted to Rs. 21,000, and the on E pedes 

, 2 urred amounted 
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to Rs. 44,600. Funds up to and above Rs. 100 collected in the 
Assembly constituencies were taken up by the city unit to finance 
the Lok Sabha candidate’s campaign. 

The local unit was expecting some sort of financial assistance 
from Delhi as the party’s All-India Secretary was contesting the 
Lok Sabha seat. It was learnt that in the absence of a formal 
approval, the scheme did not materialize. From the funds col- 
lected in Poona no share was sent either to the province or to 
the centre. 

There was only one person who donated Rs. 1,000. There 
were five persons who donated Rs. 500 each. The majority ot 
the contributions ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. 

The responsibility of the payment of loans and of the out- 
standing bills of the four Assembly constituencies was taken up 
by the local party unit after the election. 

Each constituency opened separate accounts in the local com- 
mercial banks. There was a separate account of the city office. 


FINANCING OF ELECTIONS 


eee 
Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Lok Sabha Total 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Congress 14,000 10,000 21,000 10,000 15,000 70,000 
S.M.S. 5,000 5,500 1,500 2,000 12,000 26,000 
Р.5.Р, - —\ 5,000 3,000 8,000 16,000 


Jan Sangh 9,700 4,800 4,100 2,500 24,000 44,600 


Total 28,700 19,800 31,600 17,500 59,000 156,600 


Note: The figures in this table could not be verified. It could be stated 
that they were obtained from senior workers of the respective parties. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CAMPAIGN 


In Poona, as elsewhere, the campaign had started long before 
the nominations had been filed. But the tempo was not reached 
till January 25, 1962, when the nominations were finally scruti- 
nized. It was only then that a hectic campaign started and 
lasted for four weeks between January 25, 1962, and February 
24, 1962. Under the Indian Electoral Law, no propaganda meet- 
ings, processions, and loudspeakers blaring slogans are allowed 
within twenty-four hours before the polling hour. 

General Elections could be regarded as a vast experiment in 
moulding public opinion. It is at the time of elections that the 
majority of the people get interested in politics. The contesting 
parties employ every means at their disposal to project their 
images and distort the images of the opponents. In this effort 
to capture the minds of the people subtle and effective tech- 
niques are utilized. 

Propaganda by political parties can be defined as a systematic 
attempt to convince the voter by persuasion, suggestion and emo- 
tional appeal. The word "propaganda" has an unhappy mean- 
ing in popular parlance. It is generally believed that pro- 
paganda is a clever way of dissemination of half-truths or 
blatant falsehoods. This popular belief is not entirely without 
basis. As Professor Frederick E. Lumley argues, propaganda is 
a social danger because it “awakens passion by confusing the 
issues; it makes the insignificant seem weighty; it makes the 
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important seem trifling; it keeps the channels of communication 
fuli of exciting stuff; it keeps people battling in a fog.”* 

The party organizers and the candidates had a single aim 
before them—to stamp clearly the names of the candidates, 
more specially the election symbols, on the memory of each 
voter. This was necessary for two reasons. The legal require- 
ments did not allow the mention of «ny party affiliation on the 
ballot paper to maintain the constitutional fiction. Secondly, 
a large number of voters was illiterate. They could be expected 
to remember the party symbol rather than the individual candi- 
date or the party. 

A variety of techniques were put to use by the contending 
parties and candidates for reaching the voter and impressing 
him, The techniques used exhibited a peculiar amalgam of 
modern and traditional modes of propaganda. How far these 
tactics succeeded could be partly understood from the response 
to the last questionnaire. Before attempting an analysis of the 
data gathered, it is necessary to describe briefly the techniques 
used. It might be said that the party in power, the Congress, 
spent more lavishly on visible techniques than the other parties. 
It was felt that the techniques used in the election campaign by 
the contending parties deserved more attention than was gene- 
rally paid to them. Poona could claim to be a modern cosmo- 
politan political community. But even in this urban, sophisticated 
and cultured electorate, the means used by the parties were not 
always modern. 

There were certain features of the campaign which differed 
from those of the campaign in 1957. If the 1957 elections were 
issue-oriented, the 1962 elections could be described as candi- 
date-oriented, at least in Poona. It was not surprising that the 
mood of the electorate was quiet and sober. The emotionally 
surcharged atmosphere of 1957, contagious in its effect, was 
totally absent. Though the publie meetings were largely 
attended and the processions were enthusiastically cheered and 
observed, these touched only the interested fringe of the elec- 
torate. "The few weeks of intensive campaign probably made 
little difference to the electorate’s decision: minds were made 
up well before hand. The paradox, however, of a quiet cam- 
paign and a determined electorate is significant." 2 

The Indian political parties folowed their western counter- 
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parts in employing modern techniques like the press, posters, 
hoardings, public and group meetings, processions and door-to- 
door campaign. The main burden of propaganda was on these 
means. But the parties did not consider these means as adequate 
and supplemented them with certain traditional techniques. The 


modern techniques have been discussed first, followed by the 
traditional techniques. 


Hoardings and posters 

A survey of a constituency taken during the week, February 
18 to February 24, revealed the following figures for the four 
political parties as regards the (cloth) hoardings: 


The Congress ... 100 The PSP. sue 65 
The S.M.S. ven 40 The Jan Sangh  .. 50 


The size of the Congress hoardings was usually larger than that 
of the other parties. The S.M.S. spent the least amount on these 
hoardings. A rough estimate of money spent on these hoardings 
could be attempted according to the information gathered from 
workers of different political parties and the painters who pre- 
pared them. The cost of a large (size 6' x 6’) hoarding was about 
Rs. 33 per piece. This could be taken as the higher limit, The 
hoardings of the smaller size were available at Rs. 48 per dozen, 
The Congress workers claimed that much of the expenses of 
their hoardings were borne by the sympathizers of the party in 
the constituency. ` 

Political parties did not consider the use of hoardings (which 
contained the names of the candidates, the name of the party, 
the election symbol of the party and also the illustration of how 
to stamp the symbol at the time of polling) as adequate. The 
next in importance and quantity were the printed posters. There 
were many varieties in this medium: (1) Posters, which were a 
replica of the hoardings, (2) Posters, which had pictures of lead- 
ers like Pandit Nehru, Shri Y, B, Chavan, Dr. Shyamaprasad 
Mukerjee, ete., (3) Posters, which mentioned only the party sym- 
bol and a vote for exhortation, (4) Posters, explaining the party 
programme, in a graphic manner—what the party stands for, 
and (5) Posters, focussing attention on burning issues. 

The entire city, not only its main thoroughfares but side 
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streets also, was decorated with paper buntings and fy-posters 
of various political parties and independent candidates. The 
buntings carried only the name and the symbol of the party. 
It was interesting to find that at many places these buntings 
crossed into each other. It is probable that the common man 
did not care to look at these buntings at all. But this fact did 
not deter the contending parties from swamping the electorate 
with the fly-posters. The use of fly-posters was more promi- 
nent in the Kasba and the Shukrawar constituencies. 


The party symbols 

In the campaign for capturing the eye (and eventually the 
mind) of the voter, a novel use was made of the party symbols. 
The Congress prepared from the fretwood cutouts or out of 
clay the symbol of the two bulls. These cutouts were placed at 
the main squares at a high level. These could attract the atten- 
tion of all those who passed through the streets. The P.S.P. had 
the symbol of a hut made out of straw and bamboo, placed at 
strategic points. The Jan Sangh had its symbol “Deepak,” the 
Indian lamp, carved either out of cardboard or fretwood and 
electrified at night to attract the attention of the voters, The 
S.M.S. did not have a common symbol. 


Writing on walls and roads 

In spite of the efforts made by the Samaj Prabodhan Sanstha 
that the political parties should desist from spoiling the walls 
of public and private buildings and bridges for election slogans, 
there were many instances of writing on walls. These ugly- 
looking writings were meant to catch the eye of the voter wher- 
ever he might go. He was to be reminded of the party symbol 
and a request to vote for it. The Jan Sangh workers claimed 
that they had obtained the written permission of the persons 
who owned the houses before the walls were painted. They 
further stated that after the elections were over, the walls would 
be whitewashed at the cost of the party. But it was felt that, 
on the whole, this practice of writing huge letters on public and 
private buildings was an ugly sight. It did not help the parties 
to any extent. It must be said that owing to the efforts made 
for a code of conduct, there were comparatively fewer instances 
of this crude technique of propaganda, 
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Sometimes the roads with their tar black background provided 
a place for party propaganda. It was easy to paint on the smooth 
tarred surface with white paint. No one could escape the writ- 
ing on the road as it was quite prominent. The effort to reach 
the attention of the voter through constant dinning in his inner 
consciousness was thus evident. 

There was another side to this crude writing on walls, It 
led to the disfiguring of the matter written by one party by its 
rival. Thus, here was an addition to the ugliness. 


Rubber balloons 

The Congress resorted to yet another technique of attracting 
the attention of the voters. Huge rubber balloons stamped with 
the Congress symbol of a pair of bullocks and the vote request, 
filled with hydrogen gas, were sent up in the sky. Compared 
with the effort, it is doubtful how far this technique was success- 
ful in impressing the voter. No other party indulged in this 
"political balloon flying." 


The signature campaign 

The signature campaign was indulged in mainly by the Con- 
gress, the Jan Sangh and the S.M.S. The Congress started it 
when in November, 1961, thirty-seven prominent citizens of 
Poona issued a statement that in view of Shri Barve's past record 
of excellent and meritorious service to the city as an admin- 
istrator, he should be elected unopposed. The signatories in- 
cluded principals of local colleges, industrialists, social workers 
and public figures. The Jan Sangh organized signature cam- 
paigns of prominent citizens of the constituencies for the support 


of the party's respective candidates in the different constitu- 
eucies. . 


Personal letters 


Many candidates had printed letters of a very personal and 
intimate style. These Were sent to the voters. This was another 
way to establish a personal bond between the candidate and the 
voter. In India, there is no practice of allowing the candidates 
one free delivery of their election material sent to the voters, as 


in the United Kingdom. Thus, this meant a good expense to 
the candidate or his party. 
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Ad hoc committee 

An ad hoc Indian version of the “I like Ike” club was the 
Barve Mitra Mandal (Friends of Barve). It was established by 
Shri М. Ү. Gharpure, Shri У. R. Gadre, Shri Ү. L. Thatte and 
Shrimati Malini Palsule by about December 1, 1961. The pur- 
pose was to support Shri Barve's candidature. The promoters 
asserted that during elections, the whirlwind propaganda clouds 
the voters' capacity to judge issues and candidates. It was stated 
that the Mitra Mandal would keep before the Shivajinagar elec- 
torate by means of pamphlets, objective information about Shri 
Barve, and would help the voters to decide rationally about 
their choice. In all, about a dozen pamphlets were issued and 
distributed free to the voters. 

This was an effort to boost Shri Barve's candidature on a per- 
sonal level, independent of the party. The Mitra Mandal had a 
predominant Brahmin complexion. It was alleged by the oppo- 
sition parties that an industrial group in Maharashtra was res- 
ponsible for financing and directing the work of the group. The 
pamphlets bore the imprint of a skilled journalist. 


Public meetings 

Public meeting is by far the best way to approach the elec- 
torate which has a large percentage of illiterate masses who 
cannot read the newspapers, party literature or the personal let- 
ters sent to them. The A.LR., a governmental agency for broad- 
casting, has not been used by the political parties, as there was 
disagreement between the parties—especially the opposition 
parties—and the authorities of the А.В. for the proper allotment 
of time to respective parties. Thus, broadcasting was out of 
question as a means of propaganda. The press, the public meet- 
ing and the door-to-door canvassing therefore remained the chief 
means of contacting the large number of voters in the 
constituencies. | 

"The core of any election campaign is the public meeting." 
This was not so much true of the 1962 election campaigning in 
Poona. The public meetings were held no doubt, but these were 
only a sideshow. The main effort was concentrated on smaller 
group meetings, door-to-door canvassing, Pad Yatra and pro- 
cessions, and cycle marches. In Poona, the public meetings 
have a special significance. It is not easy to draw the fastidious 
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Poona audience. Unless the party could organize and had 
someone who was a spell-binder, the public meeting did not 
pay. 

“Public meetings are the modem day hustings; here the candi- 
date is seen, heard, and sometimes shouted down. This is 
traditionally the candidate’s test of physique and voice, know- 
ledge and wit, tact and temper.” * It might be that certain candi- 
dates realized this too well and did not try to face the electorate. 

It is to be noted here that there is no institution of heckling 
and hecklers in India, as there is in Britain. There were a few 
instances where public meetings were disturbed by letting in 
asses or cattle. Sometimes, the candidate was attacked by a 
discontented section of the audience who threw at him rotten 
eggs and tomatoes, or, at the worst, stones. But there was no 
heckling in the British sense of the term. The absence of heck- 
ling meant that the candidates in general had an audience which 
listened to their perorations without much reaction. 

As for the Congress candidates, they could count only on Shri 
5. 5. More who has a long-standing as an aggressive public 
speaker. But none of the assembly candidates could lay any 
claim to be a spell-binder, Shri S. G. Barve was grooming him- 
self for the new role of a political leader. To this he brought 
his administrative experience and efficiency. But it could not be 
said that he had become an effective public speaker. 

Except for these two candidates the others concentrated more 
on group meetings and door-to-door campaigning. Realizing 
the paucity of effective speakers, the Congress relied more on 
the state and national leaders like Shri Nehru, Shri Chavan, 
Shri V. K. Krishna Menon, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, and a few 
state ministers. 

The P.S.P. followed the Congress pattern of having their 
national and state leaders like Shri Asoka Mehta, Shri Rohit 
Dave and Shri M. Harris. Among the candidates Shri Goray 
and Shri S. M, Joshi are effective speakers. 

The Jan Sangh could rely on Shri Mhalgi and Shri Jagannath 
Joshi as they were effective speakers. In addition, the Jan 
Sangh invited Shri Deen Dayal Upadhyaya, the General Secre- 
tary, for a few meetings. 

In the case of the S.M.S., Shri Atre carried all the burden of 
public speaking. Shri S. А. Dange, the C.P.I. leader and a 
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vitriolic speaker from Bombay, addressed a few public meet- 
ings on behalf of the 5.М.5. 

The best attended meetings were those of Shri Nehru, Shri 
Chavan and Shri Atre. 

Group meetings could be considered as a new development 
in the propaganda technique. A group meeting did not have 
the formal and rigid atmosphere of « public meeting. It was 
informal and intimate in character. The candidates or senior 
party workers conversed with (did not address) the group of 
voters who generally did not exceed two hundred. Sometimes, 
these were organized by the party enthusiasts in the locality. It 
was claimed by the Congress workers that group meetings were 
very effective in clearing misunderstandings about the party. 
They were considered more paying than the public meetings. 
The Congress, the P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh put more emphasis 
on this mode than on public meetings. The Jan Sangh also 
organized group meetings on an occupational basis. 

During these twenty-eight days of intensive campaigning, 
there were about 100 public meetings, as reported іп the local 
press and claimed by the party workers. In addition, there 
were innumerable street-corner meetings, group meetings in 
chawls and hall-meetings. By and large, the meetings of all 
the parties went off quietly. 


Code of conduct 

The code of conduct for political parties had been agreed 
upon by leaders of most of the parties in Maharashtra by accept- 
ing unanimously the statement prepared at the Bhatghar 
seminar on May 23 and 24, 1961.* 

In the 1962 elections in Poona, the Samaj Prabodhan Sanstha 
was active in organizing "code of conduct" meetings of the rival 
parties. The parties agreed not to disfigure walls of private 
and public buildings and to observe the code in general. Four 
public meetings were also organized by the Sanstha where candi- 
dates and/or spokesmen of the rival parties were brought 
together on the common platform to explain their viewpoints 
and programmes to the electorates. 

The first meeting was held (January 22, 1962) in the Shivaji- 
nagar constituency. It was attended by candidates of all the 
parties except the Congress. The Congress was represented by 
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Shri P. V. Gadgil, a veteran Marathi journalist. In the second 
meeting in the Shukrawar (January 24, 1962) the Congress was 
represented by Shri More, while the P.S.P., the Jan Sangh and 
the S.M.S. had their Assembly candidates. Objections were 
raised by the audience to certain remarks by Shri More. In the 
Kasba meeting (January 27, 1962) the Congress and the P.S.P. 
sent their spokesmen, while the S.M.S. and the Tan Sangh had 
their candidates. Both the Congress and the S.M.S. speakers 
were heckled by the audience. The fourth meeting was held 
(January 30, 1962) in the Cantonment. It was attended by the 
candidates of all the parties except the Swatantra which was 
represented by a spokesman. There was a row over Shri Girme's 
statement that “in the winds of change of (Congress) socialism 
the lamp (of Jan Sangh) would be extinguished and the sacred 
thread (of the Brahmins) would be blown away.” All these 
meetings were attended by about 2,000 people. 

The other efforts of the Sanstha to prevent disfiguring of walls, 
low-level personal attacks on rivals, destruction of posters, and 
intimidation of workers, did not succeed much. The press in 
Poona reported many instances of the breach of code of conduct. 
The press, in general, cynically commented on the observation 
of the code by its breach by all the parties. The party press 
accused the other parties of violating the code. 


Processions 

An effective way to impress the wavering party sympathizers 
was to demonstrate effectively the party strength. It was felt 
that this could be done by organizing street processions, There 
were innumerable processions which were taken out by the con- 
tending parties and the independent candidates. These could 
be grouped under three heads: (a) the cycle processions, (b) the 
ward processions, (c) the city processions. The cycle marches 
were organized by the Corigress, the Samiti, the P.S.P. and the 
Jan Sangh. In addition, the dissident Congressman from the 
Kasba organized cycle marches. His election symbo] itself was 
the "Cycle^ The strength of these marches was generally 
between 200-500 cyclists. The advantage of the cycle marches 
was the coverage of the whole constituency area in one sweep. 
Slogan-shouting was an important part of the whole show, These 
generally exhorted the voters to vote for the party concerned 
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and reminded them of the symbol of the candidate. The parti- 
cipants were generally young sympathizers of the parties con- 
cerned. It was revealing to know from some of the participants 
that they were given hire charges for the bicycles and light re- 
freshments at the end of the march. Thus, on a rough calcula- 
tion a cycle march of 500 participants must have cost at least 
Rs. 500 to the party or the candidate concerned, 

The ward processions were comparatively smal] affairs, com- 
pared with the cycle marches and the elaborately organized city 
processions. These were taken out by the local sympathizers 
of the parties. Generally, the younger people were also found 
active in these processions. They toured the nearby localities 
with the usual slogan shouting and parading of the party's 
posters, flags and symbols. 

The city processions were, of course, an elaborate affair re- 
quiring organization, money and planning. These were taken 
out by the P.S.P. on February 19, by the Samiti on February 21, 
and by the Jan Sangh on February 22, 1962. The Congress did 
not take out any city procession before polling. They seemed to 
reserve theirs for a victory procession after the polling results. 

The Jan Sangh procession was really impressive for its pomp, 
strength and enthusiasm. А clever use was made of cycles, 
motor-cars, scooters, horses and elephants to add to the gran- 
deur, The party symbol, the “Deepak,” electrified and decorated, 
was very much in evidence, A wooden cutout of Shivaji was 
given prominence. ..It was alleged by the Sakal the next day 
that one of the Hindi slogans used in the procession implied 
*Death to Pandit Nehru" (Nehru ki Maut). There were emphatic 
denials from the Jan Sangh quarters. It was stated by the Jan 
Sangh that the slogan emphasized the neglect of the Northern 
frontier." But it appeared that the damage had been done. 
There were many voters who stated, in response to the question 
about objectionable party propaganda, that this kind of slogan- 
mongering was most objectionable and must be stopped by legal 
prohibition. It was claimed in the Jan Sangh circles that nearly 
8,000 attended the procession, including a large number of women 
and youths. It was estimated by some of the Congress and 
Socialist workers that this single procession must have cost the 
Jan Sangh a few thousands. 

The S.M.S. procession was high-lighted by the singing of 
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ballads by a popular Communist singer and the efforts to capture 
the attention of the people by having the impersonations of 
Shivaji and his lieutenants. The procession was largely attended. 
It was stated that nearly 4,000 attended the procession. The 
P.S.P. effort was also very impressive, their procession being 
attended by trade union workers and women. There were many 
straw models of the “Hut,” the P.S.P. symbol. About 5,000 
people participated in the procession. 

On January 26, 1962, the Jan Sangh took out floats, decorated 
and illuminated, depicting the progress made by the Indian 
Republic and the need for opposition in a democracy. It was 
slyly suggested that the Jan Sangh was the opposition. 


Pad Yatra 


This was a variant of the door-to-door campaign. It was under- 
taken mainly by the S.M.S. and the P.S.P. Lok Sabha candidates 
accompanied by their partys Assembly candidates. The Pad 
Yatra included the candidate and a handful of workers around 
him. This group did not go to the door-step of the individual 
voter, but went round the locality. Sometimes, small street 
corner meetings were held where the candidate used a mega- 
mike to address the meeting. In addition, there was the usual 
slogan shouting in favour of the party and the candidate, The 
candidate used to greet the people on the road, in their shops, 
in the balconies of their houses, and requested them to vote 
for him and the party. Pad Yatra has a special meaning since 
Gandhiji used it in Noakhali to meet the afflicted and console 
them. Shri Vinoba Bhave has used it for “Bhoodan.” In a very 
paradoxical way, the term was used for the canvassing campaign 


of the candidates. But in a literal sense, it was true as it was 
a “pilgrimage on foot.” 


Door-to-door campaign 


A door-to-door campaign as a means to reach the voter was 
mainly used by the Assembly candidates. It was not possible 
for the Lok Sabha candidates to follow this method. The Par- 
liamentary constituency was too large to be reached by any such 
effort. All the Assembly candidates did not follow this practice; 


it was mainly in evidence in the Shivajinagar and the Shukra- 
war constituencies. 
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“The elections are won on door-steps and not in parties.” It 
appeared that many candidates had learnt the truth of the above 
quip. Compared with 1957, the 1962 campaign was remarkable 
in this personal effort of the candidates and the parties to reach 
the individual voter. It was possible for the author to accompany 
some of the more important candidates in their campaign. The 
procedure was more or less the same; the candidate, accom- 
panied by a group of workers, used to start his door-to-door 
campaign quite early in the morning, say, at 7-30 a.m. This 
was done to reach those voters who were factory workers or 
others who leave their homes quite early. 

Some of the workers used to be the advance guards, They 
announced the arrival of the candidate in the locality or part of 
the locality. Then followed the candidate, who always had a 
disarming smile on his face and sweet words for the children. 
Sometimes, the children were given sweets and toffees to create 
a favourable atmosphere. The face-to-face contact of the candi- 
date with an individual voter did not last for even a couple of 
minutes. It was always a cordial greeting by an Indian 
“Namaskar,” a self-introduction, and a polite request to remem- 
ber the candidate on the polling day, February 25, 1962. More 
than normal courtesies were displayed by the candidate, Some- 
times, it was taken for granted by the candidate that the voter 
was a sympathizer of his party. In such cases, a further request 
to get the others to poll was made. "With this very formal and 
short-lived contact, the candidate moved further to meet the next 
voter, or a batch of voters. 

This did not mean that the campaign was always a tame 
affair, There were a few voters who liked to make a dig at 
the candidate, or his party. Sometimes, the voter was hostile, 
being already emotionally committed to another party. In such 
cases, there were some exchanges of words. There was also the 
more cordial side of the campaign. Sometimes, this was a stage- 
managed affair by the advance party of workers. But, they 
might also be the examples of spontaneous welcome. This took 
various forms. The candidate was offered a cup of tea or coffee. 
If he had not that much time, sugar was offered as token of 
hospitality and respect. Sometimes, the candidate was given 
an “Arti,” and “Tilak” was applied to his forehead. This is a 
traditional Hindu custom to accord welcome to a hero. 
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On an average the candidates had approached the voters on 
their door-step to the tune of nearly 60 per cent to 70 per cent 
of the electorate. This meant an enormous amount of sheer 
physical effort. A candidate was required to scale not less than 
3,000 to 4,000 steps every day. In addition, he had to repeat 
the same monotonous requests, self-introductions, and a made- 
to-order smile. 

There were certain subtleties in this campaign. In the Shivaji- 
nagar constituency where there was a large percentage of highly 
educated voters, the approach by the main contestants was very 
personal, and not so much for the party. It was more a can- 
vassing of their own candidatures than the advocacy of the 
party. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of the door-to-door cam- 
paign on the vote-preference. But it appeared that in certain 
cases, the request by the candidate satisfied the small vanity ot 
the voter. He felt a little important as men, who would ordi- 


narily never visit: his humble home, came to his place and 
humbly courted his vote. 


The following could be described as the traditional techniques 
used to reach the people. Some of these inherited certain social 
status while others possessed religious ‘sanctity; still others had 
about them something of a historical halo. But one thing is 
common to all of these techniques: They have nothing to do 
either with elections or politics. The parties might have been 
tempted to exploit these means as the elections involve a com- 
petitive struggle for a psychological conquest of voters. The 
traditional means possessed a high content of emotional appeal. 


Kirtan 

There were a few instances where this medium was ex- 
ploited for campaigning. “Kirtan” is a traditional institution 
of the Hindu society; it is a public religious sermon. The “kir- 
tankar” (the preacher) relates a mythological story through 
which he moralizes on certain matters. The kirtan being an 
age-old institution, the kirtankar enjoyed traditional respect and 
status. As such, he attracted a large audience, especially of the 
unsophisticated section. This respect for the religious institu- 
tions was cleverly exploited by the partisan *kirtankar," who 
cleverly introduced election propaganda in his sermon and 
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covertly pleaded for the support of the party. It was reported 
that sometimes the audience resented this subtle effort at pro- 
paganda through a purely religious institution, This technique 
was used even by parties which ‘professed secularism. 


Arti 

Certain socio-religious customs and practices were utilized 
by the parties. In the door-to-door campaign, it had been 
observed that the candidate was accorded a hero’s welcome in 
the traditional Hindu style by means of “Arti” and Ьу applying 
“Tilak” “Arti? is the waving of small Indian oil lamps to 
welcome the hero. “Tilak” is the application of a vermilion 
mark on the forehead, Arti and Tilak are regarded as symbols 
of sanctity and auspiciousness. by the Hindu society. 

This welcome was traditionally accorded to warriors both 
when they started for a campaign and on their victorious return, 
comparable to the Roman Triumph though on a small scale. It 
appeared that the party workers often stage-managed these wel- 
comes, as this helped to impress the onlookers and neighbour- 
hood voters. 


Haldi Kumku 

Hindu women observe the’ “Sankrant” day (January 14, 
the day on which the sun reaches the Tropic of Capricorn) 
in a traditional get-together.. This social custom has a religious 
base. It has inherited a certain sanctity for Hindu married 
women who cannot refuse an invitation to such a cere- 
mony. But the political parties, in their drive to reach the 
women voters, organized these traditional get-together functions 
оп a mass scale. This meant that the parties secured almost а 
commandeered audience. The Jan Sangh, at least, could claim 
that the Sankrant function was part of the party’s faith in the 
revitalization of the Bharatiya Sanskriti. The Jan Sangh claimed 
to have organized more than 30 such functions. The Congress, 
the РР. and the S.M.S. swore by secularism. Even these 
parties could not resist the temptation of a subtle and effective 
approach through these “Haldi Kumku" ceremonies. These 
parties competed with each other in organizing such functions. 
Sometimes, these gatherings were addressed by women workers. 
At other times, the candidates attended such gatherings and 
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addressed them. On being questioned, a C.P.I. woman worker 
justified this departure from secularisin on the ground that others 
started the practice and the S.M.S. could not lag behind, 


Ballads and prayer songs 

Ballads were used to entertain and exhort the people to vote 
by stimulating their emotions about the historical past. Actually, 
there was no relation between the themes of the ballads and 
the exhortation for voting in favour of a particular party. The 
Jan Sangh had adopted a novel technique of propaganda— 
a motor-car fitted with a microphone was used to sing popular 
morning prayer songs; this attracted listeners. In addition, the 
party workers blew the traditional Maratha martial trumpets. 
After this ritual, the listeners were addressed by the party 
workers and were exhorted to vote for the Jan Sangh. 


Caste panchayats 

In addition to the religious and historical customs and institu- 
tions, social institutions like caste panchayats were utilized by 
the parties. Caste is a factor to be reckoned with in Indian 
politics. It is deeply entrenched in the Hindu social structure. 
No party could ignore this factor in spite of public denunciations 
of caste and casteism. In Poona, some of the caste groups have 
their associations which have a general influence over the mem- 
bers of the caste. Thus, the caste panchayats assumed a certain 
political significance during the campaign period. The parties, 
on the purely pragmatic considerations of winning elections not- 
withstanding their public protestation about casteist politics, 
approached these panchayats. The local press reported many 
instances where caste associations like Rajput Sabha, Mehtar 
Samaj, Sikh Sabha, Neo Buddhists, etc. made resolutions backing 
a particular рагіу.? 


Places of worship 

It was reported that there were a few meetings of the Muslim 
voters in the mosques and these were addressed by the candi- 
dates, belonging to the Congress, the P.S.P. and the 5.М.5. The 
Jan Sangh could not get this approach to the Muslim voters. 
In the case of the Sikh voters, they were being approached 
through their Gurudwars. Incidentally, a couple of Sikh voters 
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in the sample have stated that they would vote as per instruc- 
tions from the Sikh Sabha. Thus, places of worship were being 
used by the parties for political purposes. Similarly, Christian 
voters were addressed by candidates belonging to the Congress 
and the P.S.P. Efforts were made to enlist the support of deno- 
minational heads of all religions to influence the voters of their 
respective faiths. How far are parties justified in this deviation 
from secularism? 

As regards this use of religious customs for political purposes, 
every party blamed the others for starting it. The usual defence 
of being compelled by the rival’s unscrupulousness was given by 
workers of every party. Thus, it would be seen that, when it 
comes to the seeking of votes at the time of election, no party 
is very careful about its use of methods. These may be quite 
contrary to their principles and professions. The immediate end 
of securing votes overshadows all considerations of ideological 
consistency or ethical values. It is necessary that a code of con- 
duct is adopted and scrupulously followed, in this regard, to 
prevent the misuse of religious customs, places of worship and 
traditional ways of “Harikatha” or Kirtan. 


Kala Pathaks 

In Maharashtra, the traditional institution of popular enter- 
tainment is folk-drama, “Tamasha.” The Congress and the 
P.S.P. had their own dramatic troupes known as “Kala Pathaks.” 
This could be described as an improved version of the traditional 
Tamasha. In the case of the P.S.P., the Kala Pathak is a perma- 
nent wing of the Rashtra Seva Dal. It is also a source for earn- 
ing funds for the Seva Dal. The Congress had an ad hoc 
arrangement. 

The medium used is that of traditional folk-songs, folk-dances 
and folk-drama for political propaganda, The emphasis is on 
satire and sarcasm, in some cases with sly vulgar references to 
the personalities of the rival parties. The P.S.P. Kala Pathak 
performed mainly a satirical farce about the Chinese attack on 
India, and thus tried to ridicule and expose the Congress poli- 
cies. The Congress tried to refute mainly the S.M.S. (Communist- 
dominated) attack by similar satirical songs and folk-drama. The 
use of Kala Pathak for political propaganda was resented by 
many voters and some of the newspapers in Poona.* In their 
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opinion, it was wrong of the political parties to resort to such 
low-level and vulgar means of campaign for votes. It was 
pointed out that if the election was an opportunity for political 
education of the masses, the main emphasis should have been 
on public meetings and open debates, on public issues and 
competing party programmes. 


Symbols 

The Election Commission Report on the first General Elec- 
tions says, “Normally, a ballot paper has the names of contest- 
ing candidates printed оп it and the voter records his prefer- 
ence for the candidate of his choice by placing a mark against 
the name of such candidate. The percentage of literacy in 
India being in the neighbourhood of 16.6 only, it would have 
been impossible for the vast majority of the voters who are 
illiterate to mark their votes on ballot papers with the names of 
the contesting candidates printed on them. А system had, 
therefore, to be devised which was suitable to Indian conditions, 
and under which even illiterate voters could intelligently cast 
their votes in secret іп favour of the candidates of their 
choice." ? 

The Commission decided in favour of the symbol system. 
Things have not changed much during the last decade. The 
literacy percentage has not increased appreciably. It is now 
24 per cent, according to the 1961 census, The symbols have 
now come to be associated with the particular parties, This 
has meant that now the symbols have become more important 
than the men they represent. Even a cursory scanning of the 
vast election propaganda material published and distributed by 
all the political parties would convince anyone that the Indian 
elections tend to become more a fight of symbols, and not so 
much of candidates. Party programmes, ideologies, issues have 
been relegated to the back stage. The symbols have now occu- 
pied the stage for a decade and have stolen all the limelight. 

To some extent, this “sovereignty of the symbols” cannot be 
helped. The illiteracy and political ignorance of the voters are 
the factors responsible for it. It can be argued that it is a con- 
sequence of our decision to have a universal franchise without 
universal education. If there had been a literacy test to quality 
as a voter, it is conceivable that the political parties in their own 
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interest would have made serious efforts to educate the 
voters. 

All the political parties have striven to select symbols which 
have, in general, an agricultural background. It is conceivable 
that this might have been the result of selecting symbols which 
are very familiar to the vast majority of voters in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country. 

It was not surprising to find from the responses of illiterate 
men and, especially, women voters, and that they did not know 
anything about the candidates or parties except the symbols. 
The number of such voters was 124. Thus, 8.5 per cent of 
the voters in an urban, sophisticated, and intellectual com- 
munity did not know anything beyond the symbols. The sym- 
bols occupied more space and attention of the party propagand- 
ists than anything else. 

In India, the electoral law does not provide for the name of the 
party to be printed on the ballot paper. India has followed 
Britain in maintaining the legal fiction that the voter is voting 
for an individual, and not for a party. This meaningless fiction 
imposes on the parties the necessity to impress on every voter 
that their symbol is a link between the individual candidate, the 
party and the voter. 

The symbols present another question. If the voter does vote 
for the same party for the Assembly and also for the Parliament, 
is this to be regarded as political loyalty? Or is it the undis- 
criminating mind, incapable of any decision, marking the same 
symbol in a more or less mechanical manner? 

In Poona, the election symbols of all parties were visible every- 
where in various forms as if encroaching on the consciousness 
of the voters from every vantage point. To begin with, these 
were on all the printed material issued by the parties—pamph- 
lets, posters, fly-posters, banners and paper buntings. Every 
enthusiast of a party was wearing it on his person as a badge. 
These were made of metal, plastic, cloth, and paper. Every 
hoarding bore the symbol in the most prominent way. Walls 
were painted with the symbols. Even asphalt roads were not 
spared. Rubber balloons took them high in the skies, There 
were wooden cutouts and clay models of the party symbols on a 


grand scale. 
Thus, more energy and money was spent on parading the 
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symbols than on popularizing the party programme, s 

The use of traditional techniques of propaganda in the elec- 
tion fight for votes raises certain basic issues of significance in 
moulding public opinion in a democratic society. If the mould- 
ing of public opinion is to serve as a base for democratic election 
or action, it could be argued that the means used should be 
rational. It is in the clash of minds and intellect that demo- 
cracy believes to find the right way. How far is it possible to 
apply these normative standards to the techniques utilized in 
the election propaganda in any country? It could be said with 
a certain justification that the traditional techniques “kept the 
channels of communication full of exciting stuff,” more than the 
modern means. Some of the modem techniques are not also 
strictly rational in their appeal. Slogans and processions, rubber 
balloons and hoardings, could be mentioned as having a certain 
emotional appeal. But the traditional techniques could be placed 


in a separate category, as these have more emotional content 
and appeal. 


In a country where the democratic traditions have not yet 
struck firm roots, the use of traditional techniques assumes an 
unhealthy significance. There is all the more need to emphasize 
that the stability and success of democratic institutions depends 
in the long run on a well-informed and rationally-arrived-at 
public-opinion. The traditional techniques seem to undermine 
this very process by their emotional impact. It is, no doubt, 
easy to play on the susceptibility of the human mind by subtle 
appeal through emotions. But, in the ultimate analysis, it would 
prove harmful for democracy, though it might help the parties 
in winning elections. In a democratic ideology the use of such 
techniques could be condemned on purely ethical grounds, 


The use of children 


Few would disagree with the view that it is morally wrong 
to make use of children and teen-agers for propaganda work 
during the election campaigning. No party is free from blame. 
It appears that the use of children for election propaganda is, 
to a certain extent, related to the bad state of party finances in 
this country. It is not suggested that the children are pressed 
into service after a careful balancing of the costs of employing 
adults and children. It is known that most of the parties are 
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not in a position to employ adults on a regular payment to do 
election propaganda. The children many times volunteer for 
the mere excitement and fun they get out of such activities, The 
party worker finds it convenient to make use of these young 
enthusiasts. Moreover, it is very economical, as the children are 
not to be paid anything. If, at all, anything is given, it is in 
kind—something to eat and drink. Many voters expressed their 
resentment against the exploitation of children for party propa- 
ganda. Many letters were published in the local press to this 
effect. 

The Sakal (February 19, 1962) published a photograph of 
children carrying the Congress flag and election posters. The use 
of children for such purposes was made out as the monopoly 
of the Congress. But this was not correct. Other parties had 
their share in exploiting children for their propaganda. . 


Role of women in the campaign 

It is generally regarded that along with age and education, 
sex is one of the factors which influences actual voting. From 
this point of view it would be of interest to evaluate the role ot 
women in the elections. It can be generally assumed that women 
were less interested in politics than men. 

No party except, perhaps, the Jan Sangh, made any special 
efforts to attract women vote as such. This might be due to the 
fact that the party leaders, in general, knew by experience that 
women vote as their menfolk vote. Politics all over the world 
has been for “men only.” Women are in the game, it seems, by 
sufferance. In Poona, no party thought it necessary to have a 
woman as a candidate. Compared with 1952 and 1957, the 
Congress discontinued its policy of putting up a woman candi- 
date in 1962. In 1957, the Congress woman candidate did not 
succeed. But it would be unfair to attribute her failure to sex. 
There was a solitary example of a woman candidate in the Can- 
tonment constituency in 1962. She was a Harijan wife of a Nava- 
Buddha worker and she was contesting the elections because her 
husband asked her to do so. 

Every party made some efforts to reach women voters 
through their women workers. At the peak time of the election 
campaign, there were 900 women workers belonging to all the 
parties. Party-wise break-up was as follows: 
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(1) The Congress 200 (3) The Jan Sangh 400 
(2) Тһе P.S.P. 900 (4) The S.M.S 100 


This indicated that a sizeable number of women were politic- 
ally active at least during election time. But, as a rule, women 
were less well-informed than men in matters political. Some 
of the women voters in the sample have stated that they had 
nothing to do with the outside world of politics. 

Compared to the emotionally surcharged atmosphere of 1957, 
the 1962 elections did not enthuse the women in any appreciable 
manner. In 1957, women were earlier in-the long queues of 
voters than men. They went round the locality to awaken the 
voters to go to the polls. Nothing of this kind happened in 
1962. 

To a certain extent, a section of women in Poona were per- 
turbed over the alleged utterances of a very vulgar nature by 
Shri P. К. Atre against a P.S.P. lady candidate, Mrs, Anusuya 
Limaye of Poona, who opposed him in the Dadar constituency 
for the Assembly seat. There were angry letters to the editors 
of the local newspapers, as well as protest meetings of women 
which passed resolutions against such’ vulgar language, There 
were charges and counter-charges about the affair in the local 
press and also in the Marathi newspapers in Bombay. But it 
appeared that this controversy did not affect voting in any 
appreciable manner. 

Every political party has tried, with not much success, to build 
women's wings. The Congress has its “Mahila Mandals,” the 
P.S.P. has its “Samajwadi Mahila Sabha,” the Jan Sangh has 
its “Mahila Aghadi,” and the S.M.S. has its “Mahila Samiti.” 
There are other women’s organizations devoting themselves to 
social and cultural activities of women. But these organizations 
did not take any part in the elections. There is nothing in India 
comparable to “American Mothers” and such women’s organiza- 
tions. There has been no bargaining on the part of organized 
women with the political parties for their support. 

As yet, no party has realized the importance of woman’s vote 
in elections. Tf any party could organize the “Half-nation” it 
could be sure of winning the elections. 

It is not certain that women would rather vote for a candidate 
of their own sex than men. It appeared that vote-preference 
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was not directly related to sex, though, sometimes, it may tilt 
the balance in favour of a woman candidate. 


The borrowing of status 

This particular phenomenon was more in evidence in the case 
of the Congress, the Jan Sangh, and the 5.М.5. The Congress 
posters always contained the photographs of Pandit Nehru and 
the Chief Minister, Shri Y. В. Chavan, the "father-figures" on 
national and state level, who evoked or were expected to evoke 
loyalties from the voters. Both these leaders can be considered 
as having charism. The effort was to benefit from it for the 
local candidates. There were even efforts made to equate Pandit 
Nehru with the Congress. “A vote for Congress is a vote for 
Nehru.” Surprisingly enough, Mahatma Gandhi's photographs 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

In the case of the Jan Sangh, it had only one leader of an all- 
India stature, the late Shri Shyamaprasad Mukerjee. The Jan 
Sangh posters carried his photographs. 1 was felt by the Jan 
Sangh workers that the martyrdom of Shri Shyamaprasad 
Mukerjee might influence the voters: The S.M.S. tried to borrow 
status from the Maharashtra saints, Shivaji, Tilak, Phuley, Sawar- 
kar and others. The Maratha, the 5.М.5. organ, published these 
photographs and exhorted the voters to vote for the 5.М.5. In 
addition, the S.M.S. published the map of Maharashtra on its 
posters in the saffron colour, the colour of Shivaji's Hag. 

The other parties either did not believe in such borrowing 
of status or they had none to borrow from. Thus, the posters 
of the P.S.P., the Socialist party, and the Swatantra party were 
without any photographs. 


The use of myths and stereotypes 

It is not unexpected that the propaganda experts of the 
political parties should use myths and stereotypes to influence 
the electorate. An interesting development in this connection 
in Maharashtra was the use of a common myth of Shivaji. It is 
not difficult to understand why all political parties should bring 
in the name of a historical figure to fight their elections. The 
Congress, it was alleged by the opposition parties, was making 
a convenient and subtle reference to the “Maratha Raj” of 
Shivaji and suggesting that the present “Raj” is its historical cul- 
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mination. It was further alleged that Shri Y. B. Chavan was 
being referred to as "Shivaji the second." It is apparent that at 
least some Congress workers thought it quite legitimate and 
convenient to make use of the Shivaji myth. It was pointed 
out by the Jan Sangh workers that the Congress developed a 
new and opportunistic reverence for Shivaji on the eve of elec- 
tions. Earlier in the day, Shivaji was to the Congress “a mis- 
guided patriot" and a "revivalist Hindu chieftain." It is beyond 
doubt that, in the minds of the common people in Maharashtra, 
Shivaji occupies a very revered place. 

But the opposition parties, the S.M.S. and the Jan Sangh, were 
also indulging in a similar effort. The S.M.S. right from its 
formation appealed to the people іп the name of Shivaji. Even 
some of the Communist leaders of the S.M.S. found it conve- 
nient to eulogize the work of Shivaji whom formerly they 
dubbed as a feudal chieftain. The Jan Sangh, at least, could 
claim a certain amount of ideological consistency in its effort to 
venerate the memory of Shivaji. One of the basic tenets of the 
Jan Sangh ideology refers to the Bharatiya-Culture. Revivalism 
fits in with this cultural nationalism of the Jan Sangh. It must 
be remembered here that this misuse of the name of a historic 
figure involves many questions of ethical and political nature. 
Is it desirable that names of such revered heroes be brought in 
the party politics? Is it not ethically wrong to appeal to the 
voter by stimulating his emotions towards a great hero? From 
the point of view of national integration, and this is considered 
the need of the hour, is it advisable to reduce the national 
significance of Shivaji as a historical fighter for the freedom of 
this country to a provincial stature, confined to Maharashtra? 

The attempt to exploit the Shivaji myth reached ridiculous 
levels in Poona. The processions taken out by the S.M.S. con- 
tained personifications of Shivaji with full make-up, riding a 
horse and escorted by others in appropriate historical costumes. 
This effort at visual reproduction of a historical figure cannot be 
understood except as a crude attempt to influence unsophisti- 
cated voters by stimulating the stereotype of Shivaji in their 
minds. It is not possible to know how far this effort succeeded. 
It is probable that the owning of “Shivaji” by competing rival 
parties must have created, if at all, a confusion in the minds of 
the voters who could not see through the ruse. 
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Another myth which was extensively employed by the Con- 
gress to convince the voter was that of “stability and progress.” 
It was impressed on the electorate that it was only the party in 
power which was able to give the people a stable government 
and prosperity through planning. As the circumstances would 
have it, the Congress alone has been able to establish its Jegiti- 
macy as a political party, able to run the government. The 
opposition parties (except in Kerala) had no chance to prove 
their mettle. Thus the myth could get a wide currency. The 
Indian people can be said to have a preference for stability and 
security.. This has worked in favour of the party in power. 
Voters who were very critical of the past performance of the 
Congress Government in general voted for the Congress for 
their preference for a stable government. They explained this 
contradictory behaviour by claiming that they had no other 
alternative. The failure of the opposition parties to challenge 
effectively the Congress monopoly of power influenced the voters 
for a party which had, at least, given a stable government. 


During the interval between 1957 and 1962 the Congress in 
Maharashtra came under the control of Shri Y. B. Chavan, It 
was realized in the party circles that the new Chief Minister 
was a shrewd strategist and an able tactician. The experiment 
of a bigger, bilingual Bombay State contributed to the reputa- 
tion of the new leader. Even the opposition parties, specially 
the P.S.P., contributed unconsciously to project Shri Chavan as 
an able administrator, a talented politician, and an outstanding 
leader who could transcend party loyalties. Shri Chavan became 
the father-figure at the state level, as Shri Nehru was at the 
national level. In the eyes of the people, he became a symbol 
of efficiency and selfless service to Maharashtra, the leader who 
did not brag but could deliver the goods at the proper time, 
and one who respected the martyrs in the cause of Maharashtra. 
This has been now called by the same opposition parties as 
“The Chavan Myth.” It is anybody’s guess how far this myth 
contributed to the overwhelming success of the Congress in 
Maharashtra, in general, and in Poona, in particular. 

The subtle use of stereotypes may help to convert even the 
hard core of voters. Where the stereotype could be related to 
some well-known event, the effect is far-reaching. In Maha- 
rashtra, there is still the undercurrent of anti-Brahmin feeling 


ID 
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which became explosive after Gandhiji’s assassination. Thus, it 
was easy to dub the Jan Sangh in Maharshtra, whose middle- 
class and predominantly Brahmin character is a fact, as a party 
of Brahmins. It was not surprising that the Jan Sangh workers 
failed to erase this stereotype from the minds of the common 
voters. This is indicated by the response of voters to party 
propaganda. It was found that the voters who denounced the 
Jan Sangh propaganda as casteist and communal were generally 
non-Brahmin by caste. The Jan Sangh workers were very much 
agitated and spoke spiritedly against the alleged remarks by the 
Chief Minister that “even those responsible for Gandhiji’s mur- 
der have been given the right to vote." According to them, this 
was a subtle attack on the Jan Sangh. Any attempt to reply 
would imply that the Jan Sangh (R.S.S.?) had something to do 
with the dastardly act. The Chief Minister, when asked about 
the remark in an election meeting, claimed that his reference 
was to the individual and not to any community or party. 


Use of terror 

The secret ballot came into use to ensure freedom of vote to 
the weaker section of the society. But this technical device 
appears to be inadequate in guaranteeing free and fair elections, 
specially in an electorate where there is a large number of 
illiterates. The use of terror was alleged in the Poona elections 
by the opposition parties and a rebel Congressman. It was not 
possible to verify the veracity of these charges. What follows 
is based on the press reports of interviews published on 
March 6, 1962, in the Sakal. Shri Pardeshi alleged that the 
local police released on February 25, 1962 (polling day) some 
of the bad characters who were rounded up on February 24, 
1962. These persons were found to be working as polling 
agents of the Congress, Shri Pardeshi hinted at the terroriza- 
tion of the voters with the connivance of the administration. ' 
Cases were reported in the Prabhat of February 4, 1962, about 
tearing away of cloth hoardings, intimidation of the workers o£ 
rival parties, threatening the hotel-owners and merchants with 
the cancellation of their licences and permits in the Shukrawar 
constituency by the Congress workers. 

The Vishal Sahyadri (February 18, 1962) accused the Jan 
Sangh of intimidating the voters, The Sakal in its issue of the 
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same date reported that a corporator threatened a house-owner 
that he should either remove the Jan Sangh poster or face the 
consequences. 

The Tarun Bharat in its issue of February 9, 1962, reported 
cases of removal of Shri Pardeshi’s hoardings and intimidation 
of the house-owners by the Congress workers. A day later, the 
paper reported that the Congress workers in the Kasba consti- 
tuency were resorting to terror, corruption, and vulgar propa- 
ganda. In its issue of February 16, 1962, the paper reported 
the disturbance in the programme of the P.S.P. Kala Pathak by 
the Congress workers who escaped when the police came on 
the scene. 


The press in Poona 
The role of the press in the Poona elections deserves a special 


mention. Poona has five dailies in the regional language. Poona's 
nearness to Bombay resulted in limiting the number of dailies 
in Poona, as the Bombay dailies were available within a few 
hours of their publication. How far does the press influence 
voting behaviour? Can it be said that the Fourth Estate is a 
force in the elections? No definitive answer was possible as 
there were no studies available regarding the influence of news- 
papers on voting. The effort in the present study did not give 
any decisive results. In the 1962 elections the Poona press 
participated with full force. 

Figures for circulation are based on the A.B.C. report certi- 
fied for the audit period ending June 1962, for the newspapers 
that are members of the Audit Bureau; regarding other news- 
papers, reliance was placed on the statement supplied by 


them: 


Total circulation 


*Kesari 25,625 Prabhat 4,000 
*Sakal 67,085 Maratha 80,000(approx.) 
Vishal Sahyadri \ 6,000 Loksatta 1,14,345 
*Tarun Bharat 12,483 Lokmitra 5,000 


* Papers marked with asterisks were members of the A.B,C. 


This left out of account the small number of evening papers and 
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also the English dailies from Bombay—The Times of India, the 
Indian Express, the Free Press Journal. The non-party news- 
papers in Poona had committed themselves to certain political 
parties, but not completely. 

The Sakal was the leading daily of Poona. Established -in 
Poona in 1930, it was a leading newspaper in Western Maha- 
rashtra. The Sakal claimed to be a non-party paper. It played 
an ambivalent role in the Poona elections, supporting the Con- 
gress candidates in some and the Opposition candidates in other 
constituencies. It had bitterly opposed the S.M.S. in its hey-day 
in 1957. 

Ideologically, the Sakal was bitterly opposed to the C.P.I., 

Communism and all forms of "statism." It was very critical of 
the Congress government for its socialistic programmes. But 
that did not mean that it adopted an anti-Congress approach on 
all issues. As indicated above, in 1957, when almost the entire 
Marathi press was supporting the 5.М.5., the Sakal was the 
only leading daily in Poona which supported, by and large, the 
Congress. In the 1962 election, however, the paper did not 
support the Congress candidates to that extent, the main reason 
being its opposition to crypto-communists. The paper prepar- 
ed its own list of candidates who deserved its support, irrespec- 
tive of party colour. The other list consisted of communists, 
in and out of the Congress. Before the elections, some of the 
C.P.I. workers had joined the Congress. These were now con- 
testing elections on the Congress tickets. According to the Sakal, 
these were crypto-communists and were to be opposed as 
intensely as those of the S.M.S. 
' As far as Poona was concerned, the Sakal supported the 
P.S.P. candidates for the Parliamentary seat and for the Assembly 
seat in Shukrawar, a rebel Congressman in Kasba, and a Swa- 
tantra candidate in the Cantonment. Tts support for the Congress 
nominee for Shivajinagar became suddenly pronounced in the 
last stage of the campaign. This appeared to be a sudden 
reversal in the paper’s attitude towards Shri S. С. Barve, since 
it was very critical of Shri Barve as chairman of the Co-ordina- 
tion Committee for flood relief, The Sakal gave more space 
and attention to the elections in Maharashtra and Poona than 
any other paper. 


Out of the sample it was found that 21.48 per cent read only 
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the Sakal. This did not indicate the extent to which the Sakal 
could be considered as influencing public opinion. There were 
three major propaganda attacks which were launched by the 
paper during the election campaign. One was against the Con- 
gress candidate for the Parliamentary seat, the second against 
the Jan Sangh and the third against Shri Atre. There were certain 
indications that these attacks succeeded to some extent in influ- 
encing the floating vote. The Congress won the Parliamentary 
seat, no doubt. In all the six assembly constituencies, it had 
won sizeable majorities in multi-cornered contests, but the Par- 
liamentary seat was a minority victory. Shri More lost a little 
more than 30,000 votes secured by Congress candidates in the 
lower constituencies. The effect of this barrage of propaganda 
against Shri More was most visible in the Shivajinagar consti- 
tuency where Shri More received 17,000 votes less than 
Shri Barve. 

This fall could partially be attributed to the attack by the 
Sakal that the Congress Parliamentary candidate was respon- 
sible for a rabidly anti-Brahmin speech and that he was a dis- 
guised communist. But it might not be an incorrect surmise 
that the Brahmin voters and those from the upper classes who 
voted for the Congress especially in the Shivajinagar constitu- 
ency for Shri Barve did not vote for Shri More. 

The Sakal had no sympathy for Hindu revivalism. It was 
critical of the R.S.S. and the Jan Sangh. The Sakal published а 
report of Shri Mhalgi’s intention to withdraw as the poll chances 
were not rosy. It was reported in the Sakal (February 23, 1962) 
that in the procession taken out by the Jan Sangh on February 
22, 1962, there was a slogan which asked “death to Nehru.” 
This “disclosure” on the eve of the election might have cost 
the Jan Sangh a sizeable vote in the Shivajinagar area. A partial 
substantiation of this surmise was found in the voters’ reactions 
to the question about objectionable propaganda. Shri Mhalgi 
secured 5,000 votes less than the Jan Sangh estimate of 18,000. 
This loss could be attributed to some extent to the Sakal’s pro- 
paganda. In its campaign against the Jan Sangh, the Sakal 
published a report that many signatories of a Jan Sangh pamph- 
let, supporting Shri Mhalgi, had not given their consent, Some 
of these very signatories denied these charges of the Sakal in a 
public meeting organized by the Jan Sangh. 
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The paper maintained a sustained attack against Shri 
Р. К. Atre for his vulgar language, communist leanings and 
political opportunism. The queer role played by the Sakal in 
the elections in Poona was not liked by some candidates. 

The Tarun Bharat stood in contrast to the Sakal as regards 
party affiliation, standing and circulation. The Tarun Bharat 
belonged to a group of newspapers published by the Narkesari 
Prakashan Ltd., Nagpur, a concern controlled by the В.5.5. and 
the Jan Sangh. The Tarun Bharat was published from Nagpur 
and Poona. The Poona edition was started in 1957. Thus this 
daily was barely five years old. Before its start there was а 
daily Bharat which was directly run by the R.S.S. In the case 
of the present daily, an attempt was made by the editor to 
maintain it as an independent organ, but it was pronouncedly 
sympathetic to the Jan Sangh. The effort at impartiality did 
not succeed in spite of publishing articles, handouts and news 
in favour of the Congress and the Congress candidates. It was 
generally alleged by the Congress circles that the paper was a 
Jan Sangh mouthpiece and it was not regarded as an inde- 
pendent organ. In this regard, the Sakal was able to attain the 
status of a non-party paper in the minds of its readers, 

The Tarun Bharat generally supported the Jan Sangh. Early 
in the campaign it published misleading reports regarding the 
change of the constituency of Shri Barve, as it was slyly hinted 
by its Sangli correspondent, that the Shivajinagar constituency 
was not considered safe. This effort at boosting the stocks of 
Shri .Mhalgi did not succeed at all. There was an immediate 
and emphatic denial of the news by the Congress spokesman. 

The paper tried in its own way to educate the electorate by 
organizing an open debate on certain problems between the two 
Assembly candidates, Shri Mhalgi and Shri Barve. It was said 
that the debate helped Shri Barve more than Shri Mhalgi. The 
paper published readers’ views on an “ideal candidate" in its- 
issue of December 20, 1961. It could be generally said that the 
daily had its definite clientele, which came from those social 
classes, which were in general, sympathetic to the R.S.S. and 
the Jan Sangh. Thus the influence of the Tarun Bharat on the 
electorate was limited for two reasons—the smaller circulation 
compared with the Sakal and secondly, the class character of 
its readership. It was as if the Tarun Bharat tried to convert 
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those who were already convinced and could not reach those 
who had not made up their minds. 

Some of the Jan Sangh workers complained that their candi- 
dates did not receive the support expected from the Tarun 
Bharat. Thus the workers felt that the paper supported the 
party in a half-hearted manner. It seemed that either a news- 
paper could be a full-fledged party paper or an independent 
one. A half-way house was not possible. 

The Tarun Bharat mainly concentrated its attention on the 
Shivajinagar seat. In the final stage of the campaign, the Jan 
Sangh propaganda was switched on to calling Shri Barve a 
communist. This was attempted by publishing through the 
Tarun Bharat certain extracts from (Shri Barve’s book) “Malice 
Towards None.” The whole effort was, to say the least, amateur- 
ish. It was a desperate attempt to take advantage of the 
general anti-communist leanings of the upper and middle class 
voters, who were preponderant in the Shivajinagar constituency. 
No one could believe that an erstwhile civil servant could 
become a communist overnight. Moreover, the Tarun Bharat 
had reviewed the same book a month or so earlier, praising it to 
the skies. This indicated a complete lack of opinion research in 
the Jan Sangh propaganda unit. 

The Prabhat is a privately owned paper without any perma- 
nent political loyalties. It had been a staunch supporter of the 
5.М5. during its hey-day. It was once a bitter critic of the 
P.S.P. In the present elections it gave full support to the P.S.P. 
As the party did not have any official organ in Poona, the Prabhat 
was looked upon as a semi-official P.S.P. organ. In the Shivaji- 
nagar constituency there was no P.S.P. candidate for the assem- 
bly seat. Thus it was possible for the Prabhat to support Shri 
Barve, a Congress candidate. This fact influenced its general 
opposition to the Congress considerably. The paper concen- 
trated its attack mainly on the S.M.S., the C.P.I. and particularly 
Shri P. K. Atre for his vulgarity. Curiously enough the paper 
advocated some kind of electoral alliance between the P.S.P. and 
the Jan Sangh. But this did not materialize. 

The Vishal Sahyadri could be regarded as the official organ 
of the Congress party which was established in 1958. A previ- 
ous attempt in this direction had failed and the paper Lokshakti 
had closed down. Financial assistance for the present venture 
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mainly came from Shri M. M. Naik Nimbalkar, a former Minister 
and the then President of the M.P.C.C. The then Chief Minister 
was one of the trustees for the paper. The editorial policy was 
under direct control of a veteran Congress leader having a long 
experience of journalism and public life of Maharashtra. 

Being the chief organ of the Congress, it was natural for the 
paper to devote all the available space to the support of the 
Congress candidates. It concentrated its attack mainly on the 
C.P.L, the S.M.S. and the Jan Sangh. The paper claimed the 
support of the minorities for the Congress. This was largely 
substantiated by the findings of the sample. Shri Chavan’s 
leadership was the main prop of the paper’s propaganda. The 
paper condemned the Jan Sangh for the alleged slogan, terror- 
ism and falsehood. With its limited circulation the influence 
of the paper on voting behaviour could not be said to be con- 
siderable. The paper was in the same category as the Tarun 
Bharat. It could not reach those whom it wanted to influence. 
Hence its circulation was limited to the pronounced Congress 
sympathizers and active members of the Congress. 

The Kesari was one of the oldest Marathi newspapers, being 
established in 1885 by Lokmanya Tilak and others. It was pub- 
lished thrice a week. In recent times it was an organ of the 
Hindu Sabha. Hindu Sabha was a constituent party of the S.M.S. 
since 1956. Shri J. S. Tilak, the grandson of Lokmanya Tilak, 
was the editor of the paper. He was elected in 1957 on the 
S.M.S. ticket with a huge majority from the Shivajinagar cons- 
ütuency. The paper still supported the S.M.S. in general, 

The Jan Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha have much in com- 
mon as regards their ideologies. But in practical politics, these 
two groups have not only fallen apart, but have become swom 
enemies of each other. Thus it was to be expected that the 
paper would be critical of the Jan Sangh. The Jan Sangh re- 
ceived ridicule and contempt for its amateurish tactics at the 
hands of the paper, 

Shri Nalawade was the Hindu Sabha candidate of the S.M.S. 
He did not receive that support which was expected from the 
Kesari. It appeared that Shri Barve's candidature had blunted 
the edge of the paper's opposition to the Congress. There were 
a few attacks on Shri Barve, articles written under pseudonyms 
pointing out the blunders committed by the erstwhile civil 
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servant. But a careful reader could perceive that there was по 
stiff opposition to Shri Barve. The Kesari did not show the in- 
tense interest in the elections as shown by the other papers. 
This was in contrast to its position іп 1957. 

Of the three Bombay Marathi papers the Maratha was the 
most widely read in Poona. It was the organ of the S.M.S. 
There was an added significance to the Maratha in the Poona 
elections in 1962; the editor of the paper, Shri P. K. Atre, was 
the S.M.S. candidate for the Parliamentary seat from Poona. The 
Maratha occupied an important place in the whole agitation for 
the establishment of Maharashtra. The vitriolic attacks by the 
Maratha were largely responsible for stimulating the masses to 
support the movements. At the same time, the Maratha was not 
considered by many as a first-rate newspaper with high journal- 
istic standards, as it often indulged in yellow journalism and 
character assassination. Sensationalism was a normal feature 
of the paper. 

The paper concentrated its main attack on the P.S.P. for “the 
crime” it committed in leaving the S.M.S. after the formation 
of Maharashtra. The P.S.P. leaders in general and Shri N. C. 
Goray and Shri S. M. Joshi in particular, came in for a sustained 
barrage of invective, ridicule and contempt. The same leaders 
had been praised to the skies by the Maratha, in the hey-day ot 
the Maharashtra movement. 

The Congress, the Jan Sangh and the Republican (Kamble 
faction) were attacked, but not with the same vehemence as 
was shown in the case of the P.S.P. The Jan Sangh was gene- 
rally ridiculed as it was thought by the paper not fit for an attack. 
The ridicule referred to the symbol of the Jan Sangh, "Deepak" 
(an oil lamp) as being extinguished. 

The paper devoted a large space to the propaganda of the 
editor himself. His speeches, his Pad Yatras, and pictures of 
his meetings always received the largest and the best place. The 
other S.M.S. nominees received attention and mention as and 
when space permitted it. The paper attacked the Congress for 
the Panshet disaster and the failure to rehabilitate the flood- 
affected. Shri More came in for a special attack for his alleged 
anti-Brahmin speech. Both Shri More and Shri Atre indulged 
in mutual recrimination. 

The Loksatta, the Marathi daily from Bombay, belonged to 
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the “Express Group” of newspapers and had the largest net sales 
amongst Marathi newspapers. The paper claimed to be an 
independent organ. The editor was an ex-Royist. But the paper 
was very close to the Congress. This was indicated by the space 
the Congress received in the paper during the election campaign. 
The paper was more interested in the Bombay elections than 
those in Poona. 

The Lokmitra was the P.S.P. organ with Shri S. М. Joshi as 
its editor. It was the successor to the Lokmanya which closed 
down in 1959 owing to financial losses. Shri S. M. Joshi took 
over the responsibility to run the paper on the basis of a workers’ 
co-operative. The paper devoted the largest amount of space 
to the propaganda of the P.S.P. and its candidates, The Lokmitra 
lost no opportunity to attack Shri Atre for his political opportun- 
ism, vulgarity and its gross violation of the code of conduct. 

Thus there was a regular tussle between the two organs of 
the S.M.S. and the P.S.P., leaving the Congress with much less 
Opposition, criticism and attack from both the quarters. The 
circulation of Lokmitra in Poona was negligible. It could not have 
in the nature of things any perceptible influence on the electo- 
rate. The paper was interested in the Poona elections, as its own 
editor, Shri S. M. Joshi, was contesting an Assembly seat and 
Shri Goray, a Parliamentary one. Incidentally, the paper did 
not continue long after the elections owing to heavy financial 
losses. 


Effectiveness of propaganda 

A few significant points about the propaganda efforts made 
by the rival parties emerge from the response of the voters to 
this barrage. Political parties and the candidates might benefit 
by understanding these reactions, 

Tt was felt by a large number of voters that the money spent 
on propaganda was excessive and unnecessary. Some went to 
the extent of proposing a legal ban on such lavish expenditure. 

The use of “Kala Pathaks” (the dramatic troupe) was consid- 
ered by some voters as improper. In their opinion, election was 
a serious matter, and frivolous and farcical attempts of the “Kala 
Pathaks” were incongruous with the whole temper of the event. 
It was probable that these were the reactions of the more sophis- 
ticated voters of an urban community. 
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Strong objections were taken by a large number of voters 
having different political colour, to the use of vulgar language 
in the spoken and written propaganda. This could be taken as 
a healthy reaction against the attempt at vulgarization of the 
mass mind. 

Curiously enough, there were many instances where there was 
no correlation between the vote-preference and voter's opinion 
about the effective propaganda. It was not unusual to find a 
voter who was impressed by the Jan Sangh propaganda due 
to its disciplined character and systematic organization but he 
voted for parties other than the Jan Sangh. It appeared that 
the voters made a subtle distinction between impressive political 
propaganda and personal vote preference, and they did not find 
it in any way incongruous to appreciate the propaganda cam- 
paign of a party on its own merits without allowing it (the 
propaganda) to influence their vote-decision. This might be 
regarded as another indication that most of the voters made up 
their minds to vote for a party well in advance of the campaign. 
And the campaign failed to influence them in changing their 
vote-intention. 

As regards pasting the posters and fly-posters, the Jan Sangh 
was guilty of misusing the public property more than any other 
party. The over-enthusiastic workers of the party did not spare 
even post-boxes stamping out the timings written on it. The 
same was true about the bus-stops. Posters were pasted in such 
a way that the bus-timings were not to be seen. Almost all the 
parties considered the misuse of public property as permissible. 
It was felt that there should be greater awareness on the part 
of political parties in respect of the slightest misuse of public 
property. 

Political parties seek to achieve certain results by means of 
propaganda. The first can be said to reinforce the partisan 
voters in their loyalty to the party. This is of a primary import- 
ance as they are exposed to counter propaganda of other parties. 
Secondly, the effort may be directed towards appealing to float- 
ing votes, the undecided and the unattached. This group of voters 
sways the elections but is also swayed by the competing pro- 
paganda campaigns. Finally, the party may direct its effort to 
convert the partisans of rival parties by skilfully attacking at 
the weak points of the rivals’ armour. 
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Compared with 1957, in the 1962 elections, the Congress was 
on the offensive, while the Opposition parties were on the defen- 
sive. The tide of public opinion had moved a full circle in 
favour of the party in power. Thus the Congress was not in 
need of strengthening the loyalties of its own partisan voters. 
It directed its effort mainly to the other two objectives, the 
appeal to the floating vote, and the attack on the weak points 
of the rivals. 

Certain indications of these were available from the sample. 
There was a pronounced shift in preference for the Congress 
from the 1957 position. Those who had voted for the S.M.S. 
in 1957 and expressed their vote-preference for 1962 elections 
were 233, Out of these 94 voters intended to vote for the Con- 
gress. This change had taken place not so much owing to the 
election propaganda as to the establishment of Maharashtra. 
Probably this class of voters felt that now there was no need 
for the continuation of the S.M.S. 

The Congress devoted more attention to convert the partisans 
of the rival parties. The Congress was more successful in pro- 
jecting and impressing the electorate with the desired images 
of the rival parties. The other parties did not succeed in stamp- 
ing out the effect of the Congress propaganda and counter posing 
an image of the Congress as they saw it. It could be said, in 
general that the image of the Congress attracted the voters, 
while the images of the opposition parties repelled them. 

The S.M.S. was the main challenge in 1957 and continued to 
be the same though with diminished strength. The Congress, 
therefore, concentrated its main attack on the S.M.S. The S.M.S. 
was equated with the C.P.I. It was suggested slyly that the 
C.P.I. was not in a position to fight the elections on its own 
owing to its anti-national character and the pro-Chinese stand on 
the border issue. The Congress “Kala Pathak” (a dramatic 
troupe for political propaganda) had а satirical song mainly 
directed against Shri S. A. Dange, the C.P.I. leader. 

It was further suggested in a subtle manner, that the S.M.S. 
no longer represented the popular will but it became a conve- 
nient tool for the Communists and their fellow-travellers, The 
other line of attack was to say that the alliance had no raison 
@étre to exist as Maharashtra was an accomplished fact, and 
the historic role of the S.M.S. was over. 
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The Jan Sangh did not receive much attention at the hands 
of the Congress, as it was easily possible to dub it as the Brah- 
mins’ party. Due to its predominant Brahmin leadership, at 
least in Poona and Maharashtra, it was easy to level this charge. 
The Jan Sangh was characterized as the worshipper of a military 
and fascist dictatorship. This was attempted on the basis of the 
close identity of the R.S.S. and the Jan Sangh. It was suggested 
that the Jan Sangh paid only lip-sympathy to democracy. The 
party was further described as the party of reactionary obscur- 
antist forces who were opposed to planning, socialistic pattern 
and co-operative farming. 

The approach to the P.S.P. was that of feigned sympathy for 
the mistaken children who had taken to a wrong path. It was 
harped that the only thing which they could do was to return 
to the fold of the mother-institution. Open invitations in public 
meetings were made to the party and its leadership to rejoin the 
Congress. Shri More offered a ministership to Shri 5. М. Joshi 
if he returned to the Congress. It was said that it had been 
their folly to have an alliance with the C.P.I. in the S.M.S. The 
insidious attack against the P.S.P. was centred on pointing out to 
its demoralized leadership, failure of its opportunistic policies and 
fast-dwindling strength. The Congress spokesmen pointed out 
that the P.S.P. had no programme of its own as distinct from 
that of the Congress. The continuation of the party was owing 
to certain personalities and their desire for a separate existence. 
It was suggested that it had no future in Indian politics and 
therefore no justification for a separate existence. 

Compared with the Congress, the efforts of the rival parties 
appeared to be more directed against each other than against 
the Congress. Thus the 5.М.5. was devoting more attention to 
the P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh than to the Congress, The P.S.P. 
was retaliating to these attacks with all the strength at its com- 
mand. But in this process the Congress remained almost un- 
scathed. The Jan Sangh was no doubt concentrating its attack 
on the Congress, especially in the Shivajinagar constituency. But 
their effort did not succeed due to amateurish tactics used by 
them, such as branding Shri 5. С. Barve as Communist on flimsy 
evidence from his book. The Р.5.Р. charged the Congress for 
its failure to protect adequately the northern frontiers, corrup- 
tion in the administration and pseudo-socialism, resulting in 
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rising prices for the poor and high profits for the monopolists. 
The S.M.S. was attacked on the ground that it was a “communist- 
show” and that it had survived its usefulness. The Jan Sangh 
was communal, reactionary and fascist in the opinion of the 
Р.Р: 

The S.M.S. attacked the Congress for Panshet disaster and 
failure to solve the border issues of Maharashtra. But the main 
attack was firstly against the P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh for their 
“treachery to Maharashtra” in leaving the Samiti. 

With reference to the propaganda techniques described above, 
it appeared that there were differences in the emphasis given 
by the rival parties and as between constituencies. The Con- 
gress spent more energy on group meetings and more money on 
visual propaganda—symbols, balloons, fly-posters, etc. This was 
more evident in the Kasba constituency. It appeared that the 
speeches of Shri Chavan helped the Congress in an appreciable 
measure. The use of the “Kala Pathak” was a new feature of 
the Congress propaganda campaign. 

The S.M.S. relied chiefly on public meetings, Рада Yatras and 
the Maratha. It also tried to have processions and ballads. Shri 
Atre’s speeches were the star attraction of the S.M.S. 

The Jan Sangh tried its hand at many methods of propaganda, 
waves of pamphlets, writings on the walls, public and group 
meetings, spectacular processions and door-to-door campaign. 
The Jan Sangh campaign was more systematic and disciplined 
than that of the others. 

Compared with the other rivals the P.S.P. propaganda was not 
very effective. Its main emphasis was on group and public 
meetings, door-to-door campaign and the “Kala Pathak.” 

Despite the enormous amount of propaganda and counter 
propaganda directed towards the voter, it appeared that he was 
reached by very little of it. 
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CHAPTER VE 


THE CANDIDATES 


The selection of candidates 

A PROPER SELECTION of candidates is the first step towards win- 
ning elections. The fight for election is half won if the candidate 
selected has the right type of election appeal. Selection affects 
not only the performance of the party during the battle for 
ballot, but the quality of its work in the legislature. The 
problem of selection has mainly three aspects. From whom to 
select is the first question. In Poona, excepting the Congress, 
the other parties had no difficulty regarding this as there’ were 
not many applicants for their tickets. The second aspect con- 
cerns the qualifications and personality of the candidate. Lastly, 
the selecting authority and its procedure for selection were the 
decisive elements. 

The Congress had an elaborate procedure for the selection 
of candidates. This was necessary as there was a keen competi- 
tion between the aspirants for its tickets. This was under- 
standable as the continuation of the Congress rule was taken 
for granted, and the applicants were eager to be on the winning 
side. The Pradesh Election Committee was to apply certain 
broad criteria in recommending the names. Record of public 
service, experience of legislative work, past record in the party, 
participation in constructive work, progressive social outlook, 
and adherence to basic policies of the Congress on socio-political 
problems could be mentioned as some of these criteria, Seats 
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were to be reserved for women and minorities in adequate pro- 
portion. The applicant was to apply on a prescribed form 
with a non-refundable deposit of Rs. 200 through the District 
Congress Committee concerned. The Mandal and Taluka Com- 
mittees were asked to forward their recommendations to the 
D.C.C. Under the A.L.C.C. directive, observers were appointed 
to tour all the districts and recommend a panel of names wher- 
ever there was more than one choice. All the applications were 
considered by the Pradesh Election Committee in consultation 
with the observers sent by the Central Election Committee. The 
list was finalized by the Central Election Committee with a few 
changes in response to the appeals made by some of the 
aspirants. 

It was commonly believed that,the Р.Е.С. was under the influ- 
ence of Shri Chavan. The selection of candidates was a process 
where political pressures, electoral prospects, personal influences, 
caste considerations, influence of money, nuisance value were 
operative to a large extent. The final selection was the resultant 
of all these diverse competing and interacting forces. Тһе 
scenes which were witnessed during the period when the P.E.C. 
was finalizing its recommendations were a sufficient testimony 
to the above observation. As regards Poona constituencies, Shri 
Barve was a nominee of the Chief Minister. The same was 
true of Shri Sanas. It was learnt from some senior Congress 
workers that Shri Chavan desired to leave the Shukrawar consti- 
tuency uncontested for Shri S. M. Joshi. But he yielded to the 
pressure of Shri More and his supporters who pleaded that if 
the Shukrawar Assembly seat was not contested, it would ad- 
versely affect the chances of success for Shri More for the Parlia- 
ment. Hence Shri R. V. Telang, ex-Mayor of Poona, who had 
shifted from the P.S.P. to the Congress was finally selected for 
the seat. 

Compared wih the Congress the other parties had less elabo- 
rate procedures to select their candidates. Even these proce- 
dures were not much in use as there was paucity of candidates. 
The S.M.S. managed to find out from its constituent parties 
persons willing to contest on its ticket. But, except for Shri 
Nalawade and Shri Tilekar, the other nominees were nonentities. 
The P.S.P. contested only two seats owing to paucity of 
resources, both human and material Though the Jan Sangh 
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contested all the seats, here again the problem was of finding 
out candidates who would oblige the party by accepting the 
ticket. Shri Mhalgi was the only candidate the party could put 
in the field with some confidence. The others were in the arena 
as new-comers obeying the orders of the Jan Sangh and the 
RSS. 

In Poona, there were as many as twenty-three candidates for 
the four city Assembly constituencies and four for the Parlia- 
mentary seat—one independent candidate from the Kasba with- 
drew from the election after the date of withdrawal. Hence he 
was not interviewed. All the candidates were personally inter- 
viewed by the author. There was only one case of total non- 
response. , One of the S.M.S. candidates refused an interview. 
Efforts were made to get the interview by requesting the 5.М.5. 
headquarters to issue instructions to that effect. But these efforts 
did not succeed. The interviews with the candidates lasted, on 
an average, for an hour or so. Though there was a detailed 
questionnaire on the basis of which the interview was conducted, 
there were many free responses. Valuable information was 
supplied by the candidates in these tree responses. 

It is necessary to caution that what follows is based partly 
on the questionnaires, interviews, and partly on the personal 
observations of the author. It was not possible to keep the 
personal observations out of the description. An attempt has 
been made to be as objective as possible. It was thought neces- 
sary to present a personal and individual account of each candi- 
date before a collective picture could be presented, This 


account of the candidates gives another side of the election 
'. battle. 4 


Тһе Shivajinagar constituency 

In the Shivajinagar constituency there were four contestants 
for the seat. Shri Barve had resigned from the Indian Civil 
Service about a year earlier to join the Congress. In the pre- 
election meet of the Congress workers at Mahabaleshwar, Shri 
Y. B. Chavan had indicated that Shri Barve would be a minister 
after the elections. These background effects gave Shri Barve 
a tremendous advantage in his election campaign, 

Shri Barve has a Cambridge Tripos in Economics to ШУ credit. 
He had served as the Collector in Poona in 1947-49 and as the 
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first Commissioner for the Poona Municipal Corporation in 
1950-52. In both capacities, he had impressed the people as an 
efficient administrator. In the 1948 disturbances, he acted 
quickly to put an end to loot and arson directed against the 
Brahmin localities by the timely action of imposing curfew and 
strict policing which brought the situation to normalcy, This 
factor might have weighed with the Brahmin voters. As Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, he was responsible for cleaning the local 
administration and improving the city. 

Another important factor was Shri Barve’s coming to Poona 
in July 1961 as the Chairman of the Co-ordination Committee 
set up by the Chief Minister for flood relief. His appointment 
created confidence among the people regarding the rehabilita- 
tion programme. It would be interesting to find out how far 
this projection of Shri Barve as a saviour influenced the 
electorate. 

In view of his previous career as a civil servant, it is under- 
standable that he would have no experience in the political field, 
though this was in a way compensated by his administrative 
experience. Shri Barve belonged to the upper strata of the 
society and this fact is of importance as it might have influenced 
to a certain extent the upper class voters in the constituency. 

From the interviews with the voters it appeared that a very 
favourable image of Shri Barve had been built up in their minds. 
There were specific references to his efficiency and abilities and 
his great service to Poona, Thus, a kind of father-image was 
foisted on Shri Barve by the voters. He was still looked upon 
as “Barve Saheb,” the one who belonged to the aristocracy of 
the Indian Civil Service but who had now come to the masses. 

Shri Barve’s entry into the Maharashtra politics was a shrewd 
game on the part of the Congress leadership. His candidature 
from the Shivajinagar constituency was an equally strategic 
move. It appeared to be a concession to the disgruntled intelli- 
gentsia who were critical of the Congress rule for the neglect 
of their talents. 

Shri R. K. Mhalgi was the nominee of the Jan Sangh. He said 
that he was very unwilling to contest the elections. He was a 
sitting M.L.A. from Mawal, a rural constituency in the Poona 
district, Shri Mhalgi could be regarded as a typical Jan Sangh 
worker. He was brought up in the R.S.S., the parent organiza- 
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tion of the Jan Sangh. He had served the R.S.S. as a full-time 
worker for a decade before settling down as a law practitioner 
in Poona. He belonged to the upper middle class. | 

The Jan Sangh had been a constituent party of the S.M.S. in 
1957. Shri Mhalgi won the Маха] seat on the S.M.S. ticket. 
The Jan Sangh left the S.M.S. quite early in the day. 

Shri Mhalgi made a mark in the Bombay legislature as an 
Opposition member. It was claimed that he was responsible 
for asking over a thousand questions during his five-year term. 
He tabled more than a dozen private bills. His speeches were 
indicative of his study of the problems, his sincerity, and his 
concern for the welfare of the people. During the 1962 elec- 
tions it was heard in many quarters that both Shri Barve and 
Shri Mhalgi were needed in the new legislature. He was one 
of the few M.L.A.s who had taken the trouble to nurse the con- 
stituency. His visit to the constituency, voters’ conferences, and 
correspondence with individual voters were very much appre- 
ciated. The voters in the Shivajinagar constituency had a favour- 
able image of Shri Mhalgi. Even the Congress circles readily 
conceded that Shri Mhalgi was a tough opponent. His legisla- 
ture record, his personal approach, and sincerity had impressed 
the electorate. 

Shri G. M. Nalavade was contesting the election on the S.M.S. 
(Hindu Sabha) ticket. He was in the public life of Poona for 
the last forty years. Shri Nalavade was a very senior and staunch 
Hindu Sabha worker. He was a sitting M.L.C. [In 1957, the 
Shivajinagar seat was won by the S.M.S. (Hindu Sabha) nominee, 
Shri J. S. Tilak, the editor of Kesari. Thus, it was to be expected 
that Shri Tilak would contest the seat this time. But Shri Tilak 
did not contest the seat.] He was the editor of two weeklies, 
now extinct. Though Maratha by caste, he vehemently attacked 
the “Satya Shodhak” movement through his weeklies. 

Shri Nalavade had done his secondary schooling and owned 
a press, He was one of the sufferers of the 1948 disturbances. 
Incidentally, his Maratha caste did not save him then. His asso- 
ciation with the local government in Poona was of more than 
thirty-five years. He was the Mayor of the Poona Municipal 
Corporation in 1953. Earlier, he had been an active member 


in the Municipality and Corporation. From the point of socio- 


economic status he belonged to the lower middle class. 
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Shri Nilkanth Limaye was the Socialist candidate. He asserted 
that his party permitted him to contest the elections only when 
the quota of candidates of minority and backward communities 
had been completed in Maharashtra, and 700 members were 
enrolled in the constituency. 

Shri Limaye had completed his secondary education. He was 
one of those who had actively participated in the 1942 move- 
ment. He was one of the accused in the “Capitol” bomb case. 
At present he is the proprietor of a very popular restaurant-cum- 
hotel. He belonged to the upper stratum of the society. During 
the July floods, he was one of the sufferers. But, in spite of his 
heavy personal loss, he was actively engaged in flood relief work 
in the nearby poor localities. 

It was apparent from his very frank talk that he had no illu- 
sions about the outcome of the election. He was fighting it as 
it was a party mandate. The election gives a kind of lively acti- 
vity for the workers and the rank and file of the party. The 


party in Poona needed such stimulus, 


The Kasba constituency 

The S.M.S. had won in this constituency in 1957. Shri V. K. 
Sathe, a deputy Minister, had been routed by a S.M.S. (С.Р) 
nominee, Shri V. D. Chitale. Shri V. D. Chitale died in 1961 
on the eve of the third general elections. The C.P. unit in 
Poona suffered a grave loss in his untimely death. In 1962, the 
S.M.S. (C.P.I.) nominee, Shri №. M. Tilekar, could not easily fill 
the gap created by Shri Chitale’s death. 

Shri Tilekar was in active political life for over twenty-five 
years. He started his career in the Congress organization in 
1930. But he was soon attracted towards the more radical poli- 
tics of the leftist parties. He joined the C.P.I. in 1935. He 
followed the nationalist line in the party. He had been to jail 
arly part of the World War II period for anti-war 


during the ед 
propaganda. He joined the 1942 movement and suffered another 


term of imprisonment. 
He was very active in the Samyukta Maharashtra agitation. 


This resulted in imprisonment for two months. He was again 
behind bars for his part in the unsuccessful Central Government 


employees’ strike in 1960. 
All this record speaks of Shri Tilekar’s active political life. 
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He was the secretary of the city unit of the C.P.I. and also of 
the district unit. 

Shri Tilekar belonged to the lower middle class. He was a 
fulltime worker of the C.P.I. and received from the party 
something like a living wage. He completed his secondary 
schooling and gave up the college education for the national 
cause. Shri Tilekar was very active in the trade union move- 
ment and was connected with many unions. 

The Jan Sangh nominee for this constituency was Shri Vasant 
Malegaonkar. He had no background of public service. He 
had been a member of the R.S.S. since 1937. The party asked 
him to contest the election as no other suitable candidate was 
available. It was learnt from reliable Jan Sangh circles that a 
sitting corporator of the party, Shri Satav, a Mali by caste, was 
the original choice for this constituency. But he backed out 
from the contest owing to the pressure of the Congress nominee. 
Shri Satav preferred a withdrawal to the loss of his lucrative 
business in the vegetable market, which was predominantly 
under the Congress control. 

Shri Malegaonkar had completed his secondary schooling. He 
conducted a typewriting training institute. He was fairly well- 
known in the field of dramatic art as a talented artist and a skilled 
director. But he had never been in the political life until his 
entry in the 1962 elections. 

Shri Pardeshi was the rebel Congressman. He was contesting 
as an Independent in this constituency, He was a sitting corpo- 
rator and an enthusiastic young Congressman. 
that the claims of honest 


aside to accommodate S 
apply for the ticket, 
Sanas did not belong 
the constituency by tl 
Shri Pardeshi was 


He complained 
and sincere Congressmen were thrown 
hri Sanas who had not even cared to 
Moreover, Shri Pardeshi argued that Shri 
to the constituency. He was imposed on 
he powers that be, 

a businessman with a large income. But 
he claimed that it belonged to the joint family. He belonged to 


the higher strata of rich businessmen. Shri Pardeshi did not 
complete his secondary schooling. 


Shri Pardeshi was havin 
He posed a greater thre 


than the other opposition 
of the le 


5 the support of his Bhoi community. 
at to the official Congress candidate 


parties could. This was because some 


ading Congress workers and office-bearers in the con- 
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stituency resigned from the organization and lent their support 


to him. He entered the elections with much enthusiasm and 


conducted his campaign vigorously. He was supported by Shri 


Chandele, a former Congress M.L.A., a former Sholapur district 
Congress President, and a former LN.T.U.C. boss. Shri Chandele 
was expelled from the Congress on the eve of elections for his 
defiance of the M.P.C.C. 

Shri Pardeshi gave Hindi as his mother tongu 
spoke Marathi with the same fluency and ease. 

The Congress candidate for this constituency Was imposed 
from above. It was reported that there were nearly a dozen 
applicants from this constituency for the Congress ticket. 

Shri В. N. Sanas was а well-known figure in the local politics 
of Poona. He was twice the Mayor of Poona. He had no school- 
ing. He had made his fortune as а military contractor during 
World War П. Не was а leading commission agent in the 
vegetable market of Poona. This position brought him into 
direct contact with the masses. 

Shri Sanas had been defeated in 1957 by Shri S. M. Joshi. 
Naturally, Shukrawar, the original constituency, would have 
been the proper choice for him in 1962. But he was given the 
Kasba constituency. According to a senior Congress worker, 
this was done at the instance of Shri Chavan who wanted to 
avoid a direct fight between Shri Sanas and Shri Joshi. 

Shri Sanas belonged to the upper strata of society with a 
sizeable income which he refused to specify. He had been 4 


patron of many causes and men. 


e though he 


The Shukrawar constituency 
In the Shukrawar constituency, there were six candidates but 


the main fight was between the P.S.P. leader and the sitting 
member, Shri 5. М. Joshi, and his erstwhile colleague who had 
left the party and joined the Congress, Shri R. V. Telang. 
Shri 5. М. Joshi has been in public life for over a quarter of a 
century. He represented the constituency both in 1952 and 
1957. In 1952, he won the seat in a by-election, while in 1957, 
his victory was hailed as а proof of the voters’ determination 


to give up narrow caste loyalties for the ideal of Samyukta 


Maharashtra. He defeated the Congress nominee, Shri В. N. 
Sanas, a Maratha, in а predominantly non-Brahmin consti- 
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tuency. The victory was all the more important because Shri 
Sanas was well entrenched in the constituency as a powerful 
figure. The Congress had considered his return almost a cer- 
tainty. This background is necessary to understand the 1962 
poll. 

Shri 5. М. Joshi had been in the trade union movement for 
over two decades. He was in the forefront of the freedom 
struggle and an early convert to socialism, and one of the 
founders of the P.S.P. in 1934. He was one of the founders and 
subsequently the General Secretary of the S.M.S. The agita- 
tion for Samyukta Maharashtra was conducted mainly under 
his leadership. He could be regarded as a typical P.S.P. worker 
devoted to the service of the people. He earned in Maharashtra. 
а reputation for being selfless, above petty prejudices and caste 
loyalties, 

He obtained his Law degree but did not practise law, From 
the economic angle he belonged to the lower middle class. 
During the hey-day of the Samyukta Maharashtra movement, 
funds were raised to present a car to him. He declined the 
offer and gave the funds to the central committee of the S.M.S. 

His record of legislative work was equally important, He 
was leader of the Opposition, the largest in the history of the 
Bombay legislature, in 1957-58. But with his multifarious acti- 
vities, he could not find much time to nurse his own consti- 
tuency. The responsibilities of the Maharashtra unit of the 
P.S.P. claimed his attention up to the election time and even 
during the elections. 

Shri В. V. Telang, the Congress nominee, left his college studies 
to participate in the 1949 movement. He had been in political 
life since then. He was one of the leading workers of the P.S.P. 
in Poona. He was elected to the Poona Municipal Corporation 
in 1957 on the S.M.S. (P.S.P.) ticket from one of the wards of 
the Shukrawar constituency, He became the Mayor of Poona 

5 election was not without a strife, Within 
the P.S.P, there Were two aspirants for the post. Mrs. 
Anusaya Limaye, a Senior woman worker of the P.S.P., was being 
proposed by a Wing of the P.S.P, It was suggested that the 
P.S.P. would have the distinction of having the first female 
Mayor of Poona. Shri Telang (and his supporters) felt that 
this was a denial of his legitimate right. To a certain extent, 
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this internal strife took the overtones of Brahmin - non-Brahmin 
controversy. 

It was probably at this juncture that Shri Telang started drift- 
ing away from the party. The final break came in 1960, He 
joined the Congress immediately. Shri Telang belonged to the 
Padamsali community which was Telugu-speaking and which 
Was represented in a sizeable number in this constituency. He 
belonged to the middle class. 

On being questioned why he left the P.S.P., Shri Telang 
asserted that he felt that the Congress was already taking the 
right steps in establishing a socialistic society. He claimed that 
the shift in party loyalty was not for political opportunism but 
due to ideological affinity. 

Shri D. 5. Lad was the choice of the 5.М.5. He belonged to 
the P.W.P. At the time of interview Shri Lad was assisted by 
a Muslim worker of the S.M.S. in answering some of the ques- 
tions. This probably indicated that Shri Lad had not much of 
a political career, ( 

Shri Lad had completed his primary schooling. Не worked 
as a labourer in a metal factory manufacturing brass utensils. 
He belonged to the poor class. 

Shri Lad had taken part in organizing a strike of the sweated 
metal workers. But his efforts to participate in local politics 
did not succeed as he was defeated in the Municipal elections 
by a small margin. He claimed that he was active in organizing 
the metal workers’ union. 

His entry into election was dictated not as much due to his 
capacity as it was due to the paucity of candidates with the 
S.M.S. He was not a well-known figure even in his locality. 

Shri Dhende was an independent candidate in this consti- 
tuency. He retired as a teacher after a full term of thirty years. 
He belonged to the Scheduled Castes and believed that he 
could win the election if the Scheduled Caste voters and a few 
others supported him. He hoped that his students would show 
that much gratitude. 

Shri Dhende came from the poor class. It appeared that he 
Was overestimating his status as a headmaster of a primary 
school. He had been active in the field of social work. He was 
an active participant in the temple-entry agitation of the thirties, 
to secure unfettered entry of the untouchables into the more 
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prominent temples in Poona. He participated in what was 
called the “Hotel-Satyagraha” during the same period with a 
view to establishing the right of the Harijans for an equal 
treatment in public hotels. But he was never in politics, local 
or otherwise. His contest in the Assembly elections was rather 
unexpected, 

Shri М. В. Soman was the Jan Sangh nominee, It was almost 
by an accident that he was asked by the Jan Sangh leaders to 
contest the election. Shri Soman suddenly came into the lime- 
light in 1955 when it was reported that he was killed in an 
attempt to hoist the national flag on the Portuguese Secretariat 
at Panjim. A month later, it was found that there was no truth 
in the report and that Shri Soman had only been arrested and 
later deported from Goa. 

Besides this small episode, Shri Soman had no other claim to 
public service. He could be regarded as a typical Jan Sangh 
candidate with a long association with the R.S.S. He was for 
eight years a full-time worker of the R.S.S. in Maharashtra. 

Shri Soman was a teacher by profession. He was a Commerce 
graduate. After taking to the teaching profession he obtained 
a Masters Degree in teaching. It was obvious that both by 
virtue of his profession and the consequent income-range he 
belonged to the middle class. 

Shri Soman had threatened to contest the Shivajinagar seat 
in 1957 against the S.M.S, (Hindu Sabha) nominee, Shri Tilak, 
as а counter-measure against the Hindu Sabha’s move to oppose 
a Jan Sangh nominee in north Ratnagiri parliamentary consti- 
tuency. Except for this brief appearance in politics Shri Soman 
was not to be seen at all save as a candidate for the 1962 election! 
He had never been active in local politics of Poona, 

After the elections were over he expressed to the author that 
he had no interest in politics. His acceptance to fight the elec- 
tions was under pressure of the Jan Sangh. He claimed 
that he was unnecessarily involved in this election politics 
because the Jan Sangh could not find anyone else, 

Shri Gupta was a rebel Congressman. He was an old Con- 
gress worker who aspired for the party’s ticket. He accused 
the P.C.C. of neglecting the claims of sincere Workers and of 
preferring a new-comer, He was embittered by the casteism 
prevalent in the Congress leadership in Maharashtra, 
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Shri Gupta was a confectioner by profession. He had по 
regular schooling. His mother tongue was Hindi though he 
could speak Marathi as well. He belonged to the rich trading 
community. It appeared that he was either over-confident or 
that he was contesting the elections merely for bargaining. 


The Cantonment constituency 

This constituency had several candidates. In addition to the 
representatives of five political parties, there were four indepen- 
dents. All the independent candidates came from the Sche- 
duled Castes and the reason, perhaps, was to be found in the 
large number of Scheduled Caste voters in the constituency. 

The only lady candidate who contested the 1962 elections in 
Poona came from the Scheduled Caste. Mrs. Ranpise was con- 
testing the election on her husband’s advice. She came from 
the poor class. She was illiterate and had nothing to do with 
politics. She did not answer a single question from the ques- 
tionnaire. Some of these were answered by her husband who 
had been to college. 

Her only claim to the candidature was that she had been a 
flood-affected housewife. The pamphlet issued to the voters 
emphasized this fact. Curiously enough, the husband claimed 
to be a Nava-Buddha while he insisted that his wife was of Hindu 
Scheduled Caste (Mahar) Perhaps this was necessary for legal 
and technical reasons. 

The Jan Sangh had to depend,on a R.S.S. worker to fight the 
election. Shri K. S. Agarwal was a young medical practitioner 
hailing from the rich class He was a Hindi-speaking North 
Indian. He had never taken any part in politics. Thus, his entry 
in the elections was a sudden one. He had no record of any 
social or publie work to his credit. It appeared that he was 
asked by the Jan Sangh to fight the elections as it was the 
policy of the party to contest as many seats as possible. And he 
Obeyed the party. 

Shri Manilal B. Parikh was the nominee of the Swatantra 
party. The party did not have much following in Poona, It 
Possibly consented to Shri Parikh’s candidature as a first step to 
organize the Poona branch of the party. 

He belonged to a rich Jain merchant family. He had com- 
pleted his secondary schooling. He was a merchant by pro- 
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fession. It had a flourishing wholesale business in food grains. 
His entry in the elections was his first step in active politics. 

As a merchant, he was associated with the Poona Merchants’ 
Chamber. He had taken some interest in the educational acti- 
vities of the Jain community. But, except for these minor acti- 
vities, he had no claim to any social or public service. 

Shri K. T. Girme was the Congress nominee for this consti- 
tuency. He belonged to the Kasba area and had no previous 
contact with the constituency. His selection for the Canton- 
ment area was resented by some of the local Gujarati Congress- 
men who aspired for the nomination, 

He was a sitting corporator and had been active in the Cor- 
poration. He was a law graduate and a pleader at the Poona 

.Bar. He belonged to the middle class. Having worked as a 
member of the School Board and other committees in the Cor- 
poration, was an important factor in his getting the ticket. 

Shri Girme, being a lawyer by profession, was an effective 
speaker both in Marathi and English. He had been in the 
Congress for the last twenty years. But his rise in the party 
had been very slow. He had taken part in some of the educa- 
tional activities of his community. He was connected with 
the management of a students’ hostel. 

Shri Jaysingh Sasane was the P.S.P. candidate in this consti- 
tuency. He had been in the party since its inception in 1948, 
Before that he had worked as a full-time worker for the Rashtra 
Seva Dal in the Haveli Taluka for a period of four years, He 
was also associated with gram-panchayat work in Hadapsar, a 
village near Poona. Although he had failed to win a seat in 
the 1952 elections to the Legislative Assembly, he became a 
corporator in 1957. Quite active in the Corporation politics, he 
was elected Chairman of the Standing Committee in 1959. 

He comes from an agricultural family of lower middle class. 
He had been to college but did not complete his graduation. 
He had been active in other fields also. He took a lead in 


organizing wedding ceremonies on a group basis to cut down 
active member of Co-operative societies dealing with farming. 

Shri D. S. Gaikwad was the youngest of all the candidates of 
the four constituencies. He was a free-lance journalist by pro- 
fession. He w 


as also the editor of a newly started Marathi 
weekly Jwala (Flame), 
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He completed his secondary schooling. He belonged to the 
poor class. He had been a staunch follower of the late Dr. 
В. R. Ambedkar. He was а neo-Buddhist. It appears he did not 
secure the ticket of the S.M.S. and this induced him to contest 
as an independent. He wanted the Jan Sangh support, but 
not its ticket. This was not acceptable to the Jan Sangh. 

He was quite well-informed about the current affairs in the 
country. He was a new-comer in elections, He did not have 
much experience of politics, local or otherwise, though he had 
worked as secretary of the S.M.S. for the Cantonment area. 

Shri В. S. Gaikwad was in a way a contrast to Shri D. S. 
Gaikwad. He was on the wrong side of fifty and an active 
participant in the local politics of the Cantonment Board, He 
had a long record as member of the Board for over sixteen years. 
He was a member of all the committees of the Board. He was 
for some time the Chairman of the School- Committee. Не was 
elected as a Vice-President of the Board. He was an active 
member of the Depressed Classes Mission. His membership 
of Т.В. Association and Leprosy Committee indicated the nature 
of his multifarious activities. He did not believe in any particu- 
lar religion and claimed to have respect for all religions. He 
was a member of the Theosophical Society. Не had his 
secondary school education. He belonged to the lower middle 
class, 

Shri D. К. Pacharne was contesting the elections from two 

. constituencies, the Cantonment and the Khadki (Kirkee) reser- 
ved. He came from the Scheduled Castes, but had not taken 
to Buddhism. 

He had varied experience of life. He claimed to have work- 
ed as a Police Constable for a few years. Later he became a 
primary teacher and worked in that capacity for a decade or so. 
He also worked as a village officer (Talathi). Не belonged to 
the poor class with his present profession of a carpenter. He 
had completed his Marathi schooling. He was formerly a 
member of the Poona Suburban Municipality. In his early 
Political career; he was in the Congress. He left the party in 
1952 as he did not get the ticket. He made extravagant claims 
about his social service activities and his participation in public 
affairs. But it appeared that he was overvaluing himself to the 
extent of being completely blind to reality. 
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The Lok Sabha candidates \ 

Shri 5. 5. More, the Congress nominee, was a controversial 
personality in Maharashtra politics. He was a law graduate 
and a Supreme Court advocate, placing himself in the higher 
middle class. At an early stage of his political career he was 
in the vanguard of the anti-Brahmin (Satya-Shodhak) move- 
ment in Maharashtra. He was one of the founders of the ‘Shet- 
kari Kamkari Paksha’ (the P.W.P.) in 1951. Before that he was 
in the Congress. He was the principal author of the Dabhadi 
thesis which gave a Marxist orientation to the party which had 
a latent caste bias. He had been elected to the Lok Sabha in 
1952 from Sholapur Lok Sabha constituency on the P.W.P. 
ticket. Shri More was a leading member on the opposition 
benches. He was the author of two books dealing with parlia- 
mentary procedure in India and democracy in Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. He was known to be an effective speaker, both in the 
legislature and outside. His speeches were full of invectives and 
sarcasm. He rejoined the Congress in 1956, During 1956-62 
he drifted in political backwaters, His nomination for the Lok 
Sabha seat in Poona aroused a hornest’s nest among the more 
steadfast Congress workers who aspired for the nomination. 

Rumour had it that Shri More’s candidacy for the Poona Par- 
liamentary seat was not to the liking of many local Congressmen. 
They wanted Shri Khadilkar to contest the seat. But Shri More 
insisted on the city constituency as against a rural one. He 
claimed that he was not an applicant for the ticket. But it was 
offered to him by the M.P.C.C. 

Shri N. С. Goray, the sitting P. S. M. member, had won the 
seat in 1957 on the S.M.S. ticket in a straight contest with Shri 
N. V. Gadgil, the then sitting member. He was a law graduate 
but did not practise law. He belonged to the upper middle 
class. He could be regarded as one of the P.S.P, leaders who 
resented the complete identification of the party with the S.M.S. 


in 1957. He participated in politics for the last thirty years, 
and was one of the founders of the Congress Socialist Party in 
1984. Іп his long politcial 


career he suffered many imprison- 
ments, the last one being connected with the Goa Satyagraha, 
where he led the first batch of Satyagrahis in 1955. He was 
released just before the 1957 elections. Shri Goray was the 
general secretary of the party. He was a known Marathi litté- 
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rateur, and was connected with many trade union activities of 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. During his term in the Lok Sabha 
(1957-62) Shri Goray was one of those who drew the attention of 
the government to the Chinese threat to India. He was an 
accomplished speaker in Marathi. 

Shri P. K. Atre, the stormy petrel was the nominee of the 
S.M.S. He was also contesting an assembly seat from Dadar, 
Bombay, against the Prohibition Minister, Shri T. R. Narawane. 
It was alleged in the P.S.P. circles that the main objective of 
Shri Atre was to defeat the P.S.P. nominee, Shri Goray. Тһе 
S.M.S, in general and Shri Atre іп particular had specially select- 
ed the P.S.P. for their concentrated attack after it had left the 
alliance. Shri Atre started his career as a teacher in Poona in 
the early thirties. He led a very rich life with many diverse 
interests, Не became an acclaimed dramatist and humorist in 
Marathi literature, and also a successful screen-story writer. His 
journalistic eminence was ап accepted fact. In politics Shri 
Atre often changed his loyalties from extreme right to extreme 
left. Almost every party in Maharashtra could claim him at 
some time or the other. Shri Atre with his powerful pen and a 
sharp tongue contributed in a remarkable measure to the suc- 
cess of the S.M.S. in 1957. He was the chief whip of the S.M.S. 
in the Bombay Assembly during 1957-62. He could claim to be 
a spell-binding orator attracting thousands by his speeches full 
of sarcasm, humour and venom. He was known to the Poona 
electorate through his widely circulated daily, the Maratha. 
The daily was the chief organ of the S.M.S. and carried very 
forceful and bitter articles by him. These impressed the 
common voter and might have been a factor influencing the 
vote for Shri Atre. He was intimately connected with the public 
life of Poona as the chairman of the standing committee and as 
ап educationist of long standing. He belonged to the rich class. 

Shri Jagannath A. Joshi was the Jan Sangh nominee for the 
Parliamentary seat. It was the policy of the Jan Sangh in 
Maharashtra to contest as many seats as possible. The Poona 
unit followed this policy faithfully. Shri Joshi was reported to 
be a better known Jan Sangh worker in the Kamatak region 
than in Poona. He was a typical Jan Sangh worker, He was 
for many years a full-time organizer for the R.S.S. in Kamatak. 
After the establishment of the Jan Sangh he was transferred 
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from the R.S.S. to party-work. In 1962, he was one of the tio 
general secretaries of the Jan Sangh. Shri Joshi could claim 
to be a good speaker in Marathi, Kannada and Hindi languages. 
He completed his graduation in Poona. He had contested a 
Parliamentary seat in 1957 from Dharwar but was defeated. 
Like Shri Goray, Shri Joshi had participated in the Goa Satya- 
graha and was in a Goa jail for a couple of years, 


General remarks 


There were certain common points about the candidates. Of 
the 23 candidates for the Assembly 14 were without any pre- 
vious experience of local government institutions or of the legis- 
lature. Of these five were independents while the S.M.S. and 
the Jan Sangh accounted for three each. The Congress, the 
Socialist and the Swatantra parties h 
Seven candidates had experience of local government institutions 
While three had legislative experience to their credit. 

Of the four Lok Sabha candidates only the Jan Sangh candi- 
date had neither local government nor legislative experience. 
The Congress and the P.S.P. candidates had Lok Sabha expe- 
rience while the S.M.S, candidate had both local government 
and legislative experience. From the above description and 
table 1 the fact stands out that of all the parties the Jan Sangh 
had all the candidates except one as new-comers to politics, 


Table 1* 
LEGISLATIVE EXPERIENCE—PA RTY—CONSTITUENCY 
Sh 


ad a new-comer each. 


s inagar а Shukrawar Cantonment Lok Sabha 
Р(5) 

2. District Local 

Board - -- - - C(5) 
3. Vidhan Sabha J (5) —  P(10) - 75 (5) 
4. Vidhan 

Parishad 5(2) = - к = 
5. Lok Sabha - = Ез - С(5), Р(5) 
6. Nil So, C ШЫ ЖӨН ies J 


5,1,1 
Figures in brackets indic. 


ate the number of years of experience, 
*In this and other t 


ables the following codes used denote the parties: 
C—The Congress; So—The Socialist; P—The P.S.P.; S— The S.M,S5 
Sw—The Swatantra; J—The Jan Sangh; I—The Independent, 
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The caste-composition of the candidates was revealing in cer- 
tain respects. Of the twenty-seven candidates eight were Brah- 
mins. Of these, three were for Lok Sabha and three for the 
Shivajinagar seats. There were four neo-Buddhists and one Jain. 
The remaining candidates were Hindus. ОҒ the five Congress 
candidates only one was Brahmin, while in the case of the Jan 
Sangh, two were non-Brahmins. 


Table 2 
CASTE, RELIGION—PARTY—CONSTITUENCY 


Se ee ы» Yo o. 


M Caste 5ш Kasba  Shukrawar Cantonment du 
1 Brahmin C, So, J — J, P к= RISSIE 
2 Maratha 5 5,С 5 - с 
3.. Mali = - - Р, С = 
4. Vaishya - — I J -- 
2 Padmashali - = c — — 
6. Scheduled 
Castes — — - Tab == 
7 Neo-Buddhist — —. I 1:51 - 
8. бопаг — J — — — 
9. Bhoi -- І — — = 
10 Jain - - — Sw — 


The majority of the candidates were above 40 years. Except 
for one all the Congress candidates were above 40 while three 
Jan Sangh candidates were below 40 years. 


Table 3 


AGE—PARTY—CONSTITUENCY 
———————————————— 


NE Age Group 3 Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment єй 
1 30 to 40 y I 3c 171,7, P, See ee 
2 41to 50 5оС JS І C J 
3. 51 to 60 = С SEI SwLI P 
1 Above 60 5 = = = GS 


————E————E———————— Se ee 
If the elections were an expensive business, the fact was not 
Pg 
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borne out by the income level of candidates. Seventeen candi- 
dates were having incomes up to Rs. 3,600 per annum, Five 
were between the incomes of Rs. 3,601 and Rs. 10,000. There 
were five candidates whose income was above Rs. 10,000 per 
annum. Curiously enough this group represents all the political 
parties except the P.S.P. More candidates belong to business 
and industry than to any other occupation. Next to this group 
were six candidates who were full-time workers of their parties. 
Three came to politics after retiring from government service. 


Table 4 
INCOME—PARTY—CONSTITUENCY Я 
_—_———————————————— 
Sr. Incomes Shivaji- 


No. ide nagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment ios 
cl———— ИЕ T ж.й з “^_ RIP ы и 
1: 1— 1200 — - 5 II = 

2 1,201— 2,400 — Sus I I, I, P* J* 

3. 2,401-- 3,600 5,1 — LG,JP С,5 — 

4. 3,601— 4800 — J — = P 

5. 4,801— 6000 — = = a = 

6. 6001-1000 -- Lc m = с” 

7 Above 10,000 So, С -- — J, Sw* S 


* Іпсотеѕ not given by the candidates but ascertained. 


Table 5 


OCCUPATION—PARTY—CONSTITUENCY 
—————————————————————————— 
EE Occupation Эш Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Sia. 
EE ee 
Agriculturists — 
Trade, Indus- 

try, Business 50,5 J,1,C 1 
3; Newspaper 

Editors = 

Lawyers 7 


N 


Doctors 

Teachers 

Artisans 

Social Workers 

Domestic 
Workers = 

10. Service (Retd.) с 


майыстыру TEN p 
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The educational level of the candidates is fairly high, Five 
of the candidates are graduates and eight are double graduates. 
Of the rest eight have high school education. Six have primary 
education. 


Table 6 
EDUCATION—PARTY—CONSTITUENCY 
Se 


Sr. UM k 
No. Education pe Kasba | Shukrawar Cantonment Wm 


1. Up to Verna- 


cular Final — LG I LXI — 
2. Secondary 
School and 
Matric 50,5 1,5 LS I, Sw — 
3. College and А 
Graduate — — Ге) "Же J 
4. Double 
Graduate с — J, P 5 С.Р, 5 


' 
The candidates participation in public life 

An effort was made to find out the participation of candidates 
in the various spheres of social and political activities. It was 
but natural that the party should figure prominently in such res- 
ponse. Twenty-three candidates stated that they were active 
in the party-work. Twelve were associated with educational 
institutions while only ten with trade and business associations. 
Eleven of the candidates had taken part in labour and youth 
organizations while seven were associated with cultural organ- 
izations. 

The Jan Sangh candidates had no participation in either trade 
union activities or business and trade associations, But they 
Participated in cultural and youth organizations and were asso- 
ciated with educational institutions. An exactly opposite picture 
Was presented by the Congress. They had not participated in 
Youth and cultural organizations. The P.S.P. had no participa- 
tion in trade and industry associations, but they participated in 
Youth organizations and trade unions. 
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CANDIDATES 
Table 7 
THE CANDIDATES' PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC LIFE 


Sra Party er Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment ns 
T. Party 5:6, LC,LS ILS, С. G Sw. P pis: IC 
So BI db 

2. Cultural Orga- 

nizations J, So T — Р, J Р, 5 
3. | Youth Orga- | TT 

nizations — S,J,So JI TI B РТ 
4, Trade Unions S, So C, S S, P LI PSC 
5.. Trade & Busi- 

ness Asso- 

ciations S, So C,I I Sw,LI S, С 
6.. Educational © . 

Institutes Ac с Jy; PHI VILI Р, 5, С 


Propaganda methods used by the candidates 

Of the twelve methods the first five were used by most of the 
candidates with the exception of the Congress candidate for the 
Parliamentary seat. It was not possible for him either to take 
up the door-to-door canvassing or address small group meetings, 
Similarly, most of the candidates depended on cycle-marches 
and processions to reach their voters. As expected, no candi- 
dates except an independent admitted that they utilized caste 
and communal organizations for their propaganda. It was only 
in the Shivajinagar constituency that a non-political body was 
working actively to support the Congress candidate, Тһе 5.М.5. 
candidates jointly followed the variant of door-to-door canvass- 
ing— Pad Yatra.” No other party followed this technique. ` 


Factors influencing the elections 

The. candidates were asked to list the factors which they con- 
sidered as influencing the elections by giving preferences, The 
answers given were quite revealing, The majority of the Con- 
gress candidates stressed the factor of organization, while candi- 
dates of the opposition parties emphasized the role of money 
and caste in the elections, Personality of the candidate and the 
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Table 8 


PROPAGANDA—PARTY—CONSTITUENCIES 


— 
Lok 


Sr Party sman Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Sabha 

1. Personal So,S,J,C LLCS 1,1,1,5, LB LI SS 
Approach С.Р J, P, С, Sw 

2. Group SoS IC LGS LLS LELLP P, 7 
Meetings 

3. Public So,S,J,C LCS LS CP J,P,C,Sw С,Р,5,1 
Meetings 

4. Pamphlet- So,S,J,C. JLCS 1,5,С,Р LEPC £GP. 5,7 
eering Sw 

5. Posters &  §0,8,,C LLCS 1,1,1,5, J,P,C,Sw CP, 5,7 
Hoardings GP 

6. Canvassing S$3,€ 22,05 СР 1,65% Р; 7 
by Agents 

72 Propaganda poe oa pes I E. 
through Caste 
& Communal 


Organizations 
8. Through Party So,J, C J, S J,C,P IEC OPT 
Organizations 
9; Articles in LE — P Ге) Р, S 
Journal Е 
10. Pad Yatra 5 5 5 5 5 
ll. Сусе & other J, S, C 1,5,1, LSCP Р,1,5,С 1,5,С 
Processions CS 
12; Propaganda © — E 
through Non- ` Я 
Political 
Groups 
„—————.—— 


party-programme were mentioned but with lesser emphasis. On 
the whole it was found that money, caste and organization 
received a total of 16, 18 and 11 preferences without attaching 
any weights. The S.M.S. candidate in the Kasba gave second 
preference to the use of terror in the elections. A word of cau- 
tion is necessary. Whenever the candidates referred to factors 
like money, caste or terror, they pointed out that this. was done 
by their rivale. But reference to organization, personality or 
Party-programmes was without any such limiting condition. What 
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was obvious from the replies of the candidates and the general 
observation was that in general, no party suffered from any 
inhibition about the use of any means which would help to 
bring votes. 


Expectation of support and financial contribution 

All the candidates, as expected, asserted that they would 
receive the support of their party. But, as regards the support 
from various castes and classes, the candidates of the same party 
differed from each other in their expectations. Of the 27 can- 
didates, 15 stated the approximate number of voters of their 
caste in the constituency. This indicated to some extent the 
awareness of the caste vote and its significance for winning the 
election. How far the candidates depended on the caste vote 
was not known. Most of the candidates were reluctant to speak 
on this delicate point. There were only four candidates who 
frankly admitted that they would receive the support of their 
caste, It was significant that no candidate gave first or second 
preference to Brahmins. Three candidates expected support 
mainly from the Maratha caste. The Congress candidates gave 
some preference to Muslims but other parties did not mention 
them. The P.S.P. and the S.M.S. candidates expected the 
labour class to support them. The Congress candidates from 
Shivajinagar and Kasba gave third preference to business com- 
munity. The Swatantra candidate gave first preference to the 
business community to which he belonged. The middle class 
did not receive any first preference from any candidate, This 
was siguificant for two reasons. The middle class was not con- 
sidered an important voting group. Secondly, the emphasis was 
more upon caste and community and not so much upon “class.” 
The Jan Sangh candidates in general were evasive in their 
answers to this question; they asserted that they would receive 
support from all castes and classes. 

To find out their assessment of electoral, prospects, the candi- 
dates were asked to give their expectations about the votes they 


Six contestants, of whom three were Lok Sabha 


would secure. 
е who 


candidates, did not respond to this question. Out of thos 
responded, the majority tended to inflate their expectations. | 
Only two Congress candidates were more or less accurate in 


their estimates. 
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The Р.5.Р., the Socialist, and the S.M.S. candidates contributed 
to their respective party funds. In case of the Jan Sangh and 
the Congress, it appeared that the candidates did not contribute 
beyond the prescribed limits set by the party, 


Table 10 
SUPPORT EXPECTED—PARTY—CONSTITUENCY 


From whom 


е as, Shivaji- р. rain Lok 
No. spe mgs nagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Sabha 
l. Brahmin С(5)* T3) = = P (4), S (3) 
2. Maratha С(7),8(1), С (1) = J (4), P (5) S (4) 
So (1) 
3. Muslim C(2 С(2) I (2) = = 
4. Harijan C (6), — 10,С(3), 1(4),P (4,  sQ) 
So (3) P (4) с) 
5. Non-Maha- 
rashtrians са, C(4,1(4,c (4) P(2,Sw (3, Р(5), 
S (2) J (5) С (3) 5 (5) 
6. Women С (3) J (4) == = = 
7 Business Com- 
munity С (4) С (3) = Sw (4) = 
8. Labour J (2), С(5) 1 (3), S(1), 1 (4), 3 (2), Р(2), 5(2) 
: So (2) С (1), P2) Р (3), C (5) 
9. Wealthy Clas — С (6) = J (3), Sw (1) = 
10. Middle Class C(2, С(7), 1(5), 6 (2), P (6), C (4) P(3), s(6) 
So (4) J (2) P (3) 
11. Lower Class = = m es x 
12. Party Ј(1),С(1), С(1), C(1,P (1) J (1), P (1), P(1), 5(1); 
S (3), J (1) C (1) C (1), 
So (1) J (1) 
13. All Classes & 
Castes J I LJ I (4) J(2) 
14. Caste of the ; 
Candidate — J (1) — Sw (2), = 
са) ‹ 


* The figures in the brackets indicate preferences, 


Political opinions of the candidates 


Conformism in politica] opinions of party candidates could be 


regarded as a normal behaviour, The attention, therefore, was 


focussed on deviation from the party line. The problems were 


= 


— — 
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of four categories. The first group referred to the current foreign 
policy issues, the second to planning and allied economic issues,. 
the third to national integration, and the last referred to State 
level issues such as prohibition, the border issue, and 
decentralization. 

Regarding the Chinese aggression, only one Congress candidate 
partially disapproved of the policy of the Government of India. 
The Р.5.Р. and the Jan Sangh were totally opposed to the policy. 
But in the case of the S.M.S., the Communist candidate fully 
approved of the policy. One of the Congress candidates par- 


- tially disapproved of the implementation of the policy of non- 


alignment. Similar criticism was levelled by the Tan Sangh can- 
didate, two S.M.S. candidates, and one P.S.P. candidate. All 
parties, however, accepted the policy in principle. The Pakistan 
policy was partially disapproved of by two Congress candidates. 
The Jan Sangh candidate, the two S.M.S. candidates, and the 
P.S.P. candidate totally disapproved of this policy, while the two 
P.S.P. candidates and the S.M.S. candidate approved of the 
policy. 

Planning evoked support in principle from all the parties. But 
the S.M.S., the P.S.P., and the Jan Sangh criticized the failure 
of proper implementation of the policy, each party for its own 
reasons. The Jan Sangh was totally opposed to both co-operative 
farming and socialistic pattern of society. The P.S.P. and the 
S.M.S. accused the Congress of slogan-mongering and a complete 
failure in implementing these policies. One of the Congress 
candidates, however, did not approve of the co-operative farm- 
ing in toto. The same charge of slogan-mongering was levelled 
at the Congress by the P.S.P., the S.M.S., and the Jan Sangh 
about secularism and steps for national integration. 

The prohibition policy was totally opposed by the P.S.P. and 
One S.M.S. candidate. It was interesting to note that two Con- 
gress candidates were also totally opposed to prohibition. Other 
S.M.S. and Jan Sangh candidates approved of it in principle, but 
Criticized the failure of the Congress to implement it. All the 
three Opposition parties approved of the principle of ceiling on 
land-holding but were dissatisfied with the implementation. The 
Same was true about decentralization. Surprisingly enough, two 

Ongress candidates were not in full agreement with the policy. 

The border issue between Maharashtra and Mysore should be 
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settled’ through negotiations, was the view of the P.S.P. The 
Jan Sangh advocated that the settlement be done by Centre's 
intervention. The S.M.S. was not hopeful of any such solution 
and advocated agitation to secure justice in the case. 

The code of conduct for political parties invariably received 


lip sympathy from all the candidates. But many charged their 
opponents of violating the code. 


Loyalty to the party was predominant in the minds of the 
candidates of all the parties. There were two P.S.P., one Con- 
gress, and one Jan Sangh candidates who claimed that in the 
case of conflict between the party decision and their conscience, 
they would rather follow their conscience than the party. All 
the rest would follow the dictates of the party. 


CHAPTER VII Р 


THE VOTERS 


Tus снАРТЕВ deals with the results of investigations carried out. 
In a sense this part is the statistical substantiation of the earlier 
chapters which described the background, settings, and climate 
of the political community. It has been the experience in vot- 
ing behaviour studies elsewhere that an analysis of motives ОЁ 
the voters is not at all an easy task. What has been attempted 
here is to analyse first the various groups and their vote prefer- 


ences, In this analysis, it was found necessary to use different 


criteria of age, income, occupation, religion, language, and caste. 
determine the “socio- 


It was not possible to devise indices to 
economic status” of the voters. What was found possible was to 


divide the voters into classes_on the basis of their incomes and 


occupations as stated by them. The Government of Maharashtra 


ruled that an annual income of Rs. 1,200 was the basis of exemp- 
tion limit for educational concessions. This limit could be taken 
roughly to indicate the poor class. From this lowest income 
group to the highest income bracket there were many variations. 
In contrast to the Greenwich election, it might be said that 
the income and occupation Were less important than caste and 
religion in determining the vote preference in this study. Lan- 
guage did play its part in influencing the vote preference of 
minority language groups. Age by itself could not be regarded 
as a factor in determining party preferences, as all the parties 
Secured the necessary support from different age groups. 
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An attempt was made to relate the vote intention of 1962 
with the voting of 1957. This correlation had a special signi- 
ficance in Poona and Maharashtra as explained earlier? Тһе 
shift in the loyalties from language to party, caste, and per- 
sonality was to some extent discernible. It could be further 
argued that the 1957 election was a kind of referendum on the 
issue of the establishment of Maharashtra. The 1962 election 
was, in contrast, the election of candidates, “the whole complex 
of personal attraction (and repulsion) is a feature of the election 
of candidates but not of the referendum.”* This was true to 
some extent in the case of the elections in Poona in general, 
and in the Shivajinagar constituency in particular. 


Types of voters 

Can there be a typology of voters? In the present study, it 
was found that a broad classification of voters is feasible. What 
follows is based on the answers given to the questionnaires and 
the personal observations of the investigators. Voters in Poona 
could be conveniently grouped into non-voters, ideal types, party- 
oriented, the changers, candidate-oriented, “the voters on the 
periphery,” * and the group-oriented. The last category had cer- 
tain sub-groups—family, caste, neighbourhood, and the trade 
unions. Needless to add that there were voters who could: not 
be classified under any of these categories. This was due to 
two reasons, namely, insufficient information and almost unpre- 
dictable behaviour. But, by and large, the categories stated 
above showed certain stable characteristics. If an attempt was 
made to draw a continuum of voting activity in Poona, the above 
categories of voters could be placed as follows: 


Types of Voters 
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The non-voter and the non-response 

The problem of non-voting is significant from many angles. 
Non-voting may be due to personal disgust of politics, anomie, 
ignorance, or sheer inertia on the part of the voter. It may be 
a result of non-political factors. It is probable that some ot 
those who were eligible to be voters might have been left out 
of the electoral lists, due to administrative lapses and who due 
to inertia did not attempt to enrol themselves in the supplemen- 
tary lists. In our present study, there were three main types ot 
non-voters. A small percentage of non-voters can be described 
as confirmed non-voters. These cases arise out of disgust of 
politics. That “politics is dirty, politicians are all scoundrels and 
one should not involve oneself in it” is the typical attitude of 
these voters. These voters are highly educated; they have little 
faith in the present democratic process to throw up the right type 
of leadership. They consider that all politicians and parties are 
engaged only in power-mongering. Their (politicians’) only in- 
terest is self-aggrandizement. These have not voted in all the 
three General Elections and have no desire to vote in the coming 
elections. These are “hard” cases. 

Compared to these voters, the second type of non-voters could 
be described as those who felt that they did not count in the 
whole show; they were insignificant, and were generally self- 
conscious of their inferior status in the society, either due to 
poverty, or lack of education. Their attitude stemmed from this 
inferiority complex. Though they were equal partners in the 


Indian polity, they did not realize it. 
The third type of non-voters could be described as those who 


were totally ignorant of voting. This class included mostly 
illiterate, old women from the lowest income strata. They 
did not understand most of the questions asked by the investiga- 
tors. They had not heard anything about the parties or the can- 
didates who were contesting the elections. Some of them have 
stated that they might vote if they were told where to go and 
how to vote. 

In view of the above, the non-response to the three question- 
naires could be understood in its proper perspective. There was 
deliberate non-response from the non-voters of the first category. 
A highly educated engineer replied to most of the questions as 
those being beyond his intellectual horizon! In another case, 
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after answering the first few questions, a pleader refused to ans- 
wer any other question at all. A person from the medical pro- 
fession refused to answer any question as he declared that he 
was a confirmed non-voter, and had nothing to do with any 
elections. Thus, this kind of non-response could be regarded as 
a deliberate one. Their refusal to be associated with the study 
of voting behaviour might be indicative of their general 
attitude towards collective social activity, including the election 
process. Many of them were not merely non-voters but they 
might have a negative attitude towards social activity of diverse 
types. 

In case of the second and third types of the non-voters, the 
non-response was the result of their failure to understand the 
questions. Their daily lives were so much pre-occupied by 
their efforts to earn their livelihood that they had neither the 
time nor the will to take any interest in matters political or aca- 
demic. This class of voters was apolitical by the impelling eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural circumstances. Thus, the investiga- 
tors had the experience of being told by these voters to mind 
their own business. Sometimes, they were told that they were 
free to write down any answers which they thought fit as 
they were better educated and, therefore, more knowledgeable 
persons, 

The table (facing page) gives the non-response to the three 
questionnaires. This would indicate that a substantial number 
have not responded to attitude questions. 


The candidate-oriented voters 

The voters who vote for the candidate rather than the party 
could be regarded as without any firm party moorings. Their 
political behaviour is largely unideological. It might be caste; 
class, personality, prejudice, or any other factor which influenced 
them. These voters showed also the effects that may partly be due 
to cross-pressurization. Of all the constituencies, the voters in 
the Shivajinagar area were more candidate-oriented than party- 
oriented. They voted for the Congress for the Assembly seat, 
and for the S.M.S. or the P.S.P. for the Parliamentary seat, Split 
voting of this kind could be explained as the candidate-orienta- 
tion of the voters, rather than as a freak behaviour. 

The influence of the personality of the candidate, the impact 
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of his previous public service coupled with caste and class pre- 
judice, and the voters’ reaction to these might have determined 
their voting preference. 


TABLE SHOWING N-RESPONSE 
Particulars Table No. Number of 
Non-respondents 
(1) Age and Sex 1 4l 
(2) Religion 2 18 
(3) Caste 3 33 
(4) Occupation 4 52 
(5) Income 5 242 
(6) Language 8 18 
(T) Education 9 87 
(8) Voted in 1957—Vote-intention 10 486 
(9) Change of preference 11 844 
(10) Vote-intention 12 357 
(11) Door-to-door canvassing 18 241 
(12) Attendance at public meetings 19 903 
(13) Vote-intention—Newspaper-reading 19-A 442, 
(14) Continuance of the S.M.S. 20 508 
(15) National and local issues 21 794 
(16) Opinions on Vidarbha 92 695 
Opinions on Chinese aggression 22 479 
(17) Nationalization of industries 22-C 502 
(18) Way to achieve national integration 23 1,298 
(19) Appealing propaganda 24 605 
(20) Unhealthy propaganda 24-A 957 
(21) Effect of propaganda literature 25 333 
(22) Political participation 27 44 
(28) Preference for a local candidate 28 144 
(24) Personal acquaintance with the 
, candidates 29 148 
(25) Knowledge about candidates 30 146 
(26) Factors influencing the choice 
of the candidate 30-A 521 
(27) Discussion in the family 81 79 
(28) Preference for party or candidate 82 216 
The party-oriented voters 
to the ideal 


This class of voters was to some extent similar 


types described later. But there were a few differences which 
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put these voters in a separate category. Most of these voters 
were not members of the political party they voted for. They 
did not necessarily read the party paper. Their preference tor 
the party was dependent on their belief in the party and its 
leadership. The other factor which might have influenced this 
class of voters was the party platform and programme. The party- 
oriented voters were comparatively very small in numbers, though 
more than the ideal types. 

It may be said that in the case of these voters party identifi- 
cation had not been complete as in case of the ideal types. 


The changers 

What role does this class of voters play in strengthening demo- 
cratic processes? .It may be said that the changers, being an 
unknown quantity to the contesting parties, give the zest to the 
battle of the ballot. If the electorate was mostly party-oriented, 
there would have been уегу small room for campaigning. The 
changers could be regarded as the sounding-board for the suc- 
cess or failure of the propaganda campaign. In another sense, 
the changers help to keep the ring open for the parties to make 
their effort to convince the people. They make the elections 
uncertain, and this uncertainty about the final outcome lends to 
the process the democratic quality of allowing free room for 
conversion by persuasion. 

In any election, the floating vote decides the fortunes of poli- 
tical parties. The parties naturally concentrate their propaganda 
efforts on this very large section of the electorate. The voters 
who change their voting preference from one election to another, 
and also the voters who change their vote-intention during the 
period (approximately one month in this study), have been 
grouped as the changers. 

Of these, the first sub-group of those who changed their voting 
preferences from the party voted in 1957 to another is very 
large. This has a relation to the changed political climate and 
situation after the establishment of Maharashtra. It could be 
said that the voting behaviour of a large majority was of a 
deviant character in 1957. Still these voters could better be 
placed in the category of the changers, 

Of the Congress vote іп 1957. 75 per cent were constants and 
25 per cent were changers, while for the S.M.S. the figures were 
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16 per cent constants and 84 per cent changers. 

The second sub-group—those who changed their vote-inten- 
tion—could be regarded as more susceptible to the propaganda 
and counter-propaganda of the contesting parties. If there were 
other reasons for the change in vote-intention, these could not 
be investigated. Some of these voters stated that the change in 
their vote intention was due to the speeches made by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Y. B. Chavan; while others stated 
that the change was due to the slogans of the Jan Sangh which 
were regarded by them as morally wrong. Vulgarity of pro- 
paganda, especially the speeches of Shri Р. К. Atre, contributed 
to the change in certain other cases, 


The voters on the periphery 

What factors influence the voters on the periphery of the 
society? It is a matter of certain significance to consider this 
section of the electorate. This group includes most of the poor 
class voters who are away from the society's mainstream. For 
example, the “Wadar” community may be mentioned. This com- 
munity is generally engaged in unskilled manua] work in the 
building trade. Their mother-tongue is Telugu-Tulu. They live 
mostly in hutments in the slum areas. Their living conditions 
are worse than those of the local poor class. It is not possible 
for any candidate or party-worker to speak to them, unless he 
knows their language. The political problems are unknown 
to them as they have no time to think of anything else except 
earning their daily bread. It was alleged by many persons in- 
cluding the candidates belonging to different parties, that the 
voter of this community went to the highest bidder. Ever if 
there is no satisfactory evidence for the verification of the alle- 
gations, certain facts are worth mentioning. 

The *Wadar" community follows certain traditional patterns 
of social life. This results in placing the élite class in that com- 
munity in a strong bargaining position. The failure of commu- 
nication between the community and those outside gives them 
a further advantage. It is futile to talk to such voters about 
Political ideologies and problems. What they can understand 
is something more tangible. They have a shrewd understanding 
that their "vote" has a certain “value” and if possible it can be 
€ncashed; their economic conditions are contributing to this 
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feeling. There is every possibility that the élite might have 
duped both the party-workers and their own community by 
pocketing a lion’s share of the moneys offered for “social 
activities.” 

Another problem connected with peripheral voters relates to 
the scheduled castes. The scheduled castes in general and 
“Mahars” in particular are politically conscious. During the life- 
time of Dr. Ambedkar, the scheduled caste vote was quite united. 
After his death there has been a serious split amongst his fol- 
lowers. This has led to certain dangerous consequences, Politi- 
cal loyalties on the basis of caste are relatively to be preferred 
to no political loyalties at all. A large section of the scheduled 
caste vote was in this situation of a political vacuum in 1962. It 
was suggested by an eminent opposition leader that in such a 
situation, there was always a possibility that the tendency to- 
wards getting a cash benefit might have emerged. There was, 
however, no possibility of verification. 

There were a few instances where such peripheral voters from 
the sample made statements about selling their votes to the 
highest bidder. But they were hardly a convincing proof of the 


alleged (by the opposition) corruption of the electorate and a 
wholesale purchase of voters. 


The unspecified. voters 

Many of the unspecified voters who voted in the elections could 
not be regarded as having carefully considered their choices. 
Their act of voting might be purely a mechanical one, The 
large numbers of invalid votes is one indication of such mechani- 
cal response. It might also be termed as the failure of political 
parties to educate the masses in election procedures and political 


issues. The failure on the part of a large number of voters to 
answer the questionnaires is another evidence. 


The group-oriented voters 


Very few voters live in an isolation, political or social, The 


membership of various groups is a factor influencing one’s political 
behaviour. Identification with a group-family, caste, association, 


neighbourhood or trade union gives the individual a sense of be- 
longing. Wherever party-identification is absent, the ties with 
these primary groups are found to be more intimate, In the 
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sample, a significant number was found which was voting as per 
instructions of the head of the family. The influence of the head 
of the family could be regarded as paramount in the case of 
women, specially the illiterate. This does not mean that the 
educated women were free from this influence. 

Caste-groups known as caste Panchayats were quite active in 
the social life of the Hindus in Poona. These were organized 
on strictly caste-lines and others not belonging to the caste were 
not allowed to join. The caste Panchayat might be in a posi- 
tion to influence political behaviour of its members to a certain 
extent as the élite of the caste concerned lead the caste group. 
The poorer sections of the caste looked to them for guidance. 

The caste Panchayats were more effective as one goes down 
the social ladder. The so-called lower castes were better orga- 
nized. It might be a protective device in a competitive society 
where the upper castes were better educated and financially 
better off. The caste Panchayats offered an organized vote for 
the competing political parties. The ратіу хҮһісһ was able to win 
over the élite by any means was assured of a solid support of 
the caste-group. 

There are about 100 trade unions in Poona. Of these, majority 
owed allegiance to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha while the rest were 
affiliated to I.N.T.U.C., A.LT.U.C., Mazdoor Panchayat and 
Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh. This fact indicated the influence 
of political parties in trade unionism. It was expected that the 
unions would be active in securing support for their respective 
parties. On the whole, however, it was found that the unions 
were not as effective as the caste Panchayats in mobilizing sup- 
port. From the survey it appeared that the voter was more 
under caste-group pressure than under trade union influence. 

The neighbourhood groups generally centre around a gymna- 
sium (Talim) with its characteristic control over the people in 
the nearby locality, The leader (known variously as vastad, 
dada, pahelvan) is generally an athletics teacher of Indian wrest- 
ling and commands respect from the pupils and the locality. 
Sometimes this group becomes an agency of intimidation as it is 
a well-organized minority in the locality. Thus the parties vie 
with each other to solicit the support of such groups. The sup- 
port is offered for a quid pro quo for the gymnasium. Shri 
Limaye, the Socialist candidate, gave the names of such groups 
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who asked for money, the ostensible purpose advanced was the 
repairs to the gymnasium. | 
How far is group-orientation compatible with the democratic 
concept of franchise? If voting is a rational individual choice, 
group-orientation affects adversely this process. 


The ideal types 

It was found that it was possible to construct a picture of ideal 
types of voters for the four major political parties contesting the 
elections in Poona. The ideal constructs were based on the res- 
ponses given by certain voters in Poona. It was not possible 
to make a follow-up study of these ideal voters. If an attempt 
was made to define an ideal voter, there could be many defini- 
tions. The ideal types discussed here were not ideal from the 
point of view of classical political theory. It was not a theore- 
tical concept to be applied to other voters as a scale of measure- 
ment. These voters were ideal from the point of view of the 
political parties and their efforts at socialization of the attitudes 
of their members. Thus, what is described here is not “the ideal 
voter” from a theoretical angle, but the ideal types of represen- 
tative voters having definite party-orientation, These voters 
showed an exemplary consistency in their response to the three 
questionnaires. They were convinced about the party of their 
choice and were also equally conyinced against the other parties, 


The Congress 


The ideal voter had voted for the party in 1957 at the high 
tide of Samyukta Maharashtra agitation. He read the Vishal 
Sahyadri, a Congress daily in Poona. He was a loyal member 
of the Congress. He strongly desired that the Congress should 
win the elections and also expected the Congress to win. He had 
decided to vote for the Congress and there was no change in 
the vote-preference since 1957. Не was in favour of his consti- 
tuency being represented by anyone, but he must belong to the 
Congress. According to him, the third plan should be carried 
out with full co-operation from the people. That was the only 
national problem before him. He discussed politics with his 
family members; but claimed that everyone was free to vote as 
one felt to до. He was sufficiently involved in political activi- 
ties, These included voting, canvassing, collecting funds, volun- 
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teering for work, attending public meetings and joining proces- 
sions—all these of course in favour of the Congress. 

As regards political issues, he rejected the demand for a sepa- 
rate Vidarbha, supported the Government of India’s policy of 
peaceful negotiations with the Chinese to vacate aggression and 
defended the police action in Goa. He considered the efforts 
made by the Government for national integration as adequate. 
He was in favour of socialistic society and nationalization of 
industries, but with proper and reasonable compensation, 

He cast his vote for the party and not for the candidate, He 
believed that there was no justification for the continuance of 
the S.M.S. According to him, there were certain characteristic 
features of the Congress leadership in Maharashtra. For example, 
he cited the unity of the Congress organization under the new 
leadership of Shri Y. B, Chavan. 

There was no change in his vote preference as he was fully 
committed to the party. He voted for the Congress as decided 
earlier, He was influenced in his vote preference because of 
the party-manifesto and programme, He was reinforced in his 
preference by the excellent speeches made by Shri Nehru and 


Shri Chavan. 

He was approached for the vote by the candidate, but he did 
his own bit in canvassing for the party. He attended at least 
ten meetings of the party and sometimes the meetings of the 
other parties. He was all praise for the Congress propaganda 
campaign and said that the Congress possessed a better orga- 
nization and the speakers convinced the audience by facts and 
figures. 

He condemned the propaganda of the S.M.S. for its vulgarity 
and personal attack. In the case of the Jan Sangh, he strongly 
condemned the anti-Nehru slogans and the communalism of the 
party. He was strongly in favour of banning such parties and 
their vicious propaganda. 

The S.M.S. 

The ideal voter had voted for the S.M.S. іп 1957. He did so 
not for any party mandate but for the S.M.S, He was a devoted 
reader of the Maratha. He did not belong to any party; if at all 
he was a party-member, he belonged either to the C.P.I. or the 
Hindu Sabha, but was an active sympathizer of the S.M.S. He 
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desired that the 5.М.5. should win the election in Maharashtra 
put had the realization that the Congress would win. He was 
determined to vote for the S.M.S. and had done so to support 
an effective opposition to the Congress. He wanted to be re- 
presented by anyone who belonged to the S.M.S. 

According to him, the most important national problems were 
the conflict between India and Pakistan over Kashmir and the 
"dispute" with China. But he emphasized the local problems 
more. These were the border disputes with Mysore, the Panshet 
affair and the Bavdekar episode, the rehabilitation of the flood- 
affected (sometimes the voter was a flood victim himself) He 
discussed politics amongst his family members, but everyone 
was free to vote according to his will. Quite active in political 
work he was willing to do all the work expected of him. 

He agreed with the ideal Congress voter that there was no 
need of a separate Vidarbha. But he was more emphatic to 
settle the dispute with China by peaceful means. He supported 
the police action in Goa. As regards national integration, he 
blamed the Congress for the absence of national integration. 
He was strongly in favour of a genuine socialistic society and 
not the pseudo-socialism as under the Congress rule. He was 
in favour of nationalization of industries, urban housing and 
wholesale trade without any compensation. 

He intended to vote for the S.M.S. candidates for the sake of 
the S.M.S. which he considered as the only way to check the 
Congress monopoly of power. He believed that the S.M.S. had 
every justification to continue to integrate the important Marathi- 
speaking areas of Belgaum-Karwar and Goa which were still out- 
side the truncated Maharashtra and to establish a genuine social- 
ist Maharashtra. 

He was very critical of the Congress leadership in Maha- 
rashtra. According to him, the leadership was responsible for 
casteism, encouragement of the propertied classes and the shield- 
ing of the corrupt. Shri Chavan came in for a stinging criti- 
cism for contributing to the Shivaji cult and indulging in the 
dangerous game of caste-politics. 

There was no change in his vote preference and he voted for 
the S.M.S. candidates. He was influenced by the speeches of the 
S.M.S. leaders, especially Shri P. K. Atre. The voter was appro- 
ached by the S.M.S. workers, but he would have voted for the 
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S.M.S. without their asking for it. It was his sacred duty. Не 
attended at least ten or more meetings of the S.M.S. addressed 
by Shri P. K. Atre, He showed no interest in the meetings of the 
other parties. 

He asserted that the S.M.S. propaganda was the most effective 
and vigorous. It was responsible for enlightening the people 
The propaganda was effective owing 
es of Shri P. К. Atre. According 
to him, the propaganda of the Congress, the P.S.P. and the Jan 
Sangh was not only improper but also of a low level. The 
Congress was making a covert communal propaganda while the 
P.S.P. was making personal attacks on the S.M.S. leaders, spe- 
cially Shri P. K. Atre. The Jan Sangh was out-and-out a com- 


munal party with obscurantist ideas. 
He received propaganda literature from different parties; but 


he cared to read only the S.M.S. literature. This reinforced him 
in his views. 


on major political issues. 
to the sharp and critical speech 


The Jan Sangh 
The ideal voter had voted for the S.M.S. in 1957 but he had 


done so as a party mandate from the Jan Sangh. He was a re- 
gular subscriber to the Tarun Bharat, a pro-Jan Sangh daily in 
Poona and also read the Vivek and the Organizer, the organs of 
the R.S.S. He was a member of the Jan Sangh and/or the R.S.S. 
(if the voter was a woman, Rashtra Sevika Samiti), He desired 
that the Jan Sangh should win in Maharashtra but was a realist 
to state that the Congress would win. 

He decided to vote for the Jan Sangh and the change in his 
preference from the S.M.S. was owing to the fact that the Jan 
Sangh was not now in the alliance. He was in company with 
the Congress and the S.M.S. partisans in stating that anyone be- 
longing to the Jan Sangh could represent his constituency. 

He mentioned all the issues from the Jan Sangh pamphlet as 
important in the 1962 elections. These included China, Kash- 
mir, defence, provision of necessities, Panshet and corrupt admi- 
nistration. There was discussion in the family on political issues 
but there was no need of independent voting as the whole family 
had the same opinion. He was an enthusiastic participant for 
the Jan Sangh in all the political activities during the elections. 
He also mentioned his voluntary donations to the party funds. 


E 
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He considered the demand for a separate Vidarbha as comple- 

tely mischievous. He was enthusiastic to settle the issue of the 
Chinese aggression by war, if necessary. He blamed the govern- 
ment for delaying the police action in Goa for the last fourteen 
years. In his opinion, it ought to have taken place simultaneous- 
ly with the police action in Hyderabad. 
‚ He was in favour of one language—Hindi—for the whole 
country for bringing about national integration. He considered 
the abolition of linguistic provinces and establishment of a strong 
unitary government as very necessary for a united and strong 
"Bharat" He was not in favour of socialistic society and was 
opposed to nationalization of industries as a genera] principle. 
According to him key industries and defence industries should 
be nationalized, but with full compensation to the owners. 

He intended to vote for the party and believed that the party 
candidates were individually very suitable. He thought that 
there was no need of the S.M.S. as its historic role was over, He 
did not believe that there was anything characteristic in the 
Congress leadership except its casteist outlook, 

There was no change in his voting preference, He voted for 
the Jan Sangh as per his previous decision. Не was influenced 
in his decision by the party-manifesto, speeches of party lead- 
ers and the R.S.S. The candidate and the party workers app- 
roached him for vote. He was himself quite active in securing 
support for the Jan Sangh. 

He was regular in attending the Jan Sangh meetings, and 
attended a few meetings of other parties in order to know the 
criticism against his party. 

He was all praise for the very systematic, disciplined and 
high-level propaganda of the Jan Sangh, which was due to the 
excellent moral principles of the party and the well-knit organ- 
ization of well-trained and devoted cadres, The propaganda was 
effective because it was based on truth. He was very vehement 
in denouncing the propaganda of the Congress. According to 
him, it was vulgar, rabidly anti-Brahmin and misleading. The 
S.M.S. came in for criticism for its pro-C.P.I. attitude on the 
Chinese issue and the contempt towards the Jan Sangh and 
also for its vulgarity and personal attacks. 

He strongly supported the idea of a code of conduct for poli- 
tical parties and claimed that all political parties except the 
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Jan Sangh failed to maintain a high level of propaganda and 
observe the code of conduct. 


The Р.5.Р. 

The ideal voter had voted for the S.M.S. іп 1957 because the 
P.S.P. was the chief constituent party of the alliance, He-read 
the Lok Mitra, the Prabhat, and the Sadhana, organs of the P.S.P. 
He was a member of the P.S.P. and/or of the Rastra Seva Dal. 

He desired that the P.S.P. should win in the 1962 elections in 
Maharashtra, but was a realist enough to note that the Congress 
would win. He decided to vote for the party and the change 
from the 1957 vote was owing to the fact that the P.S.P. was no 
longer in the alliance. He expected to be represented by some- 
one from the P.S.P., but did not mind a Congressman if there 


.was по P.S.P. candidate. 


The China issue was most prominent in his mind, According 
to him, the Congress failed to provide defence for the country's 
frontiers and food for its millions. The Party in power failed to 
root out corruption and expedite the planning. The failure of the 
State Government in rehabilitating the flood-affected people was 
regarded significant. He was in agreement with others in reject- 
ing the demand for a separate Vidarbha. He felt that the police 
action in Goa ought to have taken place quite early at least in 
1955. 

There was always a discussion in the family on matters poli- 
tical, but every member of the family was completely free to 
vote as he liked. He was fully involved in all political activi- 
ties. He was aware of his responsibility as a member of the 
party which was short of funds. 

He was completely in favour of the socialistic society and 
favoured all the ways to implement it speedily. He was equally 
enthusiastic about the nationalization of industries. But he 
accused the Congress of deceiving the people by mere slogans 
without any substance. He intended to vote for the party but 
believed that the party candidates deserved vote on their merits 
also and not merely because they had the party tickets. 

He was strongly opposed to the continuation of the S.M.S. as 
its limited function was long over. He felt that its continuation 
was solely engineered by the Communists and their fellow- 
travellers for their own benefit. He believed that there was 
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nothing special about the Congress leadership in Maharashtra 
except that it had a subtle caste-basis. | 

There was no change in his vote preference. He voted for 
the P.S.P. as per his previous decision, which was influenced by 
the speeches of the party leaders and by the virulent criticism of 
the P.S.P. by the 5.М.5. leaders. 

He. was approached by the party workers as the leaders were 
busy in touring Maharashtra. He did not mind that, He attend- 
ed ten or more meetings of the party and also those convened 
by the Samaj Prabodhan Sanstha. He felt that there ought to 
have been more meetings of this kind where all the candidates 
come on a common platform and explain to the electorate their 
respective party programmes. 

He was aware of the fact that the propaganda campaign of 
his party was neither vigorous nor effective, He felt that this. 
was owing to the highly ethical standards followed by his party. 
There was no possibility that a party which believed in certain 
moral values could degrade itself even during the election 
campaign. 

He was very critical of the propaganda campaigns of the 
Congress, the S.M.S. and the Jan Sangh. According to him, 
the Congress made use of caste, money and terror in its cam- 
paigning. The S.M.S. reached the lowest level by making vul- 
garity its main plank. That the leading light of the S.M.S. could 
utter vulgar abuse about the women workers of the P.S.P. was 
enough proof for him to condemn this cancerous growth in 
Maharashtra politics. The Jan Sangh was communal in its out- 
look and exploited the caste feeling. 

He believed that a rigorous observance of the code of conduct 
by all the parties, especially the party in power was a pre- 
condition of free and fair elections. He regretted the failure in 
this respect of all the parties except the P.S.P. 

No attempt was made to describe the ideal types of the 
Socialist, Swatantra and Republican parties as these parties did 
not contest more than one Assembly seat each, This resulted in 
inadequate data being available for constructing the types. In 
constructing the pictures of the ideal voters of the above four 
parties, use was made only of the questionnaires. Though 
number of such voters was only 24, they were significant enough 
to deserve more attention than the other categories of voters. 
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Table 1—Age and Sex: Socio-Economic Background 

The sample reflected as expected from the normal demogra- 
phic pattern a larger percentage of voters of a younger age 
group than the older one in all the four constituencies. A little 
over 16 per cent voters (age group 21-25) were the new entrants 
to the electorate. 

If the age group (26-30) which had exercised its franchise in 
1957 were to be added to the above, the young voters repre- 
sented 86 per cent of the total. This was generally true of both 
the sexes with slight variations for the individual constituencies. 

The next age group 31-35 had a sizeable number (235) forming 
16 per cent of the sample. Thus, the first three age groups 
accounted for more than 52 per cent of the sample, while the 
remaining six age groups constituted the rest. 

The total male population of the sample was 58.7 per cent, 
while the females were 41.3 per cent. The female voters in the 
sample were less by 5.07 per cent than their percentages in the 
1961 census. However, in the age groups 21-25 and 26-30 in 
the Kasba, in the age group 31-35 in the Shivajinagar and in the 
age group 26-30 in the Shukrawar constituencies, female popula- 
tion exceeded the males. 

The sex-ratio in the Cantonment constituency was less than 
the sex-ratio in the city according to the 1961 census figures. 
In the sample, however, the number of females was less than 
it should be as per the Cantonment population census figures. 
This could be explained partially by the migrant tendencies in 
the Cantonment population, owing to its character as a military 
establishment. There might be a lesser registration of women 
eligible for vote in this constituency. 

The under-registration of women in the electoral rolls might 
be true of the other three constituencies also to some extent. 
This factor might account for a lesser ratio of women in the 
sample than in the population. The demographic characteristics 
of the electorate might not be exactly the same as those of the 


Population. 
Forty-one voters did not specify their age. Of these 28 were 


Women and 13 men. 


Table 2—Religious Composition 


A distribution of the electorate in the sample according to 
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religion, naturally showed а preponderant majority of Hindus, 
who were over 79 per cent of the total. Muslims stood second 
with 8.1 per cent. Buddhists were important, as they repre- 
sented the new converts from the Scheduled Castes, Conversion 
to Buddhism was more in Maharashira than in any other part 
of the country. This was a major social change in recent years. 
The Buddhists, Christians, Parsis, Jains and Sikhs were repre- 
sented in the sample. The proportion of religious minorities was 
highest in the Cantonment—35.8 per cent and lowest in the 
Shivajinagar constituency—6.4 per cent only. The other two 
constituencies fall between these two extremes. In the Shivaji- 
nagar, except Muslims, Buddhists and Jains all other minority 
groups were totally absent in the sample. The remaining three 
constituencies had a fair share of all the minority groups. Con- 
2 stituency-wise Shivajinagar was more homogeneous while the 

Cantonment indicated a cosmopolitan character with a fair share 
of all the religious groups, Eighteen voters did not specify their 


religion. 


Table 3—Caste Composition 

Amongst those who belonged to Hinduism a further break- 
down was sought on the basis of caste. Poona claimed a larger 
percentage of Brahmins than their percentage in the total popu- 
lation of Maharashtra (about 3 per cent), This fact was borne 
out by the sample. Except the Cantonment constituency which 
was a very mixed and cosmopolitan locality, the other three 
constituencies showed a good percentage of Brahmins, In the 
Shivajinagar, it was almost 50 per cent of the Hindu voters and 
47 per cent of the sample. In the Kasba constituency, it was 
30 per cent of the sample, while in the Shukrawar, it was much 
lower—a mere 12 per cent of the sample. In the Cantonment 
area it was 9.5 per cent of the Hindus and only 6 per cent of the 
sample. The overall percentage for all the four constituencies 
was a little over 23 per cent of the sample and 29 per cent of 
the Hindus. 

The single largest caste in Maharashtra was Maratha. It had 
more or less similar strength in the first three constituencies; 
23 per cent in the Shivajinagar, a little over 23 per cent іп the 
Kasba, 24 per cent in the Shukrawar and 19 per cent in the 
Cantonment, The overall percentage is 28.2 per cent of Hindus 
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Table 2 
RELIGION 

“Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Hindus 346 310 276 232 1,164 
Buddhists 6 9 12 29 56 
Muslims 14 23 87 43 117 
Christians - 4 19 81 47 
Jains 1 9 10 7 97 
Sikhs -- 1 3 3 7 
Parsis — -- 2 12 14 
Jews - 2 1 4 T 

Refused to give any 
information 2 3 13 - 18 
Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 


Table 3 


CASTE COMPOSITION 
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Table 3 (contd.) 
CASTE COMPOSITION 
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Table 4 

OCCUPATION 
Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Government Service 50 73 58 84 265 
Private Service 55 49 50 38 192 
Pensioners 15 9 8 9 41 
Business Trade 44 67 71 71 953 
Artisans 9 8 7 5 29 
Labourers 29 12 40 28 104 
Housewives 107 93 77 65 342 
Doctors & Lawyers 11 al Б] — 15 
Teachers 16 9 2 3 30, 
Agriculturists 1 8 4 15 23 
Мап вшей 94 33 95 29 111 

8 4 21 19 52 


Unspecified 


861 366 861 1,457 


Total 869 
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and 22.5 per cent of the total sample. 

The third important community was the Scheduled Caste with 
9.3 per cent, numbering 137 (81 Hindus and 56 Buddhists), Ot 
these, 60 were voters in the Cantonment. This might partially 
explain why there were many independent Scheduled Caste 
candidates in that constituency. 

The percentages of the smaller caste-groups, as these were 
numerous and each group had a very small number of voters, 
have not been given. A mention must be made of the Padma- 
shali caste (a Telugu-speaking community settled in Poona) which 
was concentrated in the Shukrawar constituency, In the 
sample, there were 19 Padmashalis, forming nearly 5 per cent of 
the constituency. Incidentally, the Congress candidate belong- 
ed to the same caste. 


Table 4—Occupational Pattern 

In the sample, there were 18 per cent of voters who were 
employed in the Government service, either Central or State. 
Private salaried employment accounted for a little more than 
13 per cent. If the retired government servants were added to 
this category, it could be said that nearly one-third of the sample 
came from the salaried group. This might be owing to the 
fact that Poona was traditionally a middle class city, having a 
larger number of people in service. More government servants 
were found in the Cantonment while those in the private 
employment and pensioners were more in the Shivajinagar 
constituency. In recent times, there has been an increase in the 
offices of the State and Central Government establishments in 
Poona. 

Those who were engaged in independent business, trade or 
industry represented 17.3 per cent. These classes were found 
more in the Cantonment and least in the Shivajinagar consti- 
tuency. Artisans and labourers represented a mere 9 per cent, 
to be found chiefly in the Shukrawar and in the Shivajinagar 
constituencies. This was to some extent understandable, as 
Poona was as yet nota full-fledged industrial centre of any 
significance. 

Out of the total of 601 females in the sample, 342 were not 
gainfully employed. They stated that they were housewives, 
and formed an important element in the Shivajinagar consti- 
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tuency, 26.3 per cent of the sample. A little more than 23.6 per 
cent of the sample was engaged in the household work in all the 
four constituencies. 

The professional classes representing medicine, engineering, 
law and education formed a very small percentage of the sample, 
a little over 8 per cent. There was a larger number of profes- 
sionals in the Shivajinagar than in any other constituency. 
Though Poona was an urban area, there were voters who were 
agriculturists, 1.5 per cent of the sample. Most of them were 
found in the Cantonment, because of the inclusion of the outlying 
raral areas in the constituency. 

An important class of voters were the non-earners. They 
formed a sizeable group with over 7.6 per cent of the sample, 
evenly distributed in all the constituencies. But this group was 
very heterogeneous. It included students doing their graduate, 
postgraduate or professional studies in the University. But it 
also comprised those elements engaged in none-too-respectable 
avocations. This fact was told by some of the voters themselves, 
who refused to give information about their occupation, and 


formed a little over 3.5 per cent of the sample, 


Table 5—Income Pattern 

Socio-economic status in India could be said in general to 
depend on occupation, income and caste. As in the Western 
world, professions have the highest ranking in the minds of peo- 
ple. But income is an important factor, deciding the social status 
of the person. In the sample, 16.6 per cent (242) voters did not 
specify their incomes, higher percentage of such refusal was in 
the Cantonment, and least in the Shivajinagar. This non- 
response of a sizeable minority reduces to some extent the vali- 
dity of the findings. This might be due to the general reluc- 
tance to disclose one’s income to a stranger, No claim is made 
regarding the accuracy of the incomes stated by those "who res- 
ponded, as no countercheck was possible to verify the stated 
incomes. There is every possibility that there might be a 
general tendency towards understatement, specially in the in- 
come brackets subject to income-tax. But by and large it is 
possible to depend on the broad categories based on income as 
stated by the voters. The lowest income group (Re. 1 to 
Rs. 600) constituted 12.9 per cent of the sample. The largest 
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INCOME GROUPS 


Table 5 


Income Groups Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Re. 1—Rs. 600 49 39 58 42 188 
Rs, 601—Rs, 1,200 98 128 124 126 476 
Rs, 1,201—Rs. 2,400 97 92 78 66 533 
Rs. 2,401—Rs, 3,600 54 32 32 23 141 

s. 3,601—Rs, 4,800 8 5 8 7 28 
Rs. 4,801—Rs. 6,000 14 3 6 7 80 
Rs. 6,001—Rs. 7,200 1 -- -- -- 1 
Rs. 7,201—Rs, 8,400 1 — 1 -- 2 
Rs. 8,401 and above 7 — 4 5 16 
Blanks 40 62 55 55 242 

Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 


OCCUPATION AND INCOME 


Table 6 


т 


Income Groups 


\ \ з 
© ше 2c = g 
Occupations |S 18 ER БЕ ok 5 
EA © S ші cr ro 8 Б] 2 з 
33 84 ыс go Qe = 8 
== ғас mE ee dX о ы 
Government 

Service 10 8 110 4l 6 6 — 3 4 265 
Private 

Service 26 90 47 16 1 2 — — пі 3 192 
Pensione 5. 12 9 4 4 1 — 1 1 4 41 
Business-Trade- - 

Industry 87 93 59 26 6 T = 1 5 20 253 
Artisans 5 18 4 qe с жып dn x сы 1 29 
Labourers 65 30 es a a 7 104 
Housewives 25 99 72 29 6 8 1 — 2 100 342 
Doctors, 

Engineers & 

Lawyers 1 1 3 3 3 з Hu 1,0% П> 
Teachers- 

Professors 2 3 lH 9 de Mee 1 d a . 80 
Agriculturists 4 10 2 d aes e wae 2 з 28 
Non-Eamers 6 21 11 10 1 1 l. 22-2. 60. АШ 
Unspecified 2 7 3 s j “чей ER с ЧИ жа? 


Grand Total 188 
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group of voters had incomes ranging between Rs. 601 and 
Rs. 1.200. They constituted a little more than 31.3 per cent of 
the sample. The lower middle class voters having incomes 
between Rs. 1,201 and Rs. 2,400 per annum constituted the 
second largest group of 22.5 per cent. Voters having incomes 
between Rs. 2,401 and Rs. 3,600 constituted 9.8 per cent. 
Income-tax exemption limit in India is Rs. 3,600 for a married 
individual with more than one child. The voters having incomes 
up to Rs. 3,600 constituted 78 per cent of the sample. Thus, it 
could be reasonably said that the electorate in Poona mostly 
consisted of the poor and middle class voters. Higher middle 
class voters having incomes between Rs. 4,801 and Rs. 5,100 
were only a little over 4 per cent of the sample. Rich class 
voters having incomes above the last income bracket of Rs. 8.400 
were less than 2 per cent. Constituency-wise it might be said 
that the Kasba represented mostly lower and middle income 
groups. The Shivajinagar consisted more of higher middle and. 
rich segments of the population. 


Table G—Occupation and Income 

The occupational structure is generally related to the income 
groups. The salaried class consisting of the government ser- 
vants., the private employees and the pensioners, were mostly 
within the income groups between Rs, 601 and Rs. 2,400. This 
could be considered as the typical lower middle class in Poona. 
Twenty-six voters in the above category were above the income- 
tax exemption limit of Rs. 3,600, but only 5 of them had 
incomes above Rs. 8,400 per annum. This picture indicated 
that the salaried class generally belonged to the lower income 
groups. 

Out of 253 voters belonging to trade and industry it is signi- 
ficant that 20 did not specify their incomes. It could be pre- 
sumed that they had incomes which they did not like to disclose. 
It was also possible that those who specified their incomes 
might have understated them. Still, as the figures indicate the 
majority of them (215) were below income group of Rs. 3,600. 
Eighteen had incomes above Rs. 3,600, but 5 of them were in 
the highest income group of Rs. 8.400 and above, 

Out of 133 voters who were artisans and labourers, only 1 
had income above Rs. 2,400, 6 had incomes above Rs. 1,200 and 
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70 had incomes only up to Rs. 600. However, 8 of them did not 
specify their incomes. 

Of the 601 women voters in the sample, 342 stated that 
they were unemployed. The incomes stated by them were the 
incomes of their menfolk. 100 did not specify their incomes. 
One hundred and twenty-four had incomes below Rs. 1,200, 
101 had incomes between Rs. 1,201 and Rs. 3,600, 17 were with 
incomes above Rs. 3,600. 

The next important occupational class consists of white collar 
professions, viz., teachers, doctors, and lawyers. It was rather 
strange to find that out of 45 voters in the above category 33 
had incomes below Rs. 3,600. This might be an understate- 
ment. Ten had incomes above that level. Of this class major- 
ity were in the’ Shivajinagar (27). Hundred and eleven voters 
belonged to the category of non-earners. Out of them 60 had not 
specified the incomes of their family heads. Of the remaining 48 


were below the income level of Rs. 3,600 and only 2 had 
incomes above Rs. 3,600. 


‘Table 7—Religion and Caste—Income Groups 

The non-response of 242 voters was spread over the entire 
community irrespective of caste and religion, However, the per- 
centage of non-response was higher in certain categories such as 
other advanced, Buddhists and Muslims. As stated earlier, a 
very small number of 77 voters had incomes above Rs. 3,600 
per annum. In this group, Brahmins were significant as they 
were 34 out of 77. The next group was of non-Hindus includ- 
ing Parsis, Sikhs and Jains. These two groups indicated a larger 
fringe of higher incomes than others. By and large they belonged 
to the salaried class, trade and industry, and professions. 

Out of 137 Buddhists and the Scheduled Castes together, 22 
did not specify their incomes. None of them was above the 
income level of Rs. 3,600. 

' These findings broadly corroborated the general] view about 
the economie backwardness of the Scheduled Castes and the 
Buddhists. 

Most of the Muslims and the Christians had incomes below 
Rs. 3,600. However, the large non-response seriously under- 
mined the accuracy about the relative numbers of higher income 
groups among all the communities, 
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Table 7 
RELIGION AND CASTE—INCOME GROUPS 


Up to 


Religion and Caste 


Rs. 3,601 


Rs. 3,600 and above 


165 


Unspecified Total 


H Brahmins 286 34 27 347 
I Marathas 263 9 57 329 
N Other Advanced T T 32 126 
D Intermediates 150 5 22 177 
U Backwards 56 2 13 Т1 
S Scheduled Castes 73 — 8 81 
Refused 2 2 — 4 
Hindus unspecified 23 1 5 29 
Buddhists 42 — 14 56 
Muslims 86 2 29 117 
Christians 87 3 "i 4T 
Parsis, Sikhs, Jews 
and others 33 12 10 55 
Blanks (unspecified 
non-Hindus) - — 18 18 
Total 1,138 77 242 1,457 
Table 8 


LINGUISTIC PATTERN OF VOTERS 


————————————————_- 


Mother-tongue * Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Marathi 327 276 932 207 1,042 
Gujarati 2 12 19 28 61 
Hindi 6 14 18 34 72 
Telugu 2 4 21 9 36 
Kannada 4 9 2 6 21 
Urdu 13 16 33 27 89 
English == Е 1 5 6 
Sindhi = 2 7 11 20 
Tamil 2 11 — 5 18 
Punjabi — di 4 2 4 iff 
Other languages 12 15 18 24 67 
Unspecified 1 3 13 1 18 


Grand Total 369 
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Table 8—Linguistic Pattern of Voters 

It was but natural that the preponderant majority of voters, 
71.5 per cent of the sample, speak the regional language, 
Marathi. What was significant was that over 28 per cent of 
the voters had mother-tongues other than Marathi. The signi- 
ficance is all the more striking as Poona is in the heart of the 
Marathi-speaking area and is not highly industrialized. Urdu 
(6.2 per cent), Hindi (49 per cent) and Gujarati (4.2 per cent) 
are other important languages. This indicated the change in 
the composition of the city population, which was no longer 
linguistically homogeneous. Between the constituencies the Shi- 
vajinagar showed a greater homogeneity on the basis of language; 
‘91.3 per cent spoke Marathi, while the Cantonment indicated 
its cosmopolitan character with 57 per cent Marathi voters; 
Hindi, Urdu and Gujarati-speaking voters numbered 25.6 per 
‘cent. The balance was made up of other small language groups. 

The Kasba and the Shukrawar constituencies showed special 
features. There were more Tamilians and Kannadigas in the 
Kasba than in any other constituencies, while Telugu-speaking 
voters were concentrated in the Shukrawar. The same was true 
about the Urdu-speaking voters, A point of interest was that all 
the Muslim voters did not state Urdu as their mother-tongue 
because there were 117 Muslim voters in the sample, while 
only 89 were Urdu-speaking. Some Muslim voters stated their 
mother-tongue as Marathi while others stated Hindi. 

The distribution of the population on the basis of language 
indicated how growing urban centres were gradually becoming 
multi-lingual. This was important in the context of linguistic 


regionalism, and the part played by Poona in the linguistic 
agitation. 


Tables 9, 9A and 9B—Educational Composition 

With its claims to be the intellectual capital of Maharashtra, 
Poona showed some significant advance over other areas in 
respect of education. According to the 1961 census, the literacy 
figures were for Maharashtra 29.8 per cent and for Poona 55.89 
per cent. Twenty-eight (28.1) per cent voters of the sample 
were illiterate. However, the literacy percentage (71.9) for the 
sample was comparatively higher than the census percentage. 
The higher percentage of literacy in the sample might partly 
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Table 9 
EDUCATIONAL COMPOSITION 


E e Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment T otal 
TT 99 117 116 409 
68 63 72 52 255 
45 тт 70 83 275 
44 33 97 43 147 
49 52 35 31 167 
18 t 11 16 52 
Graduates 20 22 15 13 70 
Postgraduates 19 3 2 4 28 
Diploma holders 14 1 1 1 TT 
Unspecified 15 4 16 2 87 
Total 369 361 366 861 1,457 
Table 9A 


AGE—SEX—EDUCATION 


Age Group and Sex 


5 ве 56and Unspeci- J Grand 

Particulars pied ш аһосе кей Total s 

ы: 

Wei ЫМ. ЖА. Mie M 5: M. Е. 4$ 

Illiterate 31 87 82 130 26 37 2 14 141 268 409 

Primary 50 45 85 46 15 8 1 9 154 101 255 
Vernacular 

Final 65 ^48 101 47 а — = — 180 95 275 
High School 

8 14 55 26 1 gO = = 1060 dá aT 

41 29 69 14 12 о a 2-492 45 167 


Undergra- 


duates 97 B 15 9 48--- к= == 45 T ой 
" 23 0 197 710 8 is. 2 DN 19 7/0 
5 ү de 2801 d = = $44 42 99 

Diploma 
holders dd == “рз £20 0 Um 17) — М 
Unspecified 1 3 1 8 1 i “iO 49 ПВ) 25 87 


Grand Total 200 934 492 285 101 54 19 98 856 


Note: М. denotes Males; F. denotes Females. 


Table 9B 


NEWSPAPER-READING 


Total — Grand 
< Cantonment 


Shivajinagar Kasha Shukrawar Total 
Names of News- TS S = a 5 
papers 3 de $ ФЕ g 2p з ge 8 ФЕ 
5 Se 8 58 E rd 3 5% 5 оа 
“е ш &° begs § d PRO P 
Sakal 76 164 240 107 93 200 74 85 159 56 73 199 313 415 798 
Tarun Bharat 2 43 45 1 95 26 2 15 17 - 6 6 5 89 94 
Vishal Sahyadri 1 13 14 — 8 ӛз = 14 14 - 9 9 1 44 45 
Kesati T 29 36 — TT Ji 10 10 -- 4^ 4 7 60 67 
Prabhat 1 31 32 - 40 40 1 26 97 — 28 28 2 12 197 
Maratha 2 27 29 2 24 26 — 15 15 — 9 ‚9 4 15 79 
Lokmitra — 1 1 — — о — 3 3 - 3 8 — T 7 
Times — 53 53 1 26 27 3 24 27 16 26 42 20 129 149 
Indian Express c 5 5 1 6 vý il 4 5 4 9 13 6 24 30 
Others 3 36 39 4 29 33 5 25 30 93 33 56 35 193 158 


891 
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be the result of non-registration of a larger number of the ШІ- 
terate voters than the literate voters. The proportion of illite- 
rates is higher in the Cantonment (32.1 per cent) than in the 
Shukrawar (31.9 per cent). It is least in the Shivajinagar con- 
stituency (20.9 per cent). About 17.5 per cent claimed that they 
had studied up to the fourth primary. A little over 18.5 per 
cent had studied up to vernacular final. Thus, over 63 per 
cent of voters did not possess any adequate educational equip- 
ment to understand the election issues. Persons with some 
schooling above the vernacular final were 10 per cent of the 
sample, while those who had completed their High School 
education were 11.5 per cent of the sample. If all those who 
received some college education were lumped together, they 
constituted a little more than 10 per cent of the sample. The 
non-response to this category was small—limited to 37 voters. 

As regards education, the Shivajinagar was better placed 
than any other constituency. Illiteracy was less than in other 
constituencies. Persons who had more than vernacular educa- 
tion were more numerous in the Shivajinagar than in other 
constituencies. A significant minority had postgraduate degrees 
and it was mainly to be found in the Shivajinagar. A certain 
minimum education was considered necessary for a democratic 
citizen, who was expected to evaluate the issues to understand 
the party programmes and to discriminate between the rival 
parties. Whether mere literacy makes a person more know- 
ledgeable in politics is a debatable point. To be a political 
activist, appeared to be more a function of temperament and 
environment, than educational attainment only. 

It was found that the illiteracy percentage of women viz. 
44.59 per cent was far higher than that of men (16.47 per cent). 
Among the 409 illiterates, 268 were women. The proportion ot 
women in all the literacy stages was less than men. The differ- 
ence gradually widened at each higher stage of education. 


Tables 10, 10A and 10B—Voting Pattern in 1957 
It was the intention to test the hypothesis that with the 


- establishment of Maharashtra, the voting pattern in 1962 would 


revert back to the 1952 model. The results obtained from the 
sample showed that the hypothesis was largely valid. It was 
probable that after five years, and in a radically changed politi- 
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Table 10B 


VOTED IN 1957—AGE GROUP—SEX 
ES 


Voted in 1957—Age Group—Sex 


21-30 31—55 56 and above Unspecified Total 
Party 5 E © E 5 4 9 E 8 5 ика 
3 E Š E 3 E 3 5 Е 5 Females 

Congress 56 42 9041 107 46 — 14 1 4 о 107 т 
Samiti 50 36 125 66 80 10 -- 2 205 114 819 
Voted but did not 

remember ini 95 45 58 12 19 2 9 70 111 181 
Did not vote 173 131 81 54 13 11 10 13 977 209 486 

Total 290 234 452 285 101 54 13 28 856 601 1,457 
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cal atmosphere, a significant number. of voters “did not re- 
member the party voted for. It might not be incorrect to say 
that this failure to remember, generally indicated that these 
voters might have voted for the S.M.S. in 1957. Otherwise it 
was not possible to correlate the published results of the 1957 
elections and the results of the sample. It might be that the 
common voter was to some extent unwilling to own his pre- 
ference for the S.M.S. in the new set of circumstances. 

Out of the total sample of 1,457 voters, as many as 486 (83.4 
per cent) voters did not respond to this question. There might 
be certain reasons for: this non-response. 238 voters were іп 
the age group between 21 and 25 and thus were not voters in 
1957. Some of the voters did not respond to any question due 
to ignorance. Certain others, though a small percentage, did 
not like to speak about their voting preference in 1957. Of the 
rest 48.5 per cent claimed to have voted for the Congress while 
32.5 per cent voted for the S.M.S. But those who voted but 
did not remember what party they voted for, were a little over 
18 per cent. As stated above, it could be presumed that a large 
percentage of these might have voted for the S.M.S. If this 
presumption could be taken as valid, the S.M.S. received pro- 
portionately more support from women than from men. This 
behaviour was in contrast to the other two groups. 

An effort was made to analyse the shift of the voters from 
the party voted in 1957 to the party of their choice in 1962, 
and some interesting results were obtained. The following table 
indicates the shift in vote preference: 


Table 11A 
SHIFT FROM TIIE CONGRESS 


——————— 


Particulars No shift Sure o Did uot Total 
К parties specify 
Brahmins 53 5 13 71 
Marathas 87 6 26 119 
Other castes 135 9 24 168 
Non-Ilindus 79 6 16 101 
Did not specify = 25 12 12 


Total 354 26 91 471 
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Table 11B 
SHIFT FROM THE 5. М5. 


Shift Shift to p; 
Particulars No shift to the other Did not Total 


Congress parties specify 
Brahmins 28 32 48 95 133 
Marathas 11 22 4 17 54 
Other castes 12 81 18 27 88 
Non-Hindus 3 9 15 11 88 
(14 Neo- 
Buddhists) 
Did not specify — — — 6 6 
Total 54 94 85 56 319 


--------------------------------------- 


From these tables it would be apparent that the shift from 
the Congress is very small compared to the shift from the 
S.M.S. Brahmins have shifted from the S.M.S. more to the 
other opposition parties than to the Congress, while the 
Marathas, other castes and Non-Hindus have shifted more to 
the Congress than to the other parties. 


Tables 11, WA and 11B—Characieristics of the Shift 

Out of 471 voters who had voted for the Congress in 1957, 
81 did not specify their choice for the 1962 elections and 10 
were undecided. Out of the remaining 390, 354 remained con- 
stant in their loyalty, while 26 shifted their loyalties to other 
parties. The religious minorities and the Marathas were more 
loyal to the Congress. 

Out of 319 voters who voted for the S.M.S. in 1957, 66 did not 
specify their choice and 20 were undecided. Only 54 remained 
loyal. This might be due to the attainment of Maharashtra. 
Out of 54 who were constant, 28 were Brahmins, 

Analysing the defections both from the Congress and Ње 
S.M.S. from the educational criterion. some interesting results 
were observed. (See Tables ПА and 11B above.)* ч 

The figures of voters who shifted, indicated that the major 
shift from the S.M.S. was from the voters with secondary and 
higher education. It might be said that the illiterate voters 
appeared to be comparatively stable in their political loyalty. 

The Congress vote remained more or less constant. It was 
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because those who voted for the Congress even in the hey-day 
of Samyukta Maharashtra agitation were expected to vote for 
the Congress in the changed atmosphere. 

The more interesting shift was in the 5.М.5. voting. These 
changes could be taken as indicative of the 1957 elections, being 
a deviant behaviour from the normal. It was also interesting to 
note that the Jan Sangh ranked second to the Congress in the 
shift. The major shift of 52.5 per cent was towards the Con- 
gress while the next important shift was to the Jan Sangh 
97.77 per cent. This might be owing to the fact that in 1957, 
the Jan Sangh was a constituent party of the S.M.S.; and they 
were even then the Jan Sangh voters. Compared with these 
two parties the shift to other parties was not significant. 


Vote intention 

In the following tables an attempt is being made to correlate 
the socio-economic factors and the vote intention. But the 
attempt presupposes that a certain discernible correlation exists 
between the two. How far this pre-supposition could be taken 
for granted is a debatable point. However, in the present 
study, the high percentage of non-response (30.27 per cent) 
undermines the validity of the findings to a certain extent. 
Another factor affecting the results was the preponderance of 
the Congress vote in the sample. The other parties were under- 
represented in the sample. 

The percentage support received by different political parties, 
on the basis of socio-economic variables, is compared with the 
general support received by the parties. 


Table 12—Age, Sex—Vote Intention 

There was a general supposition that the Congress had failed 
in recent times to attract the younger elements. The findings 
of the survey told a different story. The young voters in the 
age group of 21-25 who secured the right of franchise for the 
first time in the 1962 elections voted overwhelmingly in favour 
of the Congress. Out of 238 voters in this age group, 50 did 
not specify their choice. 140 out of 238, that is 58.82 per cent 
of the age group (21-25) were in favour of the Congress. This 
percentage of young voters was more than the overall percen- 
tage of support to the Congress in the three constituencies. It 
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was only in the Cantonment that the percentage was slightly 
lower. But, even in this constituency, the support received by 
the Congress in this age group was equal to the overall support 
in the constituency (62.88 per cent). 

It appeared that these young voters might have been impress- 
ed more by the favourable climate in favour of the Congress. 
The S.M.S. influence had declined sharply and the young minds 
were free from any emotional influence. The failure of the 
R.S.S. and the Rashtra Seva Dal to attract young men might 
be cited as a secondary explanation. 

Though the Congress secured large support from the voters 
in.the age group 26-30, the proportion, however, declined from 
58.82 to 46.85 per cent. The voters in this age group had re- 
ceived their franchise in 1957 and considering the emotional 
impact then of the movement, it could be presumed that the 
majority of these voters might have voted for the S.M.S. in 
1957. This factor, to some extent, might have influenced con- 
tinued opposition of some of the voters to the Congress. The 
voters intended to vote either for the S.M.S. or for the Jan 
Sangh, as is evident from the table. 

In the age group 31-55, the Congress support was 53.46 per 
cent (394 out of 737). Except in the case of the Cantonment, 
this percentage was higher than the overall Congress percen- 
tage in the remaining three constituencies. 

In the Shivajinagar, particularly, the Jan Sangh support came 
mainly from the age group 31-55. Out of 43 voters who had 
specified their choice for the Jan Sangh, 25 belonged to this 
age group (58.18 per cent) and out of these 15 were women. 
Out of 89 voters for the parties other than Congress, in this 
age group, the Jan Sangh received 25 votes. 

The S.M.S. and the Jan Sangh could claim similar support 
in all the age groups with a little edge in favour of the S.M.S., 
with slight variations in all the constituencies, 

The effort to relate age and sex to vote intention did not 
reveal any distinct trend. This was primarily due to the pre- 
ponderance of the Congress vote in all the age groups in all 
the constituencies. The same was generall true about sex. 
The other parties secured small number of votes which were 
not dependable for any stable percentages. Age and sex as 
Such could not be considered as significant variables in influ- 
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encing the voting behaviour in Poona. Allowing for the sample 
error, it might be true that these variables did not affect the 
actual voting. 


Table 13—Mother-tongue, Education and Vote Intention 

The linguistic minority groups showed a strong preference 
for the Congress in all the constituencies. Of the total 415 non- 
Marathi voters, 141 did not state their preferences, 239 voters 
(57.59 per cent) preferred the Congress and only 35 (8.43 per 
cent) preferred the other parties. The percentages for the Con- 
gress and the opposition parties were self-eloquent. It might 
be said that the linguistic minorities felt more secure with the 
Congress than with the parties like the S.M.S., which were 
regarded as language fanatics. In the case of the P.S.P. and 
the Jan Sangh, the minorities might not have liked to vote for 
them, as they might have a preference for the status quo. 
The other explanation might be that like the religious minori- 
ties, the linguistic minorities trusted the Congress. 

In the Cantonment constituency, the Congress support came 
mainly from the 112 (73.19 per cent) of the group, which was 
higher than the average support of non-Marathi voters. This 
indicated that in the constituencies where the voters spoke non- 
regional languages it was only the Congress which attracted 
the voters. The other parties received negligible support. 


Education—Vote Intention 


If voters were classified into illiterates, school educated and 
college educated, some interesting results would follow. The 
Jan Sangh did not secure a single illiterate vote in any of the 
constituencies except the Cantonment, while 50 per cent of its 
total support came from the college educated. In all the con- 
stituencies, illiterates voted mostly for the Congress, Among 
the educated classes in all the constituencies, the Jan Sangh 
received good support next to the Congress. 

It was interesting to note that the non-response amongst the 
voters declined sharply with the increase in education. The 
respective percentages for illiterates, non-matriculates and 
matriculates and college educated were 49.40, 24.45 and 16.17 
per cent. In the case of the college educated group, the non- 
response could be partially explained by their desire to be reti- 
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MOTHER-TONGUE, EDUCATION AND VOTE INTENTION 
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Table 13 (contd.) 


MOTHER-TONGUE, EDUCATION AND VOTE INTENTION 
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cent about their vote intention, while in the case of the illite- 
rates, it was more due to ignorance than any other factor. 

The Congress received overwhelming support from all the 
three groups in all the constituencies. The relevant percentages 
were 42.54 for the illiterates, 56.13 for the non-matriculates апа 
53.60 for the college educated. These percentages are to be 
understood against the background of a high percentage of 
non-response. Next to the Congress the Jan Sangh received 
support in the college educated, while the S.M.S. received it in 
the other two groups. The S.M.S. did not receive any signi- 
ficant support from the illiterates. This was of interest in the 
background of its dazzling success in the 1957 elections. With 
the absence of any emotional issue, the masses returned to. the 
Congress. 3 

The percentage of the Congress support showed a gradual 
decline as one moved from the illiterates to college educated 
voters who responded. The relevant percentages for the three 
categories were 86.12, 73.65 and 65.38, where non-response was 
excluded from consideration. Like age and sex, education also 
proved to be not so important a variable in the voting beha- 
viour. At the best it could be said that the Congress received 
its main support from the illiterates, while the Jan Sangh could 
claim more support from the college educated; whatever oppo- 
sition to the Congress was to be found, it was relatively more 
in the educated groups than in the illiterate. 

Certain interesting. tendencies were obvious in the context 
of non-response which was 441 out of 1,457, i.e. 30.27 per cent. 
It was found that in all the constituencies, the percentage of 
non-response showed a steady rise as one moved from the young 
voters to the old, irrespective of actual numbers in each age 
group. One of the probable explanations of this increasing non- 
response might be the larger percentage of illiterates in the 
higher age groups. It was not unexpected that in the non- 
response the percentage of women was as high as 60 per cent. 
This again reflected higher percentage of illiteracy among 
women. It could be generally said that there was a correspond- 
ing increase in non-response with the decrease in literacy per- 
centage. The non-response in the vote intention affected the 
findings as some of them did vote. But, their vote intention 
could not be known. This might to some extent explain the 
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difference in the proportions of votes secured by the parties in 
the sample, compared with the vote intention. This was owing 
to the fact that 158 out of 441 voters who did not respond to 
vote intention, voted. As this number was more than 10 per 
cent of the sample, it affected the findings to a certain extent. 


Table 14—Religion and Caste—Vote Intention 

The religious minorities like the Muslims, Christians, Parsis, 
showed an overwhelming preference for the Congress in their 
vote intention. Two explanations could be offered for this beha- 
viour. It was probable that the avowed secularism of the Con- 
gress was trusted by the minorities. This trust in the party-in- 
power might also be due to the lurking fear that if they did not 
vote for the Congress, they might be discriminated against. The 
present system of counting of votes, booth-wise (a booth was 
approximately of 1000 voters of the nearby locality) undermined 
lo a certain extent the element of secrecy of the voting process. 
It was not very difficult to find out how certain groups in а 
locality voted, as the general tendency of the minority commu- 
nities was to live in clusters. Thus, though an individual's vote 
could not be located, the vote of a significant religious minority 
could be largely known. There was no possibility to check 
these hypotheses with the Muslim or other voters after the elec- 
tions were over. A check was available in the published figures 
for certain typical booths in the minority localities. (See App- 
endix Tables A, B, C, D.) 

The appeal of other parties could be regarded as too narrow 
to attract these minorities. It was significant that the Jan Sangh 
did not get any support from these minorities. This could be 
understandable as the party might have been regarded by these 
voters, as a revivalist “Hindu-Raj-party.” But even the P.S.P. 
and the S.M.S. which were equally secular as the Congress, 
failed to attract them. Thus it appeared that the Congress was 
successful in winning the trust of the minorities, while the орро- 
sition parties could not make any dent in it. A probable expla- 
nation could be that since the Congress was in power continu- 
ously, the minorities felt more secure and assured by the Con- 
gress than by other parties, 

It could be said that the Congress succeeded in enlisting the 
support of the religious minorities in a large measure in the last 
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Table 14 
RELIGION AND CASTE—VOTE INTENTION 
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Table 14 (contd.) 
SHUKRAWAR 
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three General Elections. The long standing of Ње Congress, the 
lenient attitude of the leadership and the trust in Pandit Nehru 
to safeguard their interests, might be partly responsible for this 
Support. 

The Congress received 59.64 per cent support from the non- 
Hindu voters of the sample (cf. 57.98 per cent support of Hindu 
voters). All the other parties and a few independents together 
secured 10.54 per cent support. But these percentages are to be 
considered against the background of a high percentage of voters 
who were undecided about their choice, to the extent of 29.82 
per cent. Thus the non-Hindu voters were solidly behind the 
Congress. 

Among the four constituencies the break-up of the non-Hindu 
voters was as follows: The Shivajinagar 21, the Kasba 48, the 
Shukrawar 77 and the Cantonment 129. In the first two consti- 
tuencies, the support which the Congress received was less than 
the general support of this class of voters. But in the other two 
constituencies where the non-Hindu voters constituted a sizeable 
proportion of the population, the support was higher than the 
general percentage. The relevant percentages were, in the 
Shukrawar 6.12 per cent, and in the Cantonment 69.0 per cent 
respectively. 

The failure of the other parties to attract this class of voters 
was clearly evident from the small percentages of the support in 
all the four constituencies, 

Amongst the Hindu voters there were certain interesting 
trends. Despite the fact that the Congress received support from 
all the caste groups, it could be said that except in the Shivaji- 
nagar constituency (44.19 per cent), the Maratha support in the 
other three constituencies was more than the general support for 
the Congress (51 per cent). It was 51.19 per cent in the Kasba, 
58.89 per cent in the Shukrawar and 72.46 per cent in the Can- 
tonment. In the last two constituencies, the Congress candidates 
were not Marathas and still the support was more than е 
other two. 

An explanation could be attempted by saying that the 
Marathas were traditionally with the Congress and the State and 
that the local leadership had a predominantly Maratha ele- 
ment, 


The Congress received less than the general support from the 
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ins in all the four constituencies. The relevant percentages 

po Pille 37.80, Kasba 37.61, Shukrawar 40.91 and 
nment 45.45. 

sp puis Sangh, on the other hand received in three consti- 
tuencies significantly higher percentage of the Brahmin support 
than the general support it received from the electorate, which 
was 6.04 per cent. In the Shivajinagar, it was 22.68, in the 
Kasba 17.44 and in the Shukrawar it was 22.75, The percentage 
in the Cantonment could not be relied upon as the figure was 
too small. Of the total 88 votes of the Jan Sangh, 69 were 
Brahmins. 

Contrary to expectations, the Scheduled Castes did not sup- 
port either the Republican candidate of the S.M.S. or Inde- 
pendent Scheduled Caste candidates. The Congress could 
secure significant support in all the constituencies from this 
class of voters. Except in the Cantonment, the other parties did 
not receive any support from the Scheduled Castes. Here, the 
S.M.S. and the P.S.P. received some support. The relevant per- 
centages were 9.68 and 3.22 respectively. This could be ex- 
plained on two counts: the S.M.S. candidate in the Cantonment 
was a Scheduled Caste one and the P.S.P. had an electoral alli- 
ance with the Kamble faction of the Republican party. 


Tables 15 and 15A—Caste, Income—Vote Intention 

The Congress secured excellent support in all the income 
groups. Thus the economic variable did not affect the voting 
preference. The Congress received more than the general 
support in the middle and higher incomes, while it was slightly 
less in the case of lower income group. In the case of the S.M.S. 
the main support came from the lower middle income groups, 
where the support was higher than the general percentage. The 
Jan Sangh support came mostly from the middle income group, 
while it received negligible support from the lower income 
group. The support for the P.S.P. was evenly spread in all the 
categories. 

The income distribution among various caste and religious 
groups did not indicate any significant variation from the gene- 
ral pattern of overall preference for the Congress. Thus this 


effort to relate income, caste, religion and vote intention did not 
give any worthwhile results, (See Table 15.) 
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Table 15A 
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Table 16—Occupation—Vote Intention 

The Congress received more than its general percentage 
(50.58) of support from the government servants. The Jan Sangh 
and the S.M.S. closely competed with each other for the support 
of this class. 

What was true about the government servants was also true 
about the voters who were in the private services. However, the 
pensioners did not vote for the Congress to that extent. The 
support was much less than the general percentage. 

Businessmen in all the constituencies supported the Congress 
more than its general percentage, by more than 10 per cent, i.e. 
over 6l per cent. The Congress received uneven support {тот 
labour. In the Shivajinagar and in the Shukrawar it was signi- 
ficantly less than the general percentage, while in the Canton- 
ment it was equal to the general support. But in the Kasba it 
was 65 per cent. This was significant in view of the fact that 
the S.M.S. candidate in this constituency was a known trade 
union worker of the C.P.I. who secured only 6.38 per cent 
support from this class of voters. Compared with the Kasba, in 
the Shukrawar constituency, the P.S.P. candidate, a veteran 
trade union leader could secure a little better support (12.76 
per cent). 

The Jan Sangh failed to attract this class of voters except in 
the Shukrawar where a lonely voter belonging to this class 
supported the party. 

The housewives as a class did not support the Congress in а 
substantial manner except in the Cantonment where this per- 
centage was 60. Next to the Congress the Jan Sangh was able 


te attract this class of voters in a significant manner only in the: 


Shivajinagar constituency (16.82 per cent). This might be parti- 
ally explained by the middle class composition of this class of 
voters and the presence of a strong unit of the women's wing 
gf the Jan Sangh in the constituency. Neither the S.M.S. nor 
the P.S.P. received any significant support from this class of 
voters. 

The voters in the categories of the professions and agricul- 
turists were numerically less than other groups. Hence the per- 
centages were not very dependable. In the case of the pro- 
fessions, the Congress received lesser support except in the Can- 
tonment, while in the case of the agriculturists, the Congress 
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Table 16 


OCCUPATION—VOTE INTENTION 


SHIVAJINAGAR 


Vote Intention 


i А т „я 
& 2 = a = * : 
S5 E л E 5 = = © 
© ô аяк E 8 B a È 
Government Ser., 28 2 1 5 — 11 3 50 
Private Ser., 26 8 2 8 -- 6 5 55 
Pensioners, 4 1 2 — 5 3 15 
Business, 23 3 2 3 -- 8 5 44 
Labourers, 8 4 -- - 13 3 88 
Housewives, 31 5 1 18 1 21 80 107 
Professional, 12 2 5 -- 5 2 27 
Agriculturists, 1 = 1 
Non-Earners, 13 2 T 4 — 4 8 82 
Total 145 27 10 48 1 74 69 369 


------------------------------------------------ 


KASBA 


Vote Intention 


© ax 5 

5 5 5 л = = = S 

© ч o n a = © = ы 
Government Ser., 42 10 1 8 = 12 73 
Private Ser., 24 10 — 3 12 49 
Pensioners, 5 3 E 2 1 % 
Business, 41 6 2 1 16 67 
Labourers, 13 1 — — жз 6 20 
Housewives, 8: 6 — 7 — AT 93 
Professional, 4 4 1 1 -- -- 10 
Agriculturists, 3 Б 8 
Non-Earners, 17 4 — . 3 2 11 87 


Total 180 44 3 26 3 105 361 
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Table 16 (contd.) 
OCCUPATION—VOTE INTENTION 


SHUKRAWAR 


Vote Intention 


= A RJ = 
Š % SK oS 8 E з 
Š 5 м : $ à à 
$ 5 a Е 8 a & 
Government Ser., 41 1 4 2 9 58 
Private Ser., 81 1 4 — 1l 50 
Pensioners, 3 3 1 — 1 8 
Business, 44 5 — — 18 71 
Labourers, 15 6 1 1 21 47 
Housewives, 35 5 2 87 29 77 
Professional, 2 1 == - = 5 
Agriculturists, 8 = 1 РИА = 4 
Non-Earners, 11 4 2 — 26 46 
Total 185 22 26 15 з 115 366 
—————— 
CANTONMENT 
Vote Intention 
E 2 = Б 3 
% E S S] 
E в = = = з P 
5 а Eos E 8 1 3 
S E 3 € s 
$ S 5 & E 3 а 6 
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Ser., 5 8 38 1 8 --4%4 iy "9 
Private Ser., 25 3 1 1 E ШЕ 2 6 38 
Pensioners, 3 1 -— ы 1 1 Ға 8 9 
Business, 52 1 5 E 1 225 3 9 71 
Labourers, 14 3 2 ЕЕ 2 = E 1 28 
Housewives, 39 3 I 1 4 1 65 
Professional, 2 1 a 1 Z 3 
Agricul- 
turists, 12 -- 2 — mad T 15 
Моп-Еагпегѕ, 30 3 2 1 2 E 2 8 48 
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received overwhelming support. The other parties, particularly 
the S.M.S., received considerably high support (30 per cent) than 
its general percentage of 7.82 per cent. The P.S.P. and the Jan 
Sangh had uneven support from the professions. As regards the- 
non-earners, the Congress secured lesser support than its gene- 
rà! percentage, except in the Cantonment. 

The main support for the Jan Sangh came from the house- 
wives, professions, government and private servants and pen- 
Sioners. The S.M.S. drew support from the professions and 
government servants. The Congress received fairly good support: 
from all the occupations. 


Tables 17 and 17A—Shift in Vote and the factors influencing 
the Shift 

In an attempt to find out the correlation between the shift in 
vote preference and the factors influencing such a shift it was 
found that a very large majority remained steadfast in their vote 
preferences. As many as 913 (62.67 per cent) declared that they 
did not change their vote preference as was stated by them. 
earlier. Of these 913, 367 mentioned one single factor which 
contributed to their constancy, while the rest were influenced: 
by more than one factor. 

Some of these stated as many as ten factors influencing their 
constancy in vote preference. This might be a purely mechani- 
cal reaction to the questionnaire which offered ten alternative 
factors. But the number of such voters was comparatively small 
(41). Amongst the factors mentioned as significant, it was found 
that the speeches by the leaders, party manifestoes, newspapers. 
ànd efforts by the party workers were numerous. 

Some of the voters claimed that none of the factors mentioned 
in the questionnaire was influential in reinforcing their vote 
preference, while others asserted that factors other than those- 
in the questionnaire were influential in their cases. 

There were 212 (14.54 per cent) changers with a significant 
number (70) in the Shivajinagar. The same factors were men- 
tioned by the changers for their decisions to vote for a different 
Party. Here again, the speeches by the leaders, newspapers. 
Party workers’ efforts, party manifestoes and influence of the 
family head were significant. Of the changers, 59 voters did not 
mention any factor responsible for the change. 


з 


Table 17 


CHANGERS 
— — ————————————————— 
Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment 
5 g g e € 
Factors L EI ә = 8 2 " Ж 5 
Е Se^ 18 Z ө s 5 5 3 Š Б с 
E 2 З E - 5 З = 5 £ = s T 
E = x E = ES E = x % = S s 
а E S E d = si E 5 
Speeches by Leaders 2 11 13 2 3 5 - 9 9 4 7 84 
Party Manifesto — 12 19 1 5 6 1 7 8 2 2 4 80 
Party Workers” 
efforts 2 5 7 2 3 2 4 6 E 9 2 18 
Trade Union -- 2 2 1 1 2 1 = 1 xx 1 1 6 
Caste Panchayat 4 H 5 3 — 3 1 — 1 == 1 1 10 
Volunteer 
Organization -- 2 2 — — — — — — — 1 1 5 
Family Head T 2 9 2 2 4 6 4 10 3 8 6 29 
Newspapers 6 12 18 1 3 4 1 3 4 3 6 9 85 
Old Loyalties 2 1 13 5 2 7 1 9 10 2 11 13 43 
Factors other than , 
those mentioned 4 9 6 3 1 4 13 1 14 7 1 8 82 
None of the Factors — — 19 — — ll -- — 14 — = 15 59 
299 
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Table 17A 


NO CHANGERS 
Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment 
5 S g ж 
Factors = э 2 m = 
S з г ЕЗ 9 3 з = = 
= ш > т в 
Speeches by Leaders 4 75 79 10 46 56 6 56 62 3 7 70 267 
Party Manifesto T T4 81 10 47 57 6 45 51 8 22 25 214 
Party Workers'efforts 1 4l 42 3 14 17 2 36 38 13 56 69 166 
Trade Union 9 7 9 4 6 10 3 4 1 кет 5 5 31 
Caste Panchayat -- 13 13 2 2 4 2 2 4 2 6 8 99 
Volunteer а 
Organization -- 15 15 — 5 5 1 3 4 7 7 31 
Family Head 12 21 33 18 6 24 28 26 54 13 14 91 138 
Newspapers 3 64 67 4 35 39 4 25 29 51 51 186 
Old Loyalties 40 89 129 48 39 87 42 59 101 33 47 80 397 
Factors other than 2 
those mentioned 19 6 18 15 2 17 17 8 20 4 2 6 61 
None of the Factors — — 30 -- — 43 — -- 86 nm ә? 64 173 
1,693 
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A word of explanation becomes necessary, as both the con- 
stants as well as the changers mentioned the same factors, When 
a constant voter mentioned speeches by the leaders, he probably 
referred to the leaders of his own party, while when a changer 
mentioned the same, he probably referred to the speeches by 
the leaders of the other parties. Compared with this factor, the 
other factors like party manifestoes, workers’ efforts, influence 
of the family head and newspapers were proportionately less іп 
the case of the constants. But in the case of the changers, the 
newspapers played a significant role in influencing their vote 
preference. This influence was more felt in the Shivajinagar 
than in the other three. It was felt that the influence of volun- 
teer organization in reinforcing the constant voter was consider- 
ably more than in influencing a change. This was obvious from 
the response. In this factor, the Shivajinagar had the largest 
number of responses. Probably this meant the influence of the 
R.S.S. in the area, or it might also mean that these voters were 


influenced by the systematic canvassing by the volunteer organi- 
zations. d 


Table 18 
DOOR-TO-DOOR CANVASSING 


Particulars Shivajinagar > Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Candidate 213 (25) 249 (8) 238 (19) 148 (6) 841 
Rae p" (74) 275 (85) 218 (73) 264 (119) 1017 
our 2 (—) 28 (1 р 95 
Relatives of the a эч "e 
candidate 10 (=) 5 (1) 6 (4 4(—) 25 
None 7 4 4 20 85 
Blanks 64 69 44 64 241 


ж "i Hh 4. : 
The figures in the brackets indicate the single-factor count. 


Table 18—Door-to-door canvassii 
ISSsing 
The 1962 elections differe n 


d from th 57i articular 
technique of propaganda —th pee aq om 


: e personal approach. This approach 
might have been dictated by the рг е dang p» the 
nature of elections, from issue-orientation to candidate-orienta- 
tion. Or it could be said that the approach itself augmented the 
tendency to candidate-orientation, The desire on the part of 
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every candidate to contact as many voters as possible could be 
understood only in the context of the changed orientation. 
When issues dominate, the individuals count less in the elections. 

There were 241 voters who did not respond to this question. 
From the table it appeared that the work of personal approach 
was mainly carried out by the party-workers and the candidates. 
The neighbours and the relatives did not play any significant 
part. There were a few interesting points about this approach. 
The candidate alone or in company with others approached a 
smaller number of voters in the Cantonment than in the other 
three constituencies. In the Shivajinagar, the candidate alone 
approached more voters than in the other three constituencies. 
The personal approach resulted in contacting 69.77 per cent 
voters of the sample. Thus, the major portion of the electorate 
was personally approached either by the candidate ‘or by the 
worker or by both, 

In the 1957 elections the average turnout of voters in the four 
relevant constituencies was 73.25 per cent. The percentage in 
the 1962 elections dropped down perceptibly in the Canton- 
ruent and the Shukrawar. However, in the other two constitu- 
encies, the effort of personal approach might have influenced to 
some extent in maintaining the percentage of turnout to the 
1957 level. 


Table 19—Attendance at Public Meetings 

Public meetings were one of the most effective media of pro- 
paganda. The public meeting assumed a special significance 
for two reasons; the large percentage of illiterate voters and the 
comparative cheapness and effectiveness of the medium to com- 
municate to the large masses. The frequency of attendance at 
the meetings of the Congress party was generally higher than 
that of other parties. The individual constituencies showed cer- 
tain variations. In the Shivajinagar, next to the Congress the 
Jan Sangh was able to have a higher frequency than either the 
S.M.S. or the P.S.P. In the Kasba, the S.M.S. was able to attain 
higher frequency than the Jan Sangh. In the Shukrawar, al] the 
three opposition parties had almost the same frequency; in the 
Cantonment, the. Jan Sangh had the least frequency, while the 
P.S.P. and the S.M.S. fared a little better. A decline in the atten- 
dance of voters at the public meetings was perceptible as one 


Table 19 


ATTENDANCE AT PUBLIC MEETINGS 
SHIVAJINAGAR 


ii a iii ot oe lle a Т LLL o SERE 


Name of Party 


One 


Two 


Three 


= Number of meetings attended _ 
Four Five Six 


Seven Eight Nine Ten ог Total 
Congress 10 4 5 3 5 3 — B um 39 
S.M.S. 6 1 2 3 8 к= 2 -— 1 19 
BSP: 1 1 -- — — 1 — — 3 
Jan Sangh 5 — 6 5 — — 3 1 1 4 25 
Socialist — — — — 1 — 1 
One meeting of 
each party 2 28 18 10 8 1 2 2 — 4 75 
Total reporting 24 34 51 21 11 10 T 8 2 14 162 
pA es os AER- A E ———————— a 
КАЅВА 
Nana of Birti Number of meetings attended 
а 2 ^ E: — MI —— HH Á— 
à d One Two Three Four Five Six Seven — Eight — Nine Теп or more Total 
Congress 18 3 3 4 2 5 5 1 3 12 56 
S.M.S.” A — 8 5 1 2 2 1 — 8 34 
RSP 1 - -- кеё Р 
Jan Sangh 1 — H — 1 2 — 1 — 4 10 
Independent 1 — — = == à 1 
One meeting of 
cach party H 12 9 9 3 9 — — — 6 49 

Total reporting 99 15 2 18 $ 11 T 3 3 30 144 
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(contd.) - SHUKRAWAR 


Number of meetings attended 


N t = — 
ame Of EGE One Two Three Four Five Six Seven Eight Nine Ten or Total 
more 
Congress 8 5 8 12 10 3 3 6 2 8 65 
Samiti (S.M.S.) 3 -- 1 1 2 2 1 - 1 3 14 
РӘ ӘР. " 3 -- 3 1 1 1 1 — — 6 16 
Jan Sangh 3 — 3 1 2 - -- 1 — 3 13 
One meeting of 
each party — 14 12 1 1 = == - — 2 40 
Total reporting 17 19 21 26 16 6 5 Т 3 92 148 


CANTONMENT 


EE SS ee ae 
Number of meetings attended 
Name of Party - SAU DU - 


One Two Three Four Five Six Seven — Eight Nine Ten or more. Total 

Congress 20 4 6 T 2 1 1 1 = 2 44 
S.M. S. 1 1 = = 1 == = 2 = 1 4 
B.S. P. -- == — 1 -- — — = = 3 4 
Jan Sangh 1 — — — — — — = = ре» 4 
Swatantra — — — — 1 -- — == = "e. 1 
One meeting of 

each party — 12 9 18 5 2 — — = еш? 46 
Total reporting 699 17 15 26 9 3 1 1 =з в 100 
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moved from the Shivajinagar to the Cantonment. It was signi- 
ficant that the majority of voters, 61.9 per cent (903), did not 
attend a single meeting of any of the contesting parties. In 
contrast, 202 (13.8 per cent) voters represented an active mino- 
rity of political participants. These voters attended more than 
one meeting of each party. The proportion of such activists was 
higher in the Shivajinagar than in the other three constituen- 
cies, There were 12 voters who attended more than ten meet- 
ings of every political party. It was probable that these might 
be the active workers of the parties. 


Table 19A—Reading habits of Voters 

The response to this question generally tallied with the cdu- 
cational attainments of the voters. It appeared that the Sakal 
was the most popular among the reading public. This to some 
extent was corroborated by the circulation figures of the paper. 
Compared with the Sakal, the other papers did not have sizeable 
circulation. In the sample, the circulation of the Sakal was 
highest in the Shivajinagar and lowest in the Cantonment, The 
linguistic minorities were important in the Cantonment, where 
the voters mentioned Sindhi, Gujarati, and Urdu papers, while 
in the Kasba they mentioned Tamil and Telugu newspapers. 

A significant fact about the reading habits was the tendency 
to read more papers than one. It was only in the case of the 
Sakal that it was read exclusively by a sizeable number (313). 
This tendency to read more papers than one made it difficult to 
estimate the influence of a particular paper on the voting beha- 
viour. 


Table 19B—Newspaper reading and Vote Intention 

The effort to relate the vote intention and reading of news- 
papers revealed certain interesting relationships. The Sakal was 
read by 728 voters out of 864 (84.6 per cent) who read news- 
papers. 

The preponderance of the readership of the Sakal coupled 
with a preponderant preference for the Congress, made it diffi- 
cult to establish any firm correlation between the two, as the 
Sakal was a non-party paper which supported only one Congress 
Assembly candidate, while vehemently it opposed the others. 
Certain possibilities could be mentioned. The paper was pro- 


Table 19A 


READING HABITS OF VOTERS 


o ——————— 


Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment 
т ш 2 EJ 

Vote Intention for 2 E е £ = = = = "Әу 
E s% Е * 38 Е E З S 3 E s% 3 5 $ 

225 52:68 X z5 à а а в ON 

Congress 127 18 145 115 65 180 123 62 185 132 95 227 737 
Samiti 23 4 27 36 8 44 15 7 92 11 10 21 114 
Praja Socialist 10 -- 10 3 = 3 10 16 26 I 4 15 54 
Jan Sangh 4l 2 43 26 — 26 15 — 15 T 3 4 88 
Swatantra — — — 1 P 1 1 2 3 2 — 2 6 

(Indep.) (Indep.) (Swat.) 

Socialist 2 — 2 = == = э P 
Independent = E = = = == = = — 8 6 14 14 
No response 58 84 142 44 63 107 93 92 .115 26 52 178 449, 
Total Б 261 108 369 225 136 361 187 179 366 191 170 861 1,457 
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Table 19B 


NEWSPAPER READING—VOTE INTENTION 


———————————————————————————————————————————————————— 
Cantonment 


Shukrawar 


Shivajinagar Kasba 
Name of the 58 5 8 E 3 89 "ERI H 
Party 539^ Б E ^ & IJESA а з 

58, 8 б) "D ь 55599. 5 ч 
DR ESSE » „= т DRESD Qi: E о 
A AA ERAR 3 335. B Ae RX LEE ESIEES 5 4 
ee ЕЕ о 
> 
Congress 41 15 13 54 4127 68 5 4 9 9115 50 4 S 45 16193 42 5 4 39 42 132 497 [2] 
Samiti 5 1 8 10 4 93 7-- 5 90 4 86 41- 8 215 22— 5 21 85 в 
Praja [5] 
Socialist -— d $2 S8 L 10 I= Әс E 4— 1 5 — 10 —— 5 51 34 = 
Jan Sangh 9 8 3 18 8 41 1— 9 85 98 411 7 215 —1— —— 1 83 2 
Sw: -- -- -- ---- -- 1— 1 -- Ж X ---- -- 9 2 4 н 
= == == Je Bee Se ea у. а ee ға -- -- 2 c 
Inde- E 
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bably read widely because it was the leading daily and served 
the news-hunger. It was not a party-paper and in addition it 
had its own list of candidates belonging to different political 
parties. As mentioned earlier, since the voters read various 
papers, any such effort at correlation would be more іп the 
nature of a surmise, 

If such a surmise could be hazarded, the Sakal seemed to 
influence the split vote tendency in the Shivajinagar, where it 
is read more. 

In contrast to the Sakal, the Tarun Bharat was more 
à party-paper with limited circulation and a pronounced рге- 
ference for the Jan Sangh. It was found that the voters who 
read the paper were voting for the Jan Sangh. It is necessary 
to caution here that both the vote in the sample for the Jan 
Sangh and the readership of the paper were very small. Тһе 
same could be said about the Congress daily, the Vishal Sahyadri 
with its even smaller readership. It was not possible to attempt 
any correlation between vote intention and the other papers. 


Table 20 
CONTINUANCE OF SAMITI 


LL 
Opinions Shivajinagar Kasba — Shukrawar Cantonment Total | 


In favour 86 104 76 90 356 
In favour till border 
issue 1 5 1 TES 18 
In favour as an opposi- 
tion party 9 3 di 1 14 
In favour for socia- 
listie pattern 2 1 PTE E 3 
Not in favour 144 133 138 148 563 
Blanks 121 115 150 122 508 
Total 569 361 366 361 1,457 
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Table 20— Political Opinions: Continuance of the S.M.S. 

This question was asked on the background of the controversy 
in the press and public regarding the continuation of the S.M.S., 
after the formation of Maharashtra in 1960. The S.M.S. had 
Suffered already in strength as the Jan Sangh, the P.S.P. and 
the Congress Jan Parishad had left the S.M.S. There were also 
many defections from the $.M.S. to the Congress. 
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Out of 1,457 voters, 508 did not express any opinion on the 
issue, while 563 thought that the S.M.S. was not necessary. A 
minority of 386 voters (26.4 per cent) expressed the view that 
the S.M.S. should continue. In actual voting, the percentage of 
votes secured by the S.M.S. candidates in the four Assembly 
seats was 6.61 per cent while.in the case of the Parliamentary 
seat it was 21 per cent; but this latter percentage could not be 
considered as a vote for the S.M.S. as such, but a personal vote 
for Shri Atre, 

The findings of the sample in essence corroborated the then 
prevailing political climate in Maharashtra in general and in 
Poona in particular. It was felt that the S.M.S. had fulfilled its 
purpose and its historic role was over. Hence there was no need 
for its continuation. The decline in the popularity of the S.M.S. 
was also indicated by the pronounced shift of voters from the 
S.M.S. to the Congress or the other parties, (See Table 11B). 


Table 21 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL ISSUES—VOTERS' PERCEPTION 
Title Shivajinagar Kasba — Shukrawar Cantonment Total 

POLITICAL 
The Chinese 

Aggression 61 57 36 9 168 
The Kashmir Problem 29 33 24 4 90 
The Frontier Defence 14 T 5 5 31- 
The Administrative 

Reforms 27 13 п 6 57 
Corruption 8 5 3 1 17 
Maharashtra-Mysore à 

Border Dispute 5 2 7 1 15 
Prohibition 2 2 1 — 5 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
Panshet 89 76 50 25 240 
High Prices 57 103 50 13 223 
Unemployment 42 44 36 92 144 
Housing 31 49 7. 15 102 
Planning and Welfare 45 95 7 8 85 
Caste Abolition 8 5 5 6 24 
Education 33 14 12 16 75 
Family Planning 6 8 4 1 14 
Total non-response 158 151 915 270 794 

Note: 


The total response was 653. The total will not correspond to the 


constituency figures as more than one issue was recorded by many voters. 
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Table 21—National and. Local Issues—Voters’ perception 
How far national and local issues figure in the General Elec- 
tions is a debatable matter. In a free response, the voters men- 
tioned a few national and local issues. Among the national 
issues, the problems of the Chinese aggression, Kashmir and 
frontier defence figured more prominently than all other issues. 
The Shivajinagar exhibited a greater political awareness, while 
the Cantonment showed the least concern about these issues. It 
appeared that the socio-economic issues, like the Panshet tra- 
gedy, high prices and unemployment evoked relatively larger 
response than the national issues. The voters were naturally 
more sensitive to those issues which had a more direct bearing 
on their lives than the relatively remote issues. The poorer 
constituency, the Kasba, showed a greater awareness of the 
high prices and unemployment than the other constituencies. 
lt was not possible to investigate the sources from which the 
voters formed their opinions about the issues. A possible 
guess could be risked about the close relationship between the 
issues emphasized by the press and the popular reflections ot 
the same. Another possible source might be the opposition 
parties who stressed these issues in the propaganda drive 
against the Congress. The findings indicated that the percep- 
tion of the issues did not materially affect the voting trends. 
The present enquiry resulted in giving no definite indication 
regarding the influence of issues on the voting trends. This may 
be partly accounted for by the large number of uneducated 
and ignorant voters who were unaware of the current national 
and local issues. Even among the educated section, it could 
not be said that they had much awareness of the problems 
facing the country. As many as 194 voters did not respond 
lo this question. This non-response was higher than what was 
recorded in another question dealing with the Chinese aggres- 
Sion. This higher non-response might be due to the free 
response character of the question. The voters were asked to 
State the major national and local issues involved in the Gene- 


ral Elections. 


Tables 92 and 22A, В, C, D—Education and. Political Opinions 
0] Voters 
The voters were asked to express their opinions on certain 
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specific issues like the Vidarbha State, the Chinese aggression, 
etc. The problem of emotional integration within the milin- 
gual state could be considered as one yet unsolved. An effort 
was made to correlate the opinion regarding separate Vidarbha 
State with the educational attainments of the voters. It was 
not surprising that a very large number of the illiterate voters 
had no opinion to express on this issue. Thus the opinions of 
Ше educated became more important. Even amongst the 


Table 22 


EDUCATION AND OPINION ON VIDARBHA & CHINA 


Separate Vidarbha issue Chinese Aggression 
3 
Se 2-15 
Š E - E 
Education $ з f * 8 
= žy ROS =. E 
% із Me s Reuse E * 
Sse Bod. SP pe B P oJ 
WE LEUR i D а 4Е Бо 6 tu E 
Illiterates 63 (18 828 409 23 15 - — 271 409 
Up to High 
School 299 95 283 677 80 412 24 9 159 677 
Matriculates & * 
College 
educated 237 48 49 384 97 178 36 8 15 334 
Unspecified 2 — 395 37 1 з — — 8 37 
Grand Total 601 161 695 1,457 201 707 60 10 479 1,457 
Table 224 
POLITICAL OPINIONS OF VOTERS 
CHINESE AGGRESSION 
Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Tctal 
By War 69 60 35 : 72 201 
Ву Peaceful means 140 189 162 216 707 
Through 0, N. 23 17 8 12 60 
Any other means 7 2 1 ass 10 
Non-response 150 93 160 96 479 


Total 869 361 366 361 1,457 
ee a ns +5 
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educated, those having only secondary education, a large num- 
ber of them did not have any opinion to express regarding the 
issue. 299 voters were opposed to separate Vidarbha, while 
95 supported it. Р 

Voters with higher education had definite views and there- 
fore the non-response was negligible. 237 were opposed, while 
48 supported Vidarbha State, These figures were of interest 
as they came from the educated electorate of Poona, There was 
a possibility that if the same question had been asked in a simi- 
lar survey in Nagpur, the reactions might have been the oppo- 
site. (In the General Elections of 1962 in Nagpur city, three 
Assembly seats and the Parliamentary seat were won by the 
“Vidarbha Andolan Samiti” which stood for а separate 
Vidarbha.) 

Though in January 1962, the issue of the Chinese aggression 
had not become very serious, still it was smouldering in public 
debate and the press, as the border troubles were continuing 
from 1959. As in the case of the other political issues, the 
illiterate voter was either disinterested or ignorant of this issue. 
271 did not express any opinion. 23 advocated the use of 
force for resisting the Chinese aggression while 115 were in 
favour of peaceful means. Of those who had secondary edu- 
cation, 80 were in favour of the use of force, while 512 were 
for peaceful methods. 29 advocated appeal to U.N., 159 did 
not express any opinion. 

As regards the higher educated voters, the number of those 
who advocated use of force showed « rise compared with the 
previous two categories: 97 were in favour of the use of force, 
While 178 advocated peaceful means and 36 wanted the issue 
to be referred to the U.N. In this category, the number of 
those who did not express any opinion was very small. One 
can say that the gravity of the Chinese aggression was under- 
stood more by the highly educated groups Шап by others. 
This correlation between education and political opinions indi- 
cated another valuable aspect. The issues of foreign policy 
?nd international politics had a very insignificant impact om 
the minds of the majority of voters who were less educated. 

This large number of voters advocating peaceful solutions 
meant that the Indian voter, in general, was of conformist views 
and followed the official line. During this period the Govern- 
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ment and the party in power constantly discouraged any use 
‘of force to solve the border dispute. This might also be in- 
directly construed as a failure of the opposition parties who 
"were advocating tough policy towards China, to carry convic- 
-tion with the voters. 

There was more non-response to the questions of Vidarbha 
State and the Chinese aggression in the Shivajinagar consti- 
‘tuency than in the Kasba and the Cantonment. More voters 
:advocated resort to force to deal with the Chinese aggression 
in the Shivajinagar than in the other three constituencies. In 
the Cantonment, solution by peaceful means was advocated by 
the largest number. It was not possible to find out the corre- 
lation between the advocacy of the use of force and party- 
affiliation. It might be, however, probable that these voters 


generally belonged to the opposition parties, specially the Jan 
Sangh. 


Table 22B 
FORMATION OF A SEPARATE STATE OF'VIDARBHA 


Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba- Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Іп favour 48 46 27 40 161 
Not in favour 150 160 120 171 601 
Non-response 171 155 219 150 693 
Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 
—————————— 
Table 22C 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


In favour with 


Compensation 172 182 142 157 653 
Tn favour without 

Compensation - 25 29 23 20 97 
In favour (no response 

to Compensation) 5 2 10 14 31 
Not in favour 39 53 26 56 174 
Non-response 198 95 165 114 502 


Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 
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Table 22C—Nationalization of Industries 

The non-response to this question of nationalization of indus- 
tries with or without compensation was large enough (502) to 
vitiate the results to some extent. Nearly 12 per cent were 
not in favour of nationalization. A large majority was in favour 
of nationalization with compensation. The poorer constituency” 
of the Kasba had more voters in favour of nationalization, Those- 
who did not favour were to be found more in the Cantonment 


than in other constituencies. 


Table 22D 
OPINIONS ABOUT SOCIALISTIC PATTERN 

——— 
Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
In favour 196 241 237 180 854 
Not in favour 28 28 9 55 120 
Blanks 145 92 120 126 483 

Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 


— 
Table 22D—Opinions about Socialistic Pattern 

It appeared from the findings that a large majority of 58.61 
per cent voters were in agreement with the sloganized ideal ot 
socialistic pattern of society. The non-response to this question: 
was to the extent of 483 voters (33.15 per cent). 

The poorer constituencies of the Kasba and the Shukrawar 
contributed more than 50 per cent voters who responded favour- 
ably. It is of interest to know that the Cantonment had the- 
smallest number of those who were in favour and largest num- 
ber of those who were against the ideal. 

_ The high percentage of favourable response to this question 
indicated to some extent that the Congress was successful im 
Popularizing its basic creed of socialistic pattern. 

Table 23—Ways to achieve National Integration : 

This was one of those questions which evoked the least res- 
Ponse; as much as 80.09 per cent of the voters did not answer 
this question, 

Two explanations are possible. The question as framed was 
Not understood by the majority. Even the educated section of 
the voters failed to react. The question was included against 
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the background of national integration conference and com- 
mittees held earlier in the country. There were heated discus- 
sions in the press about the absence of national integration. All 
types of suggestions were made to achieve the same. It was, 
therefore, an unpleasant surprise that the voters, specially the 
educated ones, failed to respond. This indicated that the prob- 
lems discussed at the highest political levels were not effectively 
communicated to the common voter. A second explanation was 
probably the superficial aspect of the controversy about national 
integration. It was the leaders and politicians who felt the 
absence of national unity. It was suggested that the common 
people always believed in the underlying unity of the commu- 
nity. In view of this, the voters might have felt that the pro- 
blem simply did not exist. 

Out of those who suggested ways for national integration, 
majority recommended the following measures: Linguistic har- 
mony was stressed by 87 voters; some of whom advocated one 
script and one language, while others stressed abolition of lin- 
guistic States. Various political measures, such as inculcation 
of national unity, partyless democracy, bi-party system and ban 
on anti-national parties were suggested. Abolition of caste and 


Table 23 


WAYS TO ACHIEVE NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


—————— 
Description of Ways Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


EDUCATION 
Including religions, 
retention of English, 


abolition of English 12 6 9 9 36 
Caste abolition 
and caste harmony 38 4 17 2 61 


PARTY EFFORTS 
+Partyless democracy code 
of conduct banning com- 
типа! parties 29 25 
LANGUAGE 
Abolition of linguistic 
states, one script one 
language 32 
Secularism and minority 
protection 
Ессе ОРЕ c eee 
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Letter inter-caste relations were pleaded by 61 voters. Educa- 
tional measures suggested, included its rapid spread, religious 
instruction and abolition of English. It was only in the Shivaji- 
nagar constituency that a little over 45 per cent response was 
available. Compared with the other three constituencies, this 
response again indicated a correlation between education and 
political consciousness. The respondents, though an insigni- 
ficant minority, showed ап awareness of the problem and 
suggested ‘various solutions to the problem. 


Tables 24 and 24A—Propaganda of the parties 

The favourable reactions of the voters to the propaganda of 
the different parties were indicative of the general trend of vot- 
ing in respect of those parties in different constituencies. Though 
this question was not answered by 39.46 per cent of the sample, 


Table 24 
APPEALING PROPAGANDA 


——————— —-———_-_—— 
Name of the Party Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Congress 101 105 113 106 425 
5. М, S. 98 36 16 10 90 
D. S, P. 10 4 38 20 72 
Jan Sangh 95 51 81 . 18 195 
Socialist 4 = = = 4 
Republican -- - — 2 2 
Swatantra — — = 9 9 
Independent -— 6 = == 6 
No Party 15 14 Я 2 38 
АП Parties 1 4 1 5 11 
Blanks 115 141 160 189 605 
Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 


REASONS FOR АВОУЕ” 


Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


Organization 20 13 8 1 49 
Public speeches 7 23 13 4 47 
Prócessions and posters — 13 8 8 99 
Discipline 8 13 7 = 28 
Programme and principles 4 3 8 — 15 
Proper level of propaganda 2 4 4 — 10 


*A small number of the voters who responded stated the reasons for, the 
appeal of propaganda. 
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yet out of those who responded, a preponderant majority was 
favourably inclined towards the Congress in all the constitu- 
encies. The Jan Sangh was able to make an appreciable impact 
on the voters in the Shivajinagar, while in other constituencies 
it did not make a similar impact. Neither the S.M.S. nor the 
P.S.P. could secure an appreciable support in any of the consti- 
iuencies. Тһе P.S.P. had an edge over the S.M.S. in the two 
constituencies, the Shukrawar and the Cantonment (where they 
had put candidates for the Assembly seats). There were 38 
voters who were not impressed by the propaganda of any party. 

Various reasons were cited by the voters for the appeal of 
propaganda. It was not possible to classify these along party 
lines. Effective public speaking was regarded by the voters as 


Table 24А` 


UNHEALTHY PROPAGANDA 
————M——————— 
Name of the Party Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


Congress 33 45 26 14 118 
S.M.S. 45 37 53 34 169 
P.S. P. — - 5 — 5 
Jan Sangh 37 40 34 22 133 
Socialist 1 — — — 1 
Republican — — — 1 1 
Swatantra — — — 1 1 
Independent — 1 — — H 
All Parties 11 14 5 1: 31 
No Party 3 4 26 7 40 
Blanks 239 220 217 281 957 

Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 


REASONS FOR ABOVE* 
gE 


Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


Vulgar Language 23 23 36 91 108 
Casteist propaganda 20 22 18 6 66 
Personal criticism 22 18 T 3 50 
Improper slogans 6 13 8 3 30 
Terrorism 3 12 10 1 26 
Extravagant use of money 4 2 2 ` 3 1 


ЖА smaller number of the voters who responded stated the reasons for 
unhealthy propaganda. 
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the primary cause for the appeal, but organization was regarded 
as equally important for an effective propaganda drive. 

The Jan Sangh could claim an organizational superiority over 
the other parties in carrying out the propaganda in a systematic 
manner. This was favourably commented even by those who 
did not vote for the Jan Sangh. These voters gave credit to 
the Jan Sangh for its discipline and its techniques. Processions 
and posters also drew attention from the voters. In this sphere 
every party tried to outdo others. Various other reasons for 
effective propaganda such as programme and policy, better level 
of propaganda, etc., were also quoted by the voters, but in insig- 
nificant number. 

The voters complained against all the parties for indulging in 
unhealthy propaganda, but the S.M.S. topped the list in this 
respect. The S.M.S. propaganda was severely criticized by 169 
voters, while the relevant figures for the Jan Sangh, the Congress 
and the P.S.P. respectively were 133, 118 and 5. 

However, it must be noted that the majority of voters (viz., 
956, i.e. 65.61 per cent) did not express any opinion on the issue, 
while 40 had no adverse comment to make on any party. 

There was a small group of 31 voters who were critical of the 
propaganda of all parties. In their opinion, no party maintained 
a high level of political propaganda, and their effort degenerated 
into vulgar abuse of rival parties on purely personal and casteist 
basis. 

The reasons ascribed by the voters for their disapproval of the 
election propaganda can be grouped under four major heads. 

Sixty-six voters bemoaned the fact that the propaganda was 
carried out along caste lines. A larger number of 103 voters 
was critical of the vulgar language used mainly by the S.M.S 
spokesmen, especially by Shri Atre. This could be regarded. as 
a healthy reaction on the part of the voters against the efforts of 
vulgarization of public life. Similarly, 50 voters strongly 
denounced the tendency of character assassination indulged “in 
by certain parties. A small group of 30 voters disapproved of 
slogans by the Jan Sangh in their pre-election processions. (The 
Jan Sangh issued a disclaimer that no such objectionable slogans 
Were raised in the procession.) A minority quoted use of money, 
terror, corruption, false propaganda, etc. as other reasons for 
their disapproval. It was significant that the complaints about 
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the use of terror came mainly from the two constituencies, the 
Kasba and the Shukrawar. (The defeated candidates in these 
constituencies complained publicly about the use of terror after 
the election results were declared.) It appeared that the visible 
techniques of propaganda, like posters and processions, impress- 
са the voters more than the printed literature. 


Table 25—Effect of Propaganda Literature 

An oft resorted medium of propaganda was the distribution 
ef party literature to the voters. How far the voters were sus- 
ceptible to this approach by way of the printed word was pro- 
blematic. 

The voters were asked certain questions regarding the receipt 
and the influence of the party literature. The non-response to this 
question was 333. Out of the remaining, 232 did not receive 
any literature. It was significant that in this category, the largest 
number of 136 (more than 50 per cent) came from the Canton- 
ment constituency. It appeared from the figures that the 
Shivajinagar received intensive combing by all the parties, There 
were only 19 voters in the Shivajinagar who did not receive such 
literature. 

It appeared to be a lesson to the party propaganda organizers 

Table 25 


EFFECT OF PROPAGANDA LITERATURE 


——————————_— 
Particulars of 


Diterature, Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Received party literature 

but did not study 137 112 93 75 417 
Received party literature 

and studied 12 118 121 74 825 
Received party literature 

and studied and were 

influenced 41 E- m — 41 
Received party literature, 

studied it and were not 

influenced 109 = ET = 109 
Did not receive party 

literature 19 29 48 136 232 
Blanks 51 102 104 76 

Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 
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that 417 voters who received such literature did not care to 
study it. 325 voters, however, received and studied such litera- 
ture. The number of those who studied and were influenced 
was very small (41) and all of them were from the Shivajinagar 
constituency. But there were also 109 voters who studied the 
literature but were not influenced. All of these voters also 
belonged to the same constituency. 

It appeared that the other three constituencies did not react 
in a specific manner to this question. This again brought out 
the characteristic feature of the Shivajinagar as a more enlight- 
ened and politically conscious constituency. 


Table 26—Political involvement 

A little over 9 per cent of the sample were involved in politics 
as members of the political parties or semi-political volunteer 
organizations. The rest of course were non-party voters. This 
compares well with the relevant figures in countries like England 
and the U.S, having longer political traditions and higher per- 
centage of literacy. ОЁ the party members the Congress claimed 
the largest group of 87. The P.S.P. (7), the Republican Party (7) 
and the Jan Sangh (10) had relatively smaller enrolment, com- 
pared with the Congress. The C.P.I not being a mass party its 
small (2) membership need not cause any surprise. 

The membership of the two volunteer organizations, the R.S.S. 
and the Rashtra Seva Dal was not adequately represented in the 
sample. It is well known in Maharashtra that these volunteer 
organizations serve as recruiting agencies and training centres 
for their respective political parties. If the two figures for the 
R.S.S. and the Jan Sangh were taken together it formed the 
second largest group. 

The membership of a political party or organization might 
mean quite different things for different political parties, In the 
case of the Congress it might mean just a passive membership, 
with the payment of a small annual subscription to the party. 
But in the case of the C.P.I. and the А.5.5., the membership was 
more often than not, an active one. The member was expected 
to do many more things than a mere payment of subscrip- 
tion, 

Between the four constituencies it was found that more voters 
were involved in politics in the Shivajinagar than in the other 


з 
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Table 26 


MEMBERSHIP OF POLITICAL PARTIES AND VOLUNTEER 


ORGANIZATIONS 
rm 
Name of Party Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Congress 19 29 25 14 87 
Communist Party — — 2 = 2 
Swatantra — — — — = 
Peasants’ and Workers’ 

Party 1 — — 1 
Republican Party — 3 1 3 Е 
Rastra Seva Dal 1 — 1 = 2 
R, S. S. 6 4 2 = 12 
Congress Seva Dal — — — == s 
P; 52р. 2 — 3 2 ( 
Тап Sangh 4 3 3 — 10 
Hindu Sabha 1 9 1 — 4 
Socialist 2 — = = 2 
No membership 333 820 328 342 1,323 

Total 369 861 366 361 1,457 
—————————————— 
Table 27 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

a 
Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Voting 353 840 843 354 1,390 
Canvassing (54 81 41 32 188 
Collection of Funds 13 " 14 13 47 
Volunteer work | 35 20 83 20 108 
Attendance at ж 4 

public meetings 130 85 105 79 399 
Processions | 12 14 15 11 52 
Donations ( 6 — - = 6 
None of the above 14 5 1 8 95 
Blanks 2 16 22 4 44 
Total (of 1, 8 and 9) 369 361 366 361 1,457 


——— 


*Participation other than voting is inclusive and hence not taken in the 
final totals. 
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three. The least involvement was to be found in the Canton- 
ment. 

The Congress alone, of all the parties, possessed membership 
in all the constituencies in a sizeable measure. But its volunteer 
Organization, the Congress Seva Dal, drew a blank in all the 
four constituencies. 


Table 27—Political participation 

The elections generally provide a vigorous outlet to the politi- 
cal activities in the electorate. In no country including India 
are all voters equally interested in political activities, On the 
contrary, it might be suggested that the general percentage of 
voters interested in activities other than voting was not negligible. 

If we consider the four constituencies, the percentage of voters 
who stated voting as one of their political activities, was well 
above 98 per cent. Significantly, there were 14 non-voters in 
the Shivajinagar. In the other constituencies, the number of 
non-voters was relatively small. The figures of those who in- 
tended to vote did not correspond with the actual turnout on 
the election day, which was considerably less (66.46 per cent), 
an average for the four constituencies under study. It might 
be hazarded on the basis of this enquiry that a sizeable percen- 
tage of potential voters were not reached on the polling day by 
the parties to induce them to vote. 

Political activities other than voting, specially public meetings, 
attracted voters in a proportion which showed a decline as one 
proceeded from the Shivajinagar to the Cantonment. It might 
signify that voters in the Shivajinagar were politically more 
active than in the other constituencies. 

Political participation showed a sharp decline in such activi- 
ties as canvassing, fund collections, volunteer work and parti- 
cipation in processions, as compared with passive participation 
like voting and attendance at public meetings. Compared with 
public meetings and voting, all other activities attracted a very 
small percentage of voters. The response indicated that though 
there was more passive participation, the political activists as 
such were comparatively less. 


Table 28—Preference for a local candidate 
The voters were asked for their choice between a local candi- 
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date and an outsider. The non-response to this question was to 
the extent of 144 voters. The more homogeneous the constitu- 
ency, the greater was the preference for a local candidate. This 
could be inferred from the opposition to an outsider and special 
‘preference for the local candidate in the Shivajinagar constitu- 
ency in contrast with the Cantonment, A sizeable number of 
voters (611) had no particular preference. It could either be 
interpreted as those who have no special preference and might 
be thinking more along the party lines than the constituency, or 
it might be due to absence of any political consciousness about 
their representation, There were 241 voters who were emphati- 
cally opposed to an outsider as their representative, while 461 
had preference for a local candidate. The Congress had out- 
siders in the Kasba and the Cantonment. In fact, there was 
some initial opposition to Shri Sanas in the Kasba by some local 
Congressmen. The P.S.P. candidate in the Shukrawar, Shri 
S. M. Joshi, was also an outsider to the constituency. Shri 
Jagannath Rao, the Jan Sangh candidate for the Lok Sabha, 


and Shri Atre, the S.M.S. candidate for the same, were also 
outsiders. 


Table 29—Personal Acquaintance with the Candidates 

The largeness of the constituency (a constituency was generally 
above 60,000 voters) made the problem of personal acquaintance 
of the voters with the candidates a little difficult. The non- 
response to this question was 148. Out of the remaining, 232 
voters were acquainted with the candidates personally, Though 
the large majority had no personal acquaintance with the candi- 
dates, the percentage of the voters having personal acquaintance 
with the candidates was not insignificant. It appeared that the 
candidates in the Kasba constituency were having more personal 
contacts with the voters than in the other three constituencies- 
This might be owing to the compact nature of the population 
and to the personal popularity of the Congress candidate, and 
the rebel Congressman. The personal acquaintance with the 
candidates was the least in the Cantonment, inspite of the fact 
that it had the largest number of candidates. The problem of 
personal acquaintance might have become difficult in this consti- 


tuency owing to its expanse, sparsely habited areas, its hetero- 
geneous character, and low political activity. 
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Table 28 


PREFERENCE FOR A LOCAL CANDIDATE 


Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
Local candidate 176 90 113 82 461 
No special preference 99 161 156 195 611 
Opposed to the outsider 88 47 69 37 241 
Blanks 6 63 28 47 144 
Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 


Table 29 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE CANDIDATES 


Acquaintance with 


ie у Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 
the Candidate 


Knows and related to ° 3 1 4 — 8 
Personal acquaintance with 50 80 54 40 224 
Does not know 251 240 280 306 1,077 
Blanks 65 40 28 15 148 

Total ~ 369 361 366 361 1,457 


Table 30 


KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE CANDIDATES AND LEGISLATURES 


Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


All candidates and 


legislatures 93 69 54 45 261 
Some candidates and А 
legislatures 148 192 180 142 662 
Knows symbols. ouly 9 27 36 52 124 
No knowledge 56 3 68 107 264 
Blanks 63 40 28 15 146 
Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 
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Table 30—Knowledge about the Candidates 

In the elections, the effort of the parties and the candidates 
was to project the image of the party and the candidate in an 
exclusive manner. In India, the problem was rendered more 
difficult due to illiteracy. | 

The voters were asked to name the candidates in their consti- 
tuencies and state the legislatures for which they were contest- 
ing. ; 

The non-response to this question was 146, i.e. 10 per cent 
of the sample. Of the remaining 1,311 voters, 261 were able to 
name correctly all the candidates and their legislatures. Though 
this was a small percentage of the total, voters, yet it could be 
regarded as a sign that at least this small percentage was very 
alert and interested in political life, because the number of can- 
didates was sufficiently large. Compared with this 662 voters 
could name some of the candidates and their legislatures. 

Of the voters who responded to the question, 124 (9.46 per 
cent) voters recognized only symbols. This percentage could be 
taken as an indication that the parties were successful in reach- 
ing the electorate at least with their symbols. 

The number of voters who stated that they had no knowledge 
either about the candidates, their legislatures or their symbols, 
was 264. This group might be called as politically ignorant. 
This group was nearly 20 per cent of the voters who responded. 
This factor is worth noting, because the voting behaviour of such 
groups may prove to be crucial. In addition, it might be said 
that this group might be more susceptible to be influenced by 
extraneous considerations. It may be further noted that this 
group was largely an illiterate one. If the spread of education 
at least political education, be regarded as a condition precedent 
for a healthy growth of democratic institution the situation 


demands an earnest drive on the part of the political parties to 
“educate their masters.” 


Table 30A—Factors influencing the Voters 

The non-response of the voters to this question was to the 
extent of 521. The voters in general did not consider factors 
like caste and party-loyalty as significant in influencing their 
preference for a candidate. This might be more in the nature 
of rationalization than a frank acceptance of the real factors. Or 
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Table 30A 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE CHOICE OF 
THE CANDIDATES 


SHIVAJINAGAR 
a 


E 
® е 
5 3 8 8 an 
E] S = = ӛт 
+. 5 = 2 9% 
E 5 = 5 S3 
в E E = *5. 
Е E È = ЕЕЕ 
LS x & 8 Boo 8 
1. Character 75 37 26 138 
9, Education 75 95 86 206 
3, Caste 3 4 6 13 
4. Social service 100 64 74 238 
5, Party loyalty 14 16 32 62 
6. Legislative experience 13 35 54 102 
Blanks 89 — — — 
KASBA 
1. Character 62 35 98 125 
9, Education 34 58 T 129 
3, Caste T 8 2 17 
4, Social service Ti 44 48 170 
5. Party loyalty 13 20 15 48 
6. Legislative experience 12 20 33 65 
Blanks 155 — — — 


SHUKRAWAR 


1. Character En 38 34 119 
2. Education 49 68 35 152 
3, Caste 3 2 4 9 
4, Social service 83 34 44 161 
5. Party loyalty 6 13 11 30 
6. Legislative experience 9 21 39 69 

Blanks 169 — — — 


CANTONMENT 


l. Character 84 40 43 167 

3. Education 55 95 35 185 

3, Caste 7 9 5 91 

4. Social service 1 45 85 209 

5. Party loyalty 12 17 17 46 

6. Legislative experienc 16 22 29 67 
Blanks ` 108 


pec E 
P15 
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ithe response to this question might also be considered as the 
voters’ perception of the “ideal candidate.” However, this had 
no necessary relation with the reality. In contrast, factors like 
character, education and social service were considered more 
important. This was true of all the constituencies, with slight 
variations in the order of preferences. Legislative experience 
evoked a large number of second and third preferences. 


Table 31—Discussion in the family 

Individuals form their opinions in the intimate groups of which 
they are members. Family, club, union, caste panchayat and. 
political parties are such groups. Family is the primary and 
the most intimate of such groups. In India the family can be 
considered as a patriarchal group where the seniormost male 
member is generally able to influence the opinions of the 
other family members, specially the women. This question was 
framed to find out the extent of this influence. 

То have fruitful political discussion it is obvious that the 
members of the family should have a minimum education. There 
should be an atmosphere of equalitv in the family, specially 
between the two sexes. The family should be interested 
in politics, at least in political discussion. In most of the cases 
in the sample, either of these conditions did not exist. If we 
restrict ourselves to the group of the educated voters, it was 
found that though one pre-condition existed, the others might 
be absent. It is worth noting in this connection that a Gujarati 
lady complained to the investigator that though she was inter- 
ested in social and political affairs, her husband and mother-in- 
law prevented her from any social contacts and even did not 
allow her to read newspapers. The husband in question had 
two years of college education. 

It was found that women voters generally stated that there was 
по, discussion in the family and that they voted according to the 
directive of the male members, in most cases of their husbands- 
In one case, a male voter stated frankly that male members voted 
as they liked, while women had to follow what they were told 
to do. 

There were certain interesting cases where it was claimed that 
political discussion took place in the family, but voting was done 
as per instructions of the family head. This meant that the dis- 
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Table 31 


DISCUSSION IN THE FAMILY ABOUT 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


Discussion, but individual 

voting 88 83 74 51 296 
Discussion, but voting as 

per dictates of the head 


of the family 15 29 17 95 86 
No discussion— 
individual voting 140 111 151 102 504 


No discussion, but voting 
as per dictates of 


the head 95 118 104 175 | 492 
Blanks 51 20 20 8 79 
Total 369 361 366 361 1,457 


cussion never reached any serious level of disagreement from 
the political views of the family head. In certain other cases, it 
was stated that though everybody was free to vote as he liked, 
there was complete unanimity in the family. These were gene- 
rally the Jan Sangh voters. 

Those uneducated voters who claimed that there was dis- 
cussion in the family, might be referring to casual conversation 
arising out of the election propaganda of various parties. It 
could not be considered as political discussion proper. But there 
was no check possible to analyse these answers further, 

It is significant that the category of voters who stated that 
there was no discussion in the family and voting was done as 
Der instructions of the family head, increased considerably im 
the three constituencies other than the Shivajinagar. In general, 
Muslim and Buddhist voters reported in the negative to this 
question. As regards language, the voters speaking Sindhi, 
Gujarati, Telugu, Urdu and Hindi languages, generally reported 
negatively to this question. This fact was corroborated by the 
larger number of voters in the Cantonment who stated that there 
Was no discussion and the voting was according to the dictates 
9f the head of the family. 

It appeared that in a significant minority (of the tota] sample) 
in more than 25 per cent (382) of families political discussion 


à 
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took place. There is no evidence available regarding the level 
of such discussion and its frequency. However, it is probable 
that during the election period, politically conscious families 
might be holding discussions regarding the candidates, the 
parties, and their programmes more frequently than at other 
times. 

There were families where discussions were held but the family 
members were free to vote as they liked (20.32 per cent of the 
total. These families might be regarded as democratic fami- 
lies. The number of such families was highest in the Shivaji- 
nagar and lowest in the Cantonment. It would have been 
very interesting to find out the environment of these families 
and the factors responsible for making these families democra- 
tic. 

There was a small number of families (5.92 per cent) where 
discussions were held, but the members voted according to the 
dictates of the family head. The largest number of families 
(84.59 per cent) fell in the category where there was no politi- 
;cal discussion, but the members voted according to their con- 
„science. 

The last group of families represented 33.8 per cent of the 
total. This group was away from both political discussion and 
individual free voting. Here the members followed the lead 
given by the head of the family. The number of such voters 
was highest in the Cantonment and the least in the Shivaji- 
nagar constituencies. 

The above analysis indicated that as yet the family as a unit 
was still a very powerful and significant factor as regards vot- 
ing. This may enable a political party to secure bloc votes 
by winning over the heads of the families, specially the joint 
families. These conditions could not be regarded as very COP- 
genial for creating ideal conditions of democratic growth, 


Table 32—Preference for Party or Candidate 

ОЁ the 1,457 voters, 216 did not respond. Out of the re- 
maining 1,141 voters, 516 expressed their preference for the 
party, and 615 for the individual candidates, while 21 for both 
the party and the individual. Can it be said that party- 
oriented voting was an indication of democracy taking roots in 
the minds of the electorate? Such voting was responsible for 
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electing a party irrespective of candidates in strength to cap- 
ture power. In Parliamentary democracy, it was the party 
which ruled and mot the individuais. 

But in Poona, it appeared that voters were more candidate- 
oriented than party-oriented. This tendency was conspicuous. 
more in the Shivajinagar than in the other three constituencies. 
Perhaps this might not be a normal tendency 
in the present elections owing to the personality of Shri Barve. 
In the Cantonment constituency, the party-oriented were тоге: 
than the candidate-oriented voters. Perhaps no candidate pro- 
jected any special image of himself in the minds of voters of 
the Cantonment as in the Shivajinagar. In the two other 
(Shukrawar and Kasba) constituencies, the difference between 
the party-oriented and the candidate-oriented voters was negli- 
gible. However, in the Kasba, the voting could be partially 
described as candidate-oriented. This was owing to the candi-. 
: dature of the rebel congressman whose votes were typically 
candidate-oriented. In addition, it was likely that some of the 
voters who voted for the Congress, might have voted for Shri 
Sanas more as an individual than for the party. In the Shukra- 
war, it was probable that some of the P.S.P. vote might be 
owing more to the personal prestige and popularity of Shri 
S. M. Joshi than for the party. 'This could be further sub- 
stantiated by the difference in voting for the two P.S.P. candi- 
dates both in the sample as well as in the actual poll. The 
difference between the votes polled by the S.M.S. Lok Sabha 
candidate and the four Assembly candidates, warranted the 
conclusion that Shri Atre’s vote was typically candidate- 


oriented. 


but it manifested 


PREFERENCE FOR PARTY OR CANDIDATE 


Particulars Shivajinagar Kasba Shukrawar Cantonment Total 


= 
Ког {һе Рапу 87 123 142 164 516 
For the Candidate 171 163 145 136 615 
For both 20 — - il 21 
Don’t know 15 28 97 6 76 
Refused to answer 4 — -- 9 13 
Blanks 72 47 52 45 216 
361 366 861 1,457 


Total 869 
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Table 33—Shivajinagar: Vote Intention and Actual Voting 

This constituency indicated certain characteristic shifts in 
the vote preference, not only for the rival parties but for the 
candidates of the same party for both the Houses. The table 
on the opposite page shows the changes in the vote intention. 
The second column represents the vote intention, as given in 
the first two weeks of January, 1962. While the third column 
represents actual voting, as reported by the voters immediately 
after the elections, the fourth column shows the party-loyal 
voters (for both the Houses) who did not change their pre- 
ference as stated in column number two. The split vote 
column represents the cross-pressurized voters who could be 
described as candidate-oriented. The final column summarizes 
the shift from vote intention to actual vote for both the Houses. 

The shift in vote in the Shivajinagar for the Congress 
(Assembly) and the S.M.S. (Lok Sabha) candidates was propor- 
tionately more than in the other three constituencies. In the 
case of the Congress, the Assembly candidate, Shri Barve, re- 
ceived 48 votes more than the vote intention count, while the 
Congress Parliamentary candidate, Shri More, received 42 votes 
less than the vote intention count. This tendency revealed in 
the sample was more pronounced in actual voting. Shri Barve 
received 30,306 votes, while Shri More got 13,220. This large 
difference in the votes secured by the two candidates could be 
explained partly by the caste factor and partly by the personal 
prestige and.an established reputation of Shri Barve as an 
efficient administrator. The social composition of the constitu- 
ency reacted favourably to these stimuli. On the other hand, 
it might have reacted adversely in the case of Shri More for 
his alleged anti-Brahmin remarks in an electioneering speech. 
Perhaps, the propaganda by the Sakal about the speech might 
have reinforced this reaction towards him. 

It appeared that those who did not vote for Shri More, voted 
either for Shri Atre or for Shri Gore, Between the two, Shri 
Atre secured a larger slice of the split vote, a trend corroborat- 
ed by the published results. It might be that it was a protest 
vote against the Congress and the candidate symbolized the 
middle class frustration and impotent rage against the ruling 
party. The S.M.S. candidate for the Assembly lost 13 votes, 
which might have swelled the count of Shri Barve. 


Table 33 
VOTE INTENTION AND ACTUAL VOTING 


SHIVAJINAGAR 
| _——————— 
1 П ІШ 1У V VI 
Name of the Vote Intention Actual Voting Party Split Vote Shift in Voting 
Party Constants 
Assembly LokSabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly LokSabha Assembly Lok Sabha 
1. Congress 145 145 193 103 (55) 80 2 +48 =ð 
2. S.M.S. 27 21 14 82 (7) 1 60 —18 +55 
3, P.S. P. (10) 10 = 33 (4) = 29 £ +23 
4. Jan Sangh 43 43 72 63 (22) 19 11 +29 +20 
5. Socialist 1 (1) 9 — (1) 2 = Те - 
6. Did not vote — — 88 88 — = шы = = 
7. Undecided 74 74 - — — Иса Э. e Е. 
8. Blanks 69 69 = 5 -— = - = 
Total 369 869 369 369 102 102 


 ——————————-——-.—.—————— 
Note: 1. The figures in brackets in column IV indicate the party-loyal constants, who remained true to their intention 
in final voting for both the Houses, 


2, These figures are included in the actual yoting in column ш. 
3. No P.S.P. candidate for the Assembly seat and no Socialist candidate for the Lok Sabha seat. 
Non-voters 27.27 per cent in the actual poll, 23.85 per cent in the sample. 
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There was a positive shift in the Jan Sangh vote for both the 
Houses. Shri Mhalgi secured 29 votes more than the vote- 
intention. The Parliamentary candidate, Shri Joshi, received 
20 votes more. Part of the excess votes secured by Shri Mhalgi 
could be described as’ candidate-oriented due to his personal 
popularity in the constituency. It could be said that the Jan 
Sangh might have been partial beneficiary of the traditional 
anti-Congress sentiment of the middle class. In addition, the 
efficient and systematic electioneering done by the Jan Sangh 
workers, specially women workers, contributed to a certain ex- 
tent in strengthening the Jan Sangh position. 

Shri Gore, the P.S.P. Lok Sabha candidate, could be con- 
sidered to have been benefited from the cross-pressurized votes 
in the constituency to some extent, 

This constituency stood out from the other three constitu- 
encies regarding split vote. It was interesting to note that 
as much as 38.08 per cent as per sample, was the split vote. 
Tt it was considered against the background of higher literacy, 
better political consciousness, greater political activity, the 
phenomenon was a little surprising. Can it be considered that 
the split vote was a sign of a more discriminatory voter? 


Table 33A—Kasba 

There was a decline in the Congress vote; a small decrease 
for the Assembly seat and a perceptible decrease for the Lok 
Sabha seat. The caste factor being absent, the explanation 
was to be found in the personal popularity of the S.M.S. Parlia- 
mentary candidate, who appeared to have been benefited to 
some extent. It might be that a certain percentage of the 
Brahmin electorate might have been antagonized by Shri More's 
remarks. It was probable that the non-Maratha voters of the 
Congress also might not have voted for Shri More. A promi- 
nent Congress worker from the constituency confirmed this m 
his interview, 

The Jan Sangh candidate for the Assembly seat secured 
slightly larger vote than his Parliamentary partner. This might 
be due to the fact that he was a local candidate. 

The rebel Congressmen did not eat away appreciably into 
the traditional Congress vote, as was feared in the party-circles. 
A perceptible decline in the S.M.S. vote might be due to the 
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Table 33A 


KASBA 
-7-e_—_—_——————— 
I п ПИ IV V VI 

Name of the Vote Intention Actual Voting Party Split Vote Shift in Voting 

Party Constants 

Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly | Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha 

1; Congress 180 180 177 141 (98) 30 8 —3 --39 
2. Samiti (5.М.5.) 44 44 33 67 (19) 3 37 --11 +28 
8:.Рр.95..Р. (3) 3 — 30 — — 30 — +27 
4. Jan Sangh 26 26 29 ' 91 (16) 11 8 +3 5 
5. Independent 

(Rebel Con- 

gressmen) 3 (3) 80 — — 21 i +27 = 
6. Did not vote - — 93 102 -- - -- = = 
7. Blanks 105 105 ' — — — — 25 c == 

Total 361 361 362 361 65 73 


a ——_—______ 


Note: 1. The figures in brackets in column IV indicate the party-loyal constants, who remained true to their intention 
in final voting for both the Houses, 
2. The P.S.P. did not contest the Assembly seat, and по Independent contested the Lok Sabha scat, 
Non-voters 27.1 per cent in the actual poll, 25.76 per cent in the sample. 
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Table 33B 


SHUKRAWAR 
LEE Ean 
I I ІШ IV V VI 
Name of the Vote Intention Actual Voting Party Split Vote Shift in Voting 
Party Constants - 
Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha 

1, Congress 185 185 188 182 (111) 19 15 +3 —3 

9, 5. М. 5. 92 92 12 28 (2) 6 22 —10 +6 
Bene Se P 26 26 72 62 (10) 26 16 +46 +36 

4, Jan Sangh 15 15 15 15 . (7) 5 5 No shift — 

5. Independent 8 (3)* d — — — — —2 — 

6. Did not vote — — 78 79 — — - - - 

7. Undecided 115 115 -- = - - = cS = 

Total 366 366 366 366 56 56 


А 


Note: 1. The figures in brackets in column ТУ indicate the party-loyal constants, who remained true to their intention 
in final voting for both the Houses. 


*9. No Independent candidate contested the Lok Sabha seat. 
Non-voters 33.5 per cent in the actual poll, 21.33 per cent in the sample. 
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general apathy of the people to the S.M.S. in 1962. This was 
in line with the general trend, as the S.M.S. candidates in all 
the four Assembly constituencies received negligible support. 
Compared with the other three constituencies, the S.M.S. can- 
didate in the Kasba fared a little better. This might be due 
to the concentrated efforts of the C.P.I. It appeared that the 
rebel Congressmen benefited at the cost of the S.M.S. vote. 
The P.S.P. Lok Sabha candidate appeared to be the chief 
beneficiary of the split vote. 


Table 33B—Shukrawar 

In this constituency the shift in the Congress vote was negli- 
gible, indicating that the Congress had more loyal voters. But 
here again Shri More was the loser. The significant minority 
of Padmashali voters might have voted solidly for Shri Telang 
for caste reasons and not for Shri More. That may explain a 
slight gain for Shri Telang. In general it could be said that 
except for the S.M.S. the voting was more party-oriented than 
candidate-oriented. The major positive shift here was in the 
case of both the P.S.P. candidates. The reasons for this shift 
might be the strong party base, devoted workers and the per- 
sonal popularity of the P.S.P. Assembly candidate, Shri S. M. 
Joshi. As in other constituencies here also the S.M.S. Parlia- 
mentary candidate gained for his personal popularity while 
the Assembly candidate lost. There was no shift in the Jan 
Sangh vote. The small minority of these voters remained loyal 


to the party. 


Table 33C—Cantonment 
This constituency stands out from the other three in respect 


of a significant negative shift for both the houses in the Con- 
gress vote and a positive shift for the P.S.P. The sample find- 
ings were not satisfactory for this constituency regarding the 
vote intention for the Congress. But the findings corroborated 
the voting trends as regards the P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh. The 
P.S.P. Parliamentary candidate fared better than his Assembly 
partner both in the sample and in the actual poll. This positive 
shift was indicative of the party's strong base іп certain rural 
areas of the constituency. The Jan Sangh vote was in a way 
a reflection of the partys weak base in the constituency. It 


Table 33C 
CANTONMENT 
——————————————— 
I II ПІ ІУ V VI 

Name of the Vote Intention Actual Voting Party Split Vote Shift in Voting 

Party 4 Constants from Intention 

to Actual 
Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha 

1, Congress 297 227 191 182 (135) LI 2 36 45 
2: 8. М. 5. 21 21 10 18 (5) — 8 11 —3 
8. PSP. 15 15 23 31 (7) 2 10 +8 +16 
4, Jan Sangh 4 4 2 2 — 1 1 —2 —2 
5. Swatantra 2 (2) 3 - — 1 — 1 -- 
6. Republican 14 (14) T — — 6 — T — 
7. Did not vote — — 125 128 E d == — = 
8. Undecided 10 10 = = = = = = == 
9. Blanks 68 68 = — — - = = = 

Total 361 361 361 361 


e 
Note: 1. The figures in brackets in column IV indicate the party-loyal constants, who remained tug to their intention 
in final voting for both the Houses. 

No Swatantra and Republican candidates contested the Lok Sabha seat. 

Non-voters 46.30 per cent in the actual poll, 34.62 per cent in the sample, 
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seemed that the Congress benefited to some extent from the 
negative shift in the Republican vote. 


General Comments 

The sample findings of the four constituencies showed an 
easy win for the Congress candidates, 737 voters intended to 
vote for the party. It might be added that the findings in the 
Shivajinagar were more satisfactory than in the other three 
constituencies. The reason is to be found in the higher per- 
centage of literacy and homogeneity of the constituency. In 
all the four constituencies, the general placing of Assembly 
and Parliamentary candidates of all the parties, by the panel 
of the voters corresponded to the actual votes secured by the 
candidates in general This substantiates that the sample was 
by and large representative of the total population. 

In all the four constituencies both in the sample and in the 
actual voting the Congress Assembly candidates polled more 
than the Parliamentary candidate, while the S.M.S. Parliamentary 
candidate polled significantly more than his Assembly partners. 

The P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh strength and weakness for 
both the seats in the four constituencies as revealed by the 
actual voting corresponded to the sample. 


Tables 84 and 34A, B, C, D—Assembly—Shift in Voting 

These tables indicate that there were certain interesting shifts 
from the original vote intention to the actual vote in the sample. 
Tables 34A, B, C, D show these shifts party and constituency- 
wise. Table 34 is an abstract of these tables showing the total 
shift in the case of each party. 

It appeared that of all the parties the Congress benefited 
most from the undecided vote for bpth the Houses. The relevant 
percentages are 74.30 per cent and 55.38 per cent for Assembly 
and Lok Sabha respectively. In the case of the shift of votes from 
other parties to the Congress, it was found that the shift was more 
for the Assembly seats and less for the Lok Sabha. The relevant 
percentages are 38.04 per cent for the Assembly and 15.38 per 
cent for the Lok Sabha. In this shift the Congress benefited 
most from the S.M.S. and the least from the Jan Sangh. In the 
case of the S.M.S. the loss is more in the Assembly vote than in 


the Lok Sabha vote. 


> Table 34 
» ASSEMBLY 
Congress S. M.S. Р: 5; В. Jan Sangh Total 
Party vote 502 35 19 63 619 
Shift from S.M.S. 38 Congress 16 Congress 37 Congress 21 
other parties | P.S.P. 12 Jan Sangh 3 S.M.S. T S.M.S. 7 | 80 163 
Jan Sangh 10 > 62 P.S.P, 27 22 Jan Sangh 47 49 2 
Swatantra 1 Swatantra i Swatantra 1. 
Independent 1 
Undecided vote . 185 12 27 25 249 
Total 749 69 95 118 1,031 
——————————————————————————————— 
LOK SABHA 
Congress S. M. S. Р; 5. Р. Jan Sangh Total 
Party Vote * 418 64 26 58 566 
Shift from S.M.S. 99 Congress 63 Congress 69 Congress 20 
other parties P.S.P. 12} 36 S.M.S. 8 S.M.S. 1 S.M.S. з bes 234 
Jan Sangh 2 Swat 24 87 Swatantra 14 87 PS.P. 1 
a 17 Jan Sangh 4 
s 9 Republican 9 
Undecided vote 154 44 43 19 260 
Total 608 195 156 101 1,060 


—————————————_—_———_——_—_—————_—_———————_—_—————-—-—--——-——-——— 
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Table 34C 
THE P.S.P. (party voted) SHIFT IN VOTING 
Shivajinagar “Kasba 
i (Col. 1) Assembly __ (Col. 2) Lok Sabha (Col. 1) Assembly (Col. 9) Lok Sabha 
C S T с 5 T (6; 5 T с 5 T 
Congress — — — — 16 16 15 15 
S. M.S. — — — — 1 1 ==. = =. Е: 5 5 
PS: P: — — — — 4 4 — == ae = per "A 
Jan Sangh — -- — — 8 3 — = == еса = ==, 
Socialist = = = кез 
Swatantra -- -- == = E - T 
Republican — — — -- -- -- — — == ==. - on 
Independent — — — — =з = ЕС ni = ЕЗ iri T 
Undecided — -- -- - 9 8 =a ж = 10 10 
Total = = =e 33 33 E acl 73 = ES 5G 
eee CENT ate ccu dme de M RR E RU URN же” жененееет жене NUN ШШ 
SS A SER 
Vote intention (Col, 1) Shukrawar (Col, 9) (Col. 1) Cantonment (Col. 3) 
Congress 19 11 30 19 10 29 1. 25 7 7 2 9 
S.M.S. 1 4 5 1 1 2 2 =, 9 2 i 3 
PiS P: 10 2 12 10 2 12 7 — 8 7 3 10 
Jan Sangh L 8 4 1 — l — = -— Z3 ne 25, 
И Socialist -- — — — — me = pil 
Swatantra E — — - - — 1 - 1 1 Er 1 
Republican — = === == = = == = — = 2 2 
Independent — — — E — — — — L d = ae 
Undecided 15 6 47. 15 8 18 4 2 6 4 2 6 
Total 46 . 26 72 46 16 62 21 27 $8 21 10 31 


C denotes "Change in preference for both the Houses.” S denotes "Split Vote." T denotes “Total.” 
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Table 34D 


THE JAN SANGH (party voted) SHIFT IN VOTING SSS 


i Shivajinagar Kasba 
Vote 
Intention (Col. 1) Assembly (Col. 2) Lok Sabha (Col. 1) Assembly _(Col. 2) Lok Sabha 
C 5 T с s T C 5 Т G 5 T 
Congress 10 3 13 10 6 16 Ti 4 5 1 -- 1 
5 M.S. == 4 4 = = ж, = 1 1 = 1 1 
P. S. P. 1 = 1 1 1 2Е E = = жік ES 
Jan Sangh 30 5 35 30 1 3l 16 3 19 16 — 16 
Socialist — — — == = = — E = = = 
Swatantra — — — — == — = = == = == == 
Republican — = = НИЕ X Ss = = - = = - 
Independent . — — — РЕР, = Бе” — кез = ке е8 
Undecided 11 8 19 11 4 15 1 3 4 1 2 8 
Total 52 5: 11 63 18 11 29 18 Б] 21 


Vote Intention (Col. 1) Shukrawar (Col. 3) (Col. 1) Cantonment (Col, 2) 
Congress 2 1 3 2 1 3 — — — ms жен = 
S. M. S. 1 1 = 2 2 - 1 1 = = 22 
Р. 5. Р. -- 1 1 — = I — = =a i = 
Jan Sangh ү! 1 8 7 2 9 T = 1 1 T 2 
Socialist — — — — E = = 
Swatantra — — — — LL = == = = === ES ше 
Republican -- — — — = = = 22 Раб = == == 
Independent -- — — — 25 = == == 28 = i - 
Undecided ili 1 2 1 — 1 — — — ==: ES РЕ 
Total 10 5 15 10 5 15 1 H 2 1 1 9, 


C denotes “Change in preference for both the Houses.” 5 denotes “Split Vote.” Т denotes “Total,” 
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Table 35 
COMPARISON OF VOTING FIGURES—SAMPLE AND ACTUAL* 


ASSEMBLY 


Actual Voting 


Vote Intention Poll Figures 


Name of the in the sample 

Party 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Per cent 

Congress 737 50.58 749 6440 1,03,404 53,32 
S. М. S.. 114 7.82 69 5.93 12,813 6.60 
Р. б Р. 54 3.70 95 8.17 13.27 
Jan Sangh 88 6.04 118 10.15 25,694 13.25 
Other Parties 23 1.65 43 3.70 18,074 9,32. 
Undecided 441 80.21 — — ań m 
Refused to tell --- — $9 7.65 == == 
Invalid — — -- — 8.219 4.24 

Total 1,457 100.00 1,163 100.00 1,953,951 100.00 


LOK SABHA 
————————. 
Actual Voting 


7 o P| Íi D. DIT: os 
Vote Intention ithe sample Poll Figures 


Name of the 


Кей Number Per cent Number “Рег cent Number Per cent 
ETE 737 50.58 608 52.86 75,412 39.05 
S. M. S. 114 7.82 195 17.13 48,246 24.97 
BS: P. 54 3.70 156 13.48 38,452 19.92 
Jan Sangh 88 6.04 101 8.79 22,747 11.79: 
Undecided 464 31.86 — = T c" 
Refused to tell = — 90 7.74 8,219 4.97 
Invalid — — — — === gos 

Total 1457 100.00 1,150 100.00 1,93,076 100.00 


* The Lok Sabha figures both for the sample and the actual relate to 
the four constituencies under study. E 
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In contra-destruction to the Congress, the S.M.S. benefited 
more from the shift from the other parties than from the unde- 
cided vote. The S.M.S. Lok Sabha candidate benefited apprecia- 
bly morethan his Assembly counterparts. The shift was mostly 
from the Congress. Similarly the P.S.P. and the Jan Sangh 
benefited more from the shift from the other parties than from 
the undecided voters. The shift was more for the Lok Sabha 
candidate of the P.S.P. and the Assembly candidates of the Jan 
Sangh. Of the shift from the other parties, the bulk represents 
those who intended to vote for the Congress. 

Tables 34A, B, C and D give the constituency-wise shift 
for both the Houses for each party. Thus Table 34A shows 
the shift of the Congress. It includes the party loyal voters 
for both the Houses. 


Table 85—Voting figures—Sample and Actual е 

In an effort to relate the sample findings to the poll figures, 
it was found that the over-representation of the Congress in 
the sample vitiated to some extent the findings. However 
allowing for 5 per cent sample error the percentages for the 
other parties were more or less corroborated by the poll 
figures. 

In the case of the Congress, the poll figures were 53.32 per 
cent of the votes cast, while in the sample, 64.66 per cent voted 
for the Congress out of the votes cast. This meant that after 
allowing for a 5 per cent sample error, 5 per cent voters in 
the sample might have voted for other parties, but did not like 
to own it. This reluctance to own the party voted for might 
be due to two reasons. A distrust of the investigator about 
the misuse of the information given, and secondly, an under- 
current of fear of possible consequences of voting for the oppo" 
sition parties. ^ 

, The trend in the sample for a perceptible decline in the 
Congress vote for the Lok Sabha was largely corroborated bY 
the poll figures. In the sample, the decline was 11.54 per cent 
while in the poll it was 14.27 per cent. Similarly, the S.M.S- 
vote for the Lok Sabha showed an increase of 11.20 per cent, 
while in the poll figures the increase was still higher with 18.37 
per cent. 


The sample findings regarding the increase (5.31 per cent) 
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in the P.S.P., Lok Sabha vote over its Assembly vote almost 
tallied with the increase (5.65 per cent) in the relevant actual 
poll figures. It must be noted in this connection that the 
P.S.P. contested only two Assembly seats. Thus it could be 
claimed that the sample was by and large representative ot 


the total population. $ 
In the case of the Jan Sangh, the Lok Sabha votes showed 


a decline from its Assembly vote in the sample by 1.36 per cent, 
while in relevant poll figures the decline was 146 per cent. 
Here again the sample showed a remarkable accuracy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SOME REFLECTIONS. 


Tue EXPERIENCE of the present ‘effort could be considered as а 
very valuable guide to any future effort in the same direction. 
There is now no need to justify the study of political behaviour 
in general and voting behaviour in particular. It has been 
accepted now that empirical studies have a place of their own 
in the discipline. But, as has been said earlier, the studies of 
this nature demand very large resources for a continuous follow 
up, without which, a survey by itself may not mean much. 

If an attempt is made to compare the socio-economic varia- 
bles in the West and in this country, it appears that factors 
like caste, religion, family and to some extent, party-loyalty аге 
more important than age, sex, income and occupation. 

In India socio-economic status has caste as a further com- 
plicating factor. This factor often overshadows other factors 
determining the socio-economic status, Education, income and 
occupation remaining the same, caste decides the status accord- 
ing to the hierarchy. Thus, in any income and occupation 
bracket, the Brahmin gets the higher status than other castes. 
Professor J. H. Morris Jones has remarked: "Caste (or sub- 
caste or community) is the core of traditional politics. To it 
belongs a complete social ethos. It embraces all and is all- 
embracing. Every man is born into a particular communal ОГ 
caste group and with it inherits a place and station in society 
from which his whole behaviour and outlook may be said, i 
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idez at least, to be derived (emphasis mine)." * 

This does not mean that caste remains the sole determinant 
of socio-political behaviour in India. Political parties, pressure 
groups and political loyalties have cut across caste barriers to 
some extent. What has been sometimes overlooked, is the 
sudden strengthening of caste loyalties vis-à-vis class and poli- 
tical loyalties. Without decrying this socio-political phenome- 
non, which is affecting the democratic politics in India, it is 
necessary to analyse the factors responsible for it. 

To believe that the third General Elections were a take-off 
to a healthy democratic set-up, appears to be a little too opti- 
mistic and over-simplified view of a complex situation. The 
pessimistic interpretation that caste has taken a complete and 
firm grip on Indian politics is equally an over-simplification. 
The truth lies somewhere between these two views. The efforts 
must be directed to find out the political role of caste and to 
what extent this represents an unhealthy and reactionary trend. 
“The increasing solidarity of castes over large geographical dis- 
tances has led in some ways to a strengthening of the caste 
spirit а spirit which has a new element in it; it is compe- 
titive.” 

It is obvious that the introduction of universal franchise 
opened up the field of political power to those majority castes 
who were left out of the share of power before Independence. 
Та Maharashtra, this meant the shift of political power from 
the urban areas to the rural areas and from the Brahmin caste 
to the non-Brahmin castes—mainly the Maratha caste. 

The role of caste was to a certain extent over-shadowed by 
the emotionally surcharged atmosphere of the 1957 elections in 
Maharashtra. But this could not be considered as a permanent 
phenomenon. The 1962 elections to a certain extent have indi- 
cated the transient character of non-caste voting behaviour 
witnessed earlier. 

In Maharashtra the dominant castes were the Maratha: and 
the Brahmin. Anti-Brahminism is not confined to Maharashtra, 
but is found all over Southern India in varying degrees. In 
n of Maharashtra, but with a dif- 


Poona, there was a microcosr 
ference. Historically, the Marathas and the Brahmins were 
aji and the Peshwas 


the ruling castes during the time of Shiv 
respectively. Poona was the centre of political power and in- 
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fluence since those times. Thus conflict between the two castes 
had historical origins in Poona, 

There was a shift in favour of the less privileged classes and 
castes all over India. This was inevitable to a certain extent 
owing to. the universal franchise. But the tendency was aggra- 
vated by two factors. The tendency of withdrawal exhibited. 
by the frustrated Brahmins and the “capture” of the major poli- 
tical (institution) party—the Congress, by the non-Brahmin. 
castes. The non-Brahmin politicians realized that the Congress 
was the real centre of power and they established their hold 
on this centre. To some extent the intellectuals from the 
Brahmin caste found it to their liking the role of opposition. It 
was of interest to note that most of the leading opposition par- 
ties, whether rightist or leftist in Maharashtra have mostly a 
Brahmin leadership. 

If any reference to the role of caste in politics is made, one 
is considered as doing a disservice to the country by emphasiz- 
ing a factor of cleavage and not evaluating the elections, par- 
ties and politics by modern standards. This charge is further 
strengthened by the fact that all parties and their leaders speak 
from house-tops against caste, casteism and casteist politics, But 
surprisingly enough with all this verbal attack, the caste re- 
mains a powerful factor in politics. The reasons are not far to 
seek. No party seems to be free from the sly caste appeal. 
Caste has very deep roots in the Hindu social structure and it 
is wrong to expect that the mere institutionalization of Western. 
political ideals and techniques would automatically do away 
with this social system of ancient standing, 

Caste has been the agency of integration in the traditional 
society. In the passing of the traditional society, it takes a new 
significance when it allies itself with the new modern agency 
of integration, the political party. To bring about a consensus 
in a modernizing political community, a clever use is made of 
caste, the traditional integrative agency. 

The role of caste in the elections in Poona can be understood’ 
from three independent ‘sources—the reactions of voters to the 
propaganda campaigns of various parties, the press and the 
polling figures at certain booths, 

It was found that the charge of casteist politics and casteism 
was levelled against the Congress by voters who were predo- 
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minantly Brahmin. While those who levelled the same charges. 
against the Jan Sangh were predominantly non-Brahmin. Thus, 
attitudes of voters to political propaganda appear to be condi- 
tioned by the fact of their caste origins. A systematic study of 
political attitudes and caste is an urgent necessity. 

The local press reported certain very interesting news items. 
These related to the resolutions passed by caste panchayats in 
Poona to support the Congress or other parties in the elections. * 
Without going into the question how far these panchayats 
could influence its members, the reports are significant enough. 
Neither the party concerned nor the panchayat felt that it was. 
anything wrong for a caste organization meant for social and 
charitable purposes to dabble in politics. 

The local press indulged in the controversy which arose over 
an alleged anti-Brahmin statement by Shri More. This again 
indicates the influence of caste. For in the first instance the 
controversy would not have arisen, and if it had it would not 
have received the attention given by the press and the people. 

The polling figures at certain booths further strengthened the 
view that caste played an important role in the elections.* There: 
is no use in gainsaying the fact that caste even now plays a 
significant role in political life. · At the same time, there are 
certain indications that the influence is on the decline under 
particular circumstances. 

It is neither desired nor attempted to single out caste as the 
factor influencing elections. This is not possible in a fast chang- 
ing situation where no party could ever remain a one-caste- 
organization. New caste groups are becoming conscious of the 
possibility of seizure of political power through the ballot-box. 
The predominance of Maratha caste in Maharashtra politics is: 
due to the numerical strength of that caste. It is as high as 
40 per cent in the total population. No other single caste has 
such strength of numbers. But this does not rule out a new 
alignment of two or three caste groups to challenge the Maratha 
caste. This in tum induces a healthy compromise іп the 
accommodation being given to the other castes. 

The democratic processes and the democratic institutions in 
this country are to some extent distorted, owing to the factor 
of caste. But at the same time these processes and institutions 
are undermining the hold of caste. No one can foretell the: 
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date when caste would disappear from Indian politics. But the 
strengthening of parties, pressure groups and political loyalties 
on the basis of economic programmes would be the way to un- 
loosen the caste from its present position. 


Rationality assumptions 

The findings of the survey indicated that though the system 
of elections was running successfully, the independent discri- 
minating rational votér was not very much in evidence. Politi- 
cal philosophy of Western democracy is based on the Lockean 
notion of rationality of man. He wrote that men entered civil 
society "only with an intention in every one, the better pre- 
serve himself, his liberty and prosperity, for no rational creature 
can be supposed to change his condition with an intention to 
be worse." * 

Rationality of the citizen was taken for granted by the theo- 
tists of Western democracy in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. This was in consonance with the general tendency of 
the times, to believe in the human reason to solve all human 
problems and cure all ills of the society. The doubts about 
this basic rationality of citizens arose only after 1890. But 
when India adopted the Western form of democracy, the Western 
educated framers of the constitution showed a faith in the 
rationality of citizens, mostly illiterate and ignorant. 

How far does the common voter in Poona conform to this 
test of rationality? “If rationality is defined merely as the pos- 
session of the information necessary to make a decision, ratioci- 
nation on that information, and the self-conscious evolution ot 
a decision, the voter is, by and large, not rational"* In the 
present study, more than 33 per cent voters did not know any- 
thing about the political issues and nearly 25 per cent were 
ignorant of the candidates and the legislatures for which they 
were contesting, 

This does not mean that the voter is completely irrational 
It only means that the voter in Poona does not possess the 
rationality which Locke expected of him not to speak of Ben- 
thamite expectations. There is a tendency in certain quarters 
in this country and also in the Western world to eulogize the 
illiterate millions for their "solid" commonsense and proper 
choice of their rulers. Actually this might be arguing in à 
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circle, The results of the three elections have placed the Con- 
gress in power. This has meant stable government, But it is 
necessary to focuss the attention on how these results were 
obtained. Any enquiry in the process of elections indicates 
factors other than rationality. It may be said that India has 
secured stable government; but the means of mass manipula- 
tion, casteist influences, minority fears and charismatic hold ot 
the Prime Minister have played no mean part in this process. 
A usual slogan to be heard was “А vote for the pair of bullocks 
is a vote for Panditji; a vote for Panditji is a vote for stability 


and progress.” 
democratic theory was conceived to 


“The citizen of classical 
be both interested and active in the political discourse." The 
average voter in Poona lacked both high political interest апа 


ап urge to participate in the political discourse. (See Table 


31.) 


As regards participation, it is necessary to point out that 


participation in the manner of totalitarian society is not hinted 
at here. Such participation is an abject surrender to conform- 


ism. Democratic participation presupposes an alert discrimi- 


nating mind, capable of non-conformism of radical nature, it 


necessary. 
Voting has been reg 
it would be wrong to ov 


arded as the minimum participation. But 
erlook the social meaning of voting in 
India in general and in Poona in particular. Can we say that 
the Indian voter, by and large, really understands the "act of 
voting?" In majority of the cases, he might be performing the 
act as a surrender mainly to the group pressures. India can 
be considered as the example of such voting. For instance, 
"the whole mythology of voting has been transformed; the 
vote comes to be regarded as a public act of allegiance to an 
abstract ‘democracy’ rather than a private decision as to what 
is good and what is bad for the State.” * | 

In the sample studied, it was found that in a large number 
of cases, the act of voting was done as per instructions of the 
head of the family. (See Table 31.) In many cases, the 
head of the family received instructions from his “caste pan- 
chayat" In other cases, it Was the community-leader—a 
Mulla, a Church-father, a Panth-leader, who issued the neces- 
sary instructions. A prominent Jan Sangh worker told the 
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following experience about the Muslim voters. When they were 
approached for vote, they frankly told him that they would vote 
as per instructions from the Mulla. If the Jan Sangh wanted 
Muslim votes, the Mulla should be approached. A senior P.S.P. 
leader in a way corroborated the above, by saying that a large 
Muslim vote went to the Congress at the last minute, because 
a certain shady character but influential in the locality, was 
won over by the Congress. How can our analysis be reconciled 
with the classical theory of liberal political democracy? "Is 
the theory ‘wrong?’ Must it be discarded in favour of empiri- 
cal political sociology? Must its ethical or normative content 
be dismissed as incompatible with the nature of modern man 
or of mass society?"? It can be said that without denouncing 
the classical theory, it would be necessary to understand the 
act of voting in India as operating in a mixed political culture 
of a traditional society, experiencing modernizing influence of 
the Western impact; when even in the Western societies voting 
does not fully conform to the classical theory. 

With greater modernization, due to industrialization, urbani- ` 
zation and spread of education, voting may assume its indivj- 
dual character to some extent. But there is no possibility of 
any approximation with the ideal voter of the classical theory. 

The Indian Constitution has adopted universal franchise. 
This has been hailed as “the fountain spring of India’s demo- 
cracy.” Universal franchise was a bitterly contested subject in 
the Constituent Assembly. But the majority was in favour ot 
the adoption. They believed with Dr. P. Subbarayan. He 
said ^I have no fears for adult franchise. The Indian humanity 
is such that they have enough common sense, enough horse- 
sense, which will make it possible for them to choose their 
rulers with discrimination, and to choose the people whom 
they think would be able to carry on the administration in a 
manner which will be for the benefit of the common man, of 
whom we have talked so much in this House." 19 

Universal adult franchise without universal education can be 
a very dangerous thing. That it has not been so during the 
period covering the last three General Elections is owing to 
certain peculiar conditions in this country. The absence of 
any well developed party-system, meant that with the universal 
adult franchise, the Congress, the only organized nationwide 
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party, could sweep the polls. Secondly, the franchise has meant 
political power for the majority caste-groups. 

What appears to be urgently necessary is a vast programme of 
"informing the discretion" of the masses. The mere faith in the 
horse-sense of our common people will not suffice. The govern- 
ment, the political parties, the press and the educational insti- 
tutions have to undertake this programme of "educating the 
masters In the absence of such enlightenment, the danger to 
democratic institutions and values would increase. The three 
"General Elections and the successful working of parliamentary 
institutions are by themselves no guarantee of a democratic 
society. 

It was found that there was a correlation between poverty, illite- 
racy and political ignorance. From the point of view of any 
improvement in the present situation, it appeared that illiteracy 
was the major stumbling block. The disappointing increase in 
the literacy rates between the crucial decade of 1951-1961 aggra- 
vates the malady. Even the sloganized ideals of socialistic patt- 
'ern did not reach the illiterate voters. 

This indicated that the voters were unaware of policies and 
programmes which were to benefit them more than any other 
section of the community. Education need not be considered 
as a panacea for all the ills of the Indian democracy. But an 
educated electorate is any day preferable to an illiterate one. 

The press has been a very important factor in the pre- 
Independence period. It continues to be a major agency of 
political education of the electorate. But the illiteracy limits 
its function to the literate minority. In the present survey, it 
was found that though the influence of the press could not be 
decisive, it was marginal but sufficiently significant. It could be 
said that in general, the press conducted itself well in the elec- 
tion campaign. The growth, of the language press depends on 
the increase in literacy and increase in the reading habits. Plann- 
ed efforts in these directions are not much in evidence. The 
importance of a politically educated and conscious electorate in 
a democracy cannot be exaggerated, 

The failure of the opposition parties to have some kind of 
electoral understanding resulted in the usual dissipation of their 


limited strength. 
It could be said with certain justification that neither the press 
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nor the parties made sustained efforts to educate the electorate- 
This failure to some extent might have contributed to the can- 
didate-orientation of the voters. Apart from illiteracy, this fac- 
tor also could be regarded as making the Indian elections less 
dominated by issues and ideologies and more by personalities. 


Research possibilities 

It would not be out of place to point out some of the research 
possibilities in this fascinating field of voting behaviour in India. 
The following could be regarded as a tentative listing of the 
research possibilities and not an exhaustive one. The fourth 
General Elections in 1967 could be crucial in many ways. These 
would be the first elections fought without the presence of a 
charismatic leader of Pandit Nehru’s stature. The opposition 
parties would not now suffer from the pronounced disadvantage 
of having none on their side who could, if not equal, at least 
come near Pandit Nehru. The party in power would now be 
truly put on its mettle. 

In view of the above circumstances, it is very necessary that 
a well prepared scheme to deal with a number of studies of the 
fourth General Elections, should be worked out on an all-India 
basis. It is felt that if planned in advance, there could be many 
excellent panel studies of Indian voting behaviour. 

In planning such studies it would be necessary to emphasize 
both the common and diverse characteristics of various regions 
in the country. Thus, it could be suggested that there should 
be at least 50 panel studies, evenly distributed all over the 
country. These should һе focussed on 50 Parliamentary consti- 
tuencies. It would not be difficult to find support from the 
Universities to undertake one or two panel studies in their re- 
gion. These studies would give an overall picture for the whole 
country. The number suggested is 10 per cent of the seats of 
the House of the People. It is needless to say that some of these 
constituencies should be rural. This would give a rural-urban 
comparative data. 

But these alone would not cover the entire election process. 
It would be necessary to undertake the study of 250 State 
Assembly constituencies. This figure may appear to be too 
ambitious. But it should be taken into account that in India, 


elections to the House of the People and the State Assemblies 


E 
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are simultaneously conducted. Thus’ interlinking of the two 
studies is not only easy but essential. Generally a Parliamentary 
constituency encompasses 5 to 6 Assembly constituencies. Thus 
the same panel for a Parliamentary constituency could be pro- 
fitably used for the study of 5 to 6 Assembly constituencies. It 
would be of course necessary to have certain questions on the 
state politics included in the questionnaires used. These might 
vary from region to region. 

In the present stage of political behaviour research in this 
country, it would be too ambitious to plan for “gallup” polls 
on a nationwide scale, But it could be worthwhile to attempt 
such a poll on the state level. 

Content-analysis of the leading English press in this country 
for a period of 4 to 6 months before and during the elections 
could provide certain valuable data for the study of elections. 
Though it would be ideal to do the same for the Indian lan- 
guage press, the task is enormous. The way can be found out 
by selecting a few leading newspapers from the major languages. 
It is necessary to gauge the influence of the press on the voting 
behaviour. This study could be focussed on the urban edu- 
cated electorate. 

It would be an interesting study if a content-analysis is done 
of the party-manifestoes and the election literature spread over 
the four elections. This study with a time perspective would 
reveal the changes that have occurred in the approach of 
the parties to the national problems. It may point out 
arities and the differences in the same party and bet- 
ween parties over a period of 16 years. A complementary study 
could be attempted by surveying and analysing the techniques. 
of propaganda, modern and traditional, used by the parties. This 
study can be planned on an all-India basis, with provision for 
the regional variations. There has been as yet no systematic 
study of the means of propaganda in this country. It is felt 
that any such effort would be amply rewarded by the discovery 
of many novel ways of propaganda, 

This study will raise the question of the prevailing myths and 
stereotypes in the Indian politics. A socio-psychological en- 
quiry into the dominant myths and stereotypes is an urgent 
necessity. The study could also take account of the decline 
of certain myths and the rise of certain others. This again is 


the simil 
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a neglected field which deserves to be intensively studied. 

The non-voter, specially the confirmed non-voter, deserves to 
be studied as a study in contrast to the ideal type of partisan 
voter. What are the factors which make him а non-voter? 
Whether higher education, coupled with high social status con- 
tributes towards a "disgust of democratic politics." Is it purely 
a personal frustration, arising out of the neglect of the intelli- 
gentsia by the parties? Is it a result of the tendency of “with- 
drawal” of the intellectuals? Is it a manifestation of a deep- 
seated anti-democratic feeling to be found in certain social 
classes? The study of the non-voter would be very valuable as it 
could throw light on some of the above problems. | 

The functioning of the political parties during the period of 
elections deserves to be observed and studied in respect of cer- 
tain aspects: (a) the financing of elections, (b) the selection of 
candidates, (c) the role of leadership, and (d) the activities of 
the “militants.” With the present drive against corruption, the 
problem of political financing by industrial and business con- 
cerns assumes a new significance. Thus, it would be very re- 
vealing to know the ways adopted by the parties to finance the 
heavy election expenditure. It is not an easy task, but if deter- 
mined and planned efforts are made, some light can be thrown 
on this little known area. н 

Last, but not least, it is felt that a continuous study of elec- 
tions of the four constituencies of Poona, embracing the state 
and local elections would be worthwhile. 

It is obvious that all the above studies would be really mean- 
ingful if they were repeated over a number of years. If empirical 
studies are to result in any valid generalizations, these need to 
be done both more extensively and continuously, than at present. 
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Voting Behaviour (The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1959), p. 138. 

5 Ibid., p. 139. 

* Ibid., p. 139. 

з American Voting Behaviour, p. 195, . 

? Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee, Voting (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), p, 322. 

10C, д. D., vol. X, p. 693. 
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‘A STUDY OF THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 


1962 


(The information furnished by the voter will be kept secret) 


Name: 

Full Address: 

Age : 

Religion: 
Business/Occupation : 
Annual Income: 
Mother-tongue : 
Education: 


Constituency : 
Caste: 
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а) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


APPENDIX А 


QUESTIONNAIRE 1 


Have you voted in the 1957 General Elections? 

If voted, for which party: " 

) the Congress | 
ii) the S.M.S. — If the S.M.S., for the Samiti Platform or for any 

constituent party. Specify. 

What newspapers do you read daily? 

Are you a member of any of the following organizations? 

- i. Congress, vii. Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, 
it. Communist Party, viii. Congress Seva Dal, 

iii. Swatantra, ix. Praja Socialist Party, 

іу, Shetkari Kamkari Paksha, x. Jan Sangh, 

v. Republican Party, сі. Hindu Sabha, 

vi. Rashtra Seva Dal, Any other—specify. 

xiii. None. 

In the coming General Elections— 

(a) Which party would you like to win in Maharashtra? 

(b) Which party according to you will win? 

Have you decided to vote for any party? Yes/No 
If so, for which party? 

If you will vote for a party other than the party voted in 1957, 
please state the reason. 


Who should represent your constituency? 

Have you any objection to an outsider representing. your consti- 
tuency? , 

What are the important national and local issues in the coming 
General Elections? 

(Give details of separate issues.) 

Is there any political discussion in your family? 

Is there freedom to every family member while voting, or has he 
to follow the instructions of the head of the family? 

Do you usually discuss political issues in your family? 

In the coming General Elections, in which activities stated below 


' Чо you intend to participate? 


(а) Voting, 

(b) Propaganda, 

(с) Collection of funds, 

(d) Working as a volunteer, 
(e) Attending public meetings, 
(f) Participation in processions, 
(g) Any other, 

(h) None. 
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(10) What is your opinion regarding the following issues? 
(a) Formation of a separate Vidarbha State 
(i Right, 
(i) Wrong. 
(b) Resisting Chinese aggression 
(i) By war, 
(ii) Ву. peaceful means, 
Gii) Through the U.N., 
(iv) Any other. * 

(11) What steps would you suggest to achieve national integration? 
Are you satisfied with the efforts that are being made to achieve 
the goal? 

(12) Are you in favour of socialistic pattern of society? Yes/No 
If yes, what steps stated below would you suggest to achieve the 
same? 

(a) Extra tax on wealth, 
(b) Ceiling on urban income, 
(c) Co-operative farming, 
(d) Extension of public sector. 

(18) Do you favour the nationalization of industries? Yes/No. 

If yes, do you advocate nationalization of the following? 
(a) Urban property, 
(b) Textile mills, 
(c) Wholesale trade. 
Should the compensation for the nationalization be paid? 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 2 


Do you know the names of all the candidates who are contesting 
this election from your constituency? 
For which House are they contesting the elections? 
Do you know any of them personally? 
Are you related to any of them? 
Are you going to vote for a candidate as a person or because о! 
his party affiliation? . 
What are, according to you, the factors which determine the merit 
of an individual candidate? Give preference ; 

A) Character 

B) Education 

C) Caste 

D) Publie Service 

E) Party Loyalty 

F) Legislative Experience 

G) Any other. 


Do you favour continuation of the S.M.S. after the formation ot 
Samyukta Maharashtra? 


Is there any striking features in the Congress leadership in Maha- 
rashtra? 


Has there been any change in your politic 
tioned last time? 


ТЕ so, state reasons, 


al preference as men- 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 3 


(1) Did you vote in the elections? 
(2) What party did you vote? 
(3) Did you decide to vote for this party from the beginning? 
Which of the following factors influenced you while voting: 
(а) Speeches of party leaders, 
(b) Influence and study of party manifesto, 
(c) Repeated requests of party workers, 
(d) Influence of either of the following: 
(i) Trade Unions, 
(ii) Caste Panchayat, 
(iii) Volunteer organization, 
(iv) Head of the family. 
(e) Newspapers, 
(f) Old loyalties, 
(а) Any other. 
(4) Who approached you for votes? 
(a) Candidate, 
(b) Party workers, 
(c) Neighbour, 
(d) Anybody else. 
(5) How many public meetings did you attend during the last three 
months? 
(а) The Congress, 
(b) The Samiti, 
(c) The P.S.P., 
(4) The Jan Sangh, 
(e) The Swatantra Party, 
(f) The Republican, 
(g) The Socialist Party. 
(6) Name the party which influenced you by its propaganda, 
What factors in the propaganda specially appealed to you? 
Did you find the propaganda of any party objectionable? Specily. 
Which factors in the propaganda did you find objectionable? 
(7) Did you receive any propaganda literature of different parties? 
Did you study the literature? * 
Did it influence you? 
What is your opinion à 
parties? 


bout the propaganda of the different 
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CODE OF CONDUCT FOR POLITICAL PARTIES 
AS AGREED UPON AT THE BHATGHAR 
SEMINAR* ` 


The following is a translation of the Marathi text of the agreed state- 
ment: 

All the participants affirm their faith in the objectives embodied in the 
preamble to and the directive principles stated in the constitution of 
India. The political parties differ in their interpretation in concrete prac- 
tical terms of :thesė objectives and principles. ТЕ is, however, unanim- 
ously agreed that the social change necessary to give effect to these objec- 
tives and principles, should be brought about only in a democratic and 
peaceful manner. So the participants feel that political parties should 
adopt a code of conduct with a view to strengthening our democracy, 
and to purify our public life, The following conventions are, thercfore, 
agreed upon: 

(1) While criticizing other politica] parties in the course of political 

agitation, the criticism should be confined mainly to their policies 
‘and @rogrammes. So also, it is necessary to eschew criticism of 
the aspects of private life, not connected with the public activi- 
ties of the leaders or the workers of other parties. Further, 20 
criticism of the- parties or their workers, based on falsehood ot 
distortion, should һе indulged іп, 

(2) No party should indulge in 

mutual hatred or incre 
religious communities, 


(3) Political parties should desist from creating obstructions in ot 
breaking up of meetings, processions, ete., organized by other parties. 


any activity which would create 
азе tension һеҢусеп different castes and 


* “Code of Conduct for Political Parties” (A Symposium), Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Samaj Prabodhan Sanstha, pp, 80-82. 
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(4) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


taking measures to maintain law 
e civil liberties, and should not 
fle the activities of other par- 


The party in power should, while 
and order, take care not to infringi 
employ such measures as would sti 
ties or hamstring their workers. 
Political power, at any level, shou 
interests of the members of one’s own 
terests of others. 

Parties either. dominating or holding po 
tutions, should not use it for furthering 
bers of one’s own party or to discriminate again: 
other parties. 
The party in power in the State should give equal treatment 10: 
local bodies which are controlled by it or by other parties, in all 
matters for example, in giving grants-in-aid, sanctioning schemes, 
superseding the bodies, etc. On the other hand, it is the duty 
of every local body to offer proper co-operation to the State 


ld not be used for furthering the 
party or to harm the in- 


wer in co-operative jnsti- 
the interests of the mem- 
st the members of 


Government. 
АП parties should be given representation in proportion to their- 
numerical strength in the local bodies in the standing committee, 


and in such other committees. 
In so far as the primary responsibility of a local body is to carry 


on efficiently the functions assigned to it, it is necessary that the 
right to discuss any subject be exercised with discretion, and in 
such a manner as not to procrastinate urgent matters. 

No party should offer an electoral ticket, for a particular election, 
to a person who has been refused the ticket by some other party 


for the same election, 

After the 1962 elections, if a person elected on the ticket of a 
particular party, wishes to join another party, he should not be- 
allowed to do so by that other party, unless he resigns his seat jn. 
the respective body. 
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1961 CENSUS FIGURES 


POONA 
TC E E E RR D RE RE 
Total Population > Male Female 
Poona City 5,97,562 3,17,166 2,80,396 
Poona Cantonment 65,838 35,251 30,587 
Total 6,63,400 3,52,417 3,10,983 
1951-61 variation: 
Poona City plus — 1,16,580 
Poona Cantonment plus 6,827 
Female ratio per 1000: 
Poona City 884 
Poona Cantonment 868 
Literate and Educated: 
Males Females 
Poona City — + 2,04,402 1,24,846 


Cantonment 


16,180 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE 
(General Elections 1962) 


——— —— M ——— 


Total number of seats $ 264 
"Total number of contestants E 1,161 
Total electorate t 1,93,65,587 
Total votes polled ? 1,17,25,297 (60.55 per cent) 
Valid votes polled : 1,09,65,394 (56,62 рег cent) 
Invalid votes : 7.59,903 (6.48 per cent) 
Name of Party Тн “won Уай іре Percentage 
Congress 264 215 56,17,275 51.23 
Communist 56 6 6,47,390 5.90 
Socialist 14 1 54,764 0.50 
Jan Sangh 197 = 5,47,598 4.99 
P.S,P. 101 9 7,928,155 7.93 
Swatantra 9 — 48,484 0.44 
Republican 66 8 5,89,655 5.38 
Р. & W. P. 79 15 8,18,801 7.47 
Others and 

Independents 445 15 18,48,672 16,86 

Total 1,161 264 1,09,65,394 100.00 


Asian Recorder, p. 4556, April 30-May 6, 1962 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


1952 


—————————————————————————————————— 


POONA City (North West) 


45.36 per cent 


No. of Electors 


: 65,024 


Candidates a Party Votes 
Shirole Malti Madhava Congress 14,011 
Pitalalloo Laxman Lingu Socialist 7,910 
Shirole Bhausaheb Laxman Peasants & Workers 4,539 
Nagarkar Pandurang Ramchandra Independent 2,170 
Kate Namdeo Laxman Kamgar Kisan 525 
Chavan Nanasaheb Babasaheb Independent 342 

POONA CITY (South East) 
49.34 per cent No. of Electors: 60,298 

Candidates Party Votes 
Shaha Popatlal Ramchand Congress 18,201 
Kirad Jagannath Raghunath Socialist 6,828 
Dhere Amrutrao Keshavrao Peasants & Workers 2,164 
Lulla Nandlal Shivaldas Independent 1,344 
Mathoji Balakram Prasanna Kamgar Kisan 1,217 

POONA сітү (South West) 
57.32 per cent No. of Electors: 59,155 

Candidates Party Votes 
Ghorpade Ramchandra Balwant Congress 17,875 
Date Shankar Ramchandra Hindu Sabha 11,556 
Bedekar Malati Vishram Socialist 4.479 

POONA CITY (Central) 
60.97 per cent No. of Electors: 56,117 

Candidates Party Votes 
Sathe Vinayak Krishna Congress 19,584 
Abhyankar Narhar Govind R,R.P. 9,557 
Wadke Ramchandra Pandharinath Socialist 2,155 
Mhote Pandharinath Mahadeo Peasants & Workers 2,819 

POONA СІТУ (Central) 
House of the People, 1952 
49.54 per cent No. of Electors: 3,88,404 

Candidates Party Votes 
Gadgil Narhar Vishnu Congress 1,02,692 
Jedhe Keshav Rao Marutrao Peasants & Workers 42,200 
Joshi Shridhar Mahadeo Socialist 32,333 
Mahajan Kashinath Mahadco R.R.P, 15,181 
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POONA LOK SABHA 


1957 
No. of Electors: 3,78,892 
Per 
cent Candidates Party Votes 
Gore Narayan Ganesh - PSE: 1,43,822 
Gadgil Narhar Vishnu Congress 99,586 
SHIVAJINAGAR CONSTITUENCY 
75 No. of Electors: 61,335 
Tilak Jayant Shridhar H.M.S. 32,575 
Shinde Nalini Sahebrao Congress 13,900 
KASBA CONSTITUENCY 
75 No. of Electors: 66,732 
Chitale Vishnu Dattatraya Communist 25,637 
Sathe Vinayak Krishna Congress 24,129 
SHUKRAWAR CONSTITUENCY 
78 No. of Electors: 68,280 
Joshi Shridhar Mahadeo PSP: 28,258 
Sanas Baburao Narayanrao Congress 25,075 
CANTONMENT CONSTITUENCY 
65 No. of Electors: 52,938 
Siddiqui Habibuddin Independent 4,104 
Shaha Popatlal Ramchandra Congress 10,944 
Shivarkar Vitthal Namdeo Р.5.Р. 18,380 
KIRKEE-HAVELI RURAL (double member) CONSTITUENCY 
54.3 No of Electors: 1,17,237 


___Nagar Martand Dhondiba _ Сэш O O o o 


Total Votes: 2,34,474 
Valid Votes: 1,27,345 


Gunabai Gadekar Congress 24,383 
Choure Purushottam Martand 5.С.Ғ. 37,340 
‘Tupe Ram Dashrath P.S.P. 40,954 
Nagar Martand Dhondiba Congress 24,668 


1962 ELECTIONS (POONA) POLLING FIGURES 


——————————————————————— 


Congress P. S.P. S. M. S. Jan Sangh 


Constituency - SS, OO 
Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha Assembly Lok Sabha 


ае e aa 


Shivajinagar 30,306 13,220 = 8,257 3,993 17,115 14,723 11,498 
Kasba 27,135 22,608 = 6,987 5,032, 15,538 6,172 4,853 
Shukrawar 28,434 24,960 19,263 15,104 1,294 9,292 2,524 4,021 
Cantonment 17,529 14,624 6,474 8,104 2,494 6,301 2,275 2,375 
Haveli 26,927 25,618 20,124 20,379 3,711 5,086 1,455 2,2 

Kirkee (Reserved) 14,893 13,839 2,690 7,887 1,792 4,965 1,114 1,432 


Total 45,22 1,14,869 48,551 66,718 18,316 58,297 28,263 26,388 
т 


Note.—The voting figures refer to only the four political parties. 
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Table A 


SHIVAJINAGAR CONSTITUENCY 


SSS 
Sr No. Name of the Congress > S. P. - Samiti Jan Sangh 
Polling Station Barve More Gore Nalawade Atre Mhalgi Joshi 
1. Fergusson College 486 226 172 25 124 111. 119 
2. —do— 416 105 175 35 278 189 162 
3. —4do— 531 163 184 52 278 174 166 
4. Law College 535 150 225 50 259 215 150 
5. Ahilyadevi Girls’ High School 371 186 78 40 262 385 285 
6. dur we 382 136 94 60 328 440 402 
7. —do— 307 44 79 57 354 414 312 
8. Municipal School No. 5 292 88 66 51 311 399 294 
9, —do— 252 84 72 52 295 347 221 
10. Municipal School No. 19 384 82 134 78 361 385 294 
12, —do— 346 91 101 67 332 415 312 
12, Welankar High School 361 95 140 74 303 343 277 
13. Gokhale Hall 869 85 93 66 375 305 240 
14. Training College for Meu 351 61 105 68 351 327 977 
15. Gopal High School 468 76 177 60 279 959 255 
eS 


Note:—A computison of the vot 
se of the Congress, the A 
Samiti had a Maratha for the А 
and Shri Nalawade) fared very 
Brahmins. 
min. 


s polled by the Assembly candidate: 
ssembly candidate was a Brahmin 
embly and a Brahmin tor the Pa 


while 
ament. 
badly compared to the Brahmin candidates. 

Тһе P.S.P. did not have a candidate for the Assembly. The P.S.P. P: 
All these polling stations represent predominantly Brahmin localities. 


The two 


iament candidate: 
the Parliament 


s is very revealing. 
candidate was a Maratha; 
Both the Maratha candidates (Shri More 

‚ [ап Sangh candidates were both 
arliament candidate was also а Brah- 


хлакзаау 


а 


Table B 
KASBA CONSTITUENCY 


Sr. No. Name of the Congress P. S. P, $. М. $. Jan Sangh 
Polling Station Sanas More Gore Tilekar Atre Malegaonkar — Joshi 
1. Deccan Institute of 
Commerce 313 207 84 112 380 261 148 
2. —do— 182 142 68 110 423 314 179 
8. Nanawada Corporation 
High School , 158 95 61 93: 341 322 205 
4. —do— 143 88 71 137 421 357 179 
5. —do— 217 170 95 91 303 196 118 
6, N.M.V. High School 194 137 68 141 367 294 181 
T. —do— 259 189 70 149 350 206 158 
8. Bharat High School, 346 839 145 32 496 49 86 
9. Gujarathi Dharmashala 386 341 153 51 227 75 70 
10. —do— 365 333 95 39 225 46 64 
ll. Badriya High School 601 542 97 24 80 34 40 
19. —do— 541 482 133 26 91 19 27 
13. —do— 456 516 76 17 94 T 20 
14. —do— 568 516 118 35 91 26 56 
15. S. V. Union High School 456 869 180 37 179 33 46 


Note: Like the Shukrawar constituency the composition of this constituency is cosmopolitan. In Polling Stations Nos. 1 
to 8, Shri Atre, the S.M.S. Parliament ‘candidate, who is a Brahmin topped the poll; these polling stations represent 
generally middle class Brahmin population, 

In Polling Stations Nos. 9 and 10 the Congress candidate fared better, as these stations represent Gujaratis—a linguistic 
minority. 

In Polling Stations Nos, 11 to 15 the Congress again fared better, as the stations have a large Muslim population. 


а хтамяаау 


Table C 
SHUKRAWAR CONSTITUENCY 


Sr. No. Name of the Congress P, S. P. S. M. S. Jan Sangh 
Polling Station Telang More  S.M.Joshi Gore Lad Atre Soman Joshi 
1. Adarsh Vidyalaya 118 108 396 165 13 242 179 226 
2, —do— 159 157 446 161 18 985 189 203 
3. —do— 268 240 359 209 20 202 75 119 
4, Ornella High School 366 350 198 116 1 45 4 4 
5. Municipal School No. 24 552 498 173 152 33 140 32 64 
6. St, Edward Primary School 468 417 207 191 38 115 24 86 
"s —do— 419 382 211 167 46 141 5 21 
8. Municipal Technical School 451 413 240 169 8 132 16 25 
9. St. Edward Girls’ School 429 392 232 196 28 115 13 28 
10. St. Edward Boys’ School 540 449 169 179 49 119 „11 26 
ll. Lingayat Dharmashala 377 325 292 233 20 141 21 34 
12. —do— 346 333 997 186 8 61 9 95 
13. Municipal School No. 31 423 354 201 184 14 194 3 12 
14, —do— 280 265 382 234 15 102 5 14 
15. aos 368 315 250 172 14 146 37 58 
16. Municipal School No. 9 476 405 163 194 7 56 14 28 
17. —do— 350 322 282 248 16 81 8 97 
18. Municipal School No. 34 382 309 225 187 | 175 34 19 


rR —— 

Note: (1) The predominant composition of the electorate inthe different polling stations was as follows: 1, 2 and 3: Brah- 
mins; 4, 5, 6 and 7: Merchants; 8, 9 and 10: Christians; 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15: Muslims; and 16, 17 and 18: Harijans. 

(2) This constituency contained several localities with a sizeable proportion of merchants in the electorate, The business 
community heavily supported the Congress. This is evident trom the voting figures for Polling Stations Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
What has been said about Muslims, Christians and Harijans with regard to the Cantonment constituency is equally true 
here. In this constituency there was an independent Harijan candidate, who polled a mere 38 votes against 1,208 votes, 
polled by the Congress candidate in three polling stations with a heavy concentration of Harijans. The Jan Sangh fared 
very badly in the merchant community areas as well as the Muslim, Christian and Harijan arcas, 


хтақчаау 


а 
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Table D 
CANTONMENT CONSTITUENCY 
Sr, No. Name of the Congress ye A 8, М. S. Jan Sangh 
E : ee, o n a 

Polling Station Girme Мое Sasaane Сое КатЫе Atre Agarwal Joshi 

1l. Mundhwa Primary Schoo! 239 223 186 203 4 26 44 60 

0224 --4о- 207 215 450 439 9 18 183 188 

3. —do— 236 246 352 335 6 15 108 118 
4. Camp Education Society 

High School 423 343 51 95 68 246 54 65 

5, —do— 378 322 59 44 13 141 124 108 

6 —do— 233 232 35 65 36 109 33 24 

үл —do— 349 322 3. 76 263 875 4 9 

8. Anglo Urdu High School 285 265 39 118 101 218 8 15 

9 —do— 398 352 26 185 37 119 14 23 

10. —do— 332 323 56 115 34 171 24 88 

11. Salisbury Park 245 228 I 52 4 15 8 16 


Note: The Cantonment constituency has a cosmopolitan composition, The table indicates how caste groups, religious 
minorities like Christians and Muslims and Harijans have voted. Shri Sasane, the P.S.P, candidate, belonged to the 
Mali caste. The first three polling stations represent a predominantly Mali area. Shri Sasane is a resident of the area. 
Some credit must also be given to the strong local unit of the P.S.P. in the area. 

In the predominantly Harijan area also the Congress secured many more votes than the Samiti candidate, Shri Kamble, 
who is a Harijan, This is indicated by polling figures of Polling Stations Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

Muslims and Christians solidly supported the Congress as against the P.S.P., the Samiti and the Jan Sangh. Polling 
Stations Nos. 8, 9 and 10 represent by and large Muslim localities, while No. 11 (Salisbury Park) represents a Christian 
locality. Tt is of special significance that in all these areas the Jan Sangh did poorly. 
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With the death of Jawaharlzl Nehru an age has come t^» a close in 
the history of India. A ne v age has begun, in which the respons- 
ibility of men who disagreed with Nehru over problems of policy. 
but could share with him the basic values of a modern secular 
democracy is going to be greater “(ап ever sefore. No longer can 
they take for granted that the sapling of democracy that Nehru 
tried to tend with such care and love will necessarily continue to 
grow without succum ing +> the undergrowth of atavistic tradit- 
ionalism in tue years to come. 
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Nehru, as also the date of its offeiing.-is the result of a deliberate 
decision. The edifice of democracy rests on a willing acceptance 
by men of the Periclean postulate that ‘Although only a few may 
originate a policy, we are all able to judge it. That has been the 
informing spirit of the Indian Constitution and the polity of free 
India, in the birth and development of which Nehru played a 
great and unique role. A critical appraisal of his achievements and 
failures, which are also the achievements and failures of the nation 


he led, is therefore the only way in which men who shared > 


values can рау their tribute to him. It may be of some value to 
those who inherit the rich and complex legacy he left, to the new 
l.aders who have to carry on with the tasks he could not finish. 
and to the people of India who, in Nehru’, own words, ‘gave him 
of their love most abundantly and extravagantly.” 
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